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How to Use This Soil Survey 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map, which is the color map preceding the detailed soil maps, shows the survey area divided 
into groups of associated soils called general soil map units. This map is useful in planning the use and management of 
large areas. 


To find information about your area of interest, locate that area on the map, identify the name of the map unit in the area 
on the color-coded map legend, then refer to the section General Soil Map Units for a general description of the soils in 
your area. 


Detailed Soil Maps 


The detailed soil maps follow the general soil map. These maps can 
be useful in planning the use and management of small areas. 


To find information about your 
area of interest, locate that 
area on the Index to Map 
Sheets, which precedes the 
soil maps. Note the number of 
the map sheet and turn to that 
sheet. 

Locate your area of interest on INDEX TONAPSHEETS 
ihe map sheet. Note the map 
units symbols that are in that 
area. Turn to the Contents, 
which lists the map units by 
symbol and name and shows 
the page where each map unit 
is described. 


AREA OF INTEREST 
NOTE: Map unit symbols in a soil 
survey may consist only of numbers or 
letters, or they may be a combination 
of numbers and letters. 


The Summary of Tables 
shows which table has data on 
a specific land use for each 
detailed soil map unit. See 
Contents for sections of this 

publication that may address MAP SHEET 
your specific needs. 
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This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint 
effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other Federal agencies, 
State agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and local agencies. 
The Natural Resources Conservation Service (formerly the Soil Conservation 
Service) has leadership for the Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. 

Major fieldwork for this soi! survey was completed in 1988. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1989. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in this 
publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1988. This survey was made 
cooperatively by the Natural Resources Conservation Service and the Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources, Division of Scil and Water Conservation; the Ohio 
Agricultural Research and Development Center; and the Ohio State University 
Extension. The survey is part of the technical assistance furnished to the Holmes Soil 
and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of these 
maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. If enlarged, 
maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could have been shown at 
a larger scale. 

All programs and services of the Natural Resources Conservation Service are 
offered on a nondiscriminatory basis, without regard to race, color, national origin, 
religion, sex, age, marital status, or handicap. 


Cover: Wheat shocks and contour strips in an area of the Wooster-Canfield association. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that affects land use planning in this survey 
area. It contains predictions of soil behavior for selected land uses. The survey also 
highlights soil limitations, improvements neeced to overcome the limitations, and the 
impact of selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, foresters, 
and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and the management 
needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, community officials, 
engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use the survey to plan land 
use, select sites for construction, and identify special practices needed to ensure 
proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists in 
recrealion, wildlife management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the 
survey to help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Various land use regulations of Federal, State, and local governments may impose 
special restrictions on land use or land treatment. The information in this report is 
intended to identify soil properties that are used in making various land use or land 
treatment decisions. Statements made in this report are intended to help the land 
users identity and reduce the effects of soil limitations that affect various land uses. 
The landowner or user is responsible for identifying and complying with existing laws 
and regulations. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some soils 
are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. Some are too 
unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. Clayey or wet soils are 
poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A water table near the surface 
makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in this soil 
survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The location of each 
soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey area is described. 
Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in using this publication and 
additional information are available at the local office of the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service or the Ohio State University Extension. 


Patrick Wolf 
State Conservationist 
Natural Resources Conservation Service 
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Ногмеѕ County is located in northeastern Ohio (fig. 1). 
The total area is 424 square miles, or 271,104 acres. In 
1980, the population was 29,469. Millersburg, the county 
seat, is the largest town and has a population of 3,247. 
Other towns and their populations include Killbuck, 937; 
Holmesville, 436; Glenmont, 270; and Nashville, 211 (6). 

Holmes County is second in Ohio in number of milk 
cows, second in hay production, second in oat production, 
and third in number of cattle and calves (5). Erosion is a 
major hazard in the gently sloping to very steep areas of 
the county. Poor drainage is the major limitation on more 
level areas. If adequate artificial drainage is provided, if 
erosion is controlled by conservation practices, and if the 
soils are well managed, most of the soils in the county are 
highly productive. The southern part of the county has 
rouch topography and therefore has fewer farmable areas 
than the northern part. 


General Nature of the County 


This section provides general information about 
Holmes County. It describes early settlement, industry, 
transportation, natural resources, physiography and relief, 
geology, drainage, and climate. 


Early Settlement 


Before European settlement, the area now called 
Holmes County was populated by Delaware Indians and 


Figure 1—Location of Holmes County in Ohio. 


smaller groups of Shawnees, Mingoes, Mohicans, 
Wyandots, and Iroquois. The Indian population was 
greatest during 1740-1800 (10) 


The Treaty of Greenville, signed August 3, 1795, 
established the area north of the Greenville Treaty Line as 
Indian land. The area south of that line became part of the 
U.S. Military District. After the Treaty of Fort Industry, 
signed July 4, 1805, Indians ceded to the United States 
the area north of the Greenville Treaty Line in what is now 
Holmes County. This area became part of the Congress 
Lands (21). Gradually, the Indians moved to western Ohio 
and Indiana. 

The first permanent settlers arrived in 1809-10. On 
February 4, 1810, Hannah Butler was born in her parents’ 
cabin near the Big Spring, just north of Holmesville, on 
present State Route 83 (17). 

At about the same time Amish Mennonites from 
eastern Pennsylvania crossed the Alleghenies and made 
the first Amish settlement. A young Amish man, Jonas 
Stutzman, look up two quarter sections of land just south 
of the present village of Walnut Creek. This Amish 
settlement has grown into the largest in the United States 
(11). 

Holmes County was established in 1824 with territory 
from Wayne County to the north, Tuscarawas County to 
the east, and Coshocton County to the south (77). Soon 
thereafter, Millersburg was established as the county seat 
(16). The county was named in honor of Major Andrew 
Holmes, a young officer killed in the War of 1812 during 
the unsuccessful attack on Fort Mackinac, August 4, 1814 


(16). 


Farming 


Farming is the principal land use in Holmes County. In 
1982, about 40 percent of the land was used for cropland 
and 20 percent for pasture (27). Dairy products account 
for about 44 percent of all cash receipts from farm 
marketing (18). A large percentage of milk produced is 
used in the processing of cheese. Also, cattle and calves 
account for about 17 percent; poultry and other livestock, 
16 percent; hogs, 12 percent; corn, 5 percent; oats and 
hay, 2 percent; wheat, 1 percent; soybeans, 1 percent; 
and other crops, 1 percent of the total cash farm receipts 
(78). 

In 1987, 3,144,500 bushels of corn to be used for grain 
were harvested. Also, 205.400 bushels of wheat, 858,900 
bushels of oats for grain, and 149,200 tons of hay were 
harvested (5). The oats are mostly used by local Amish to 
feed horses. 

In 1987, Holmes County had about 1,530 farms 
averaging 129 acres each (5). Many of the smaller farms 
are in the eastern and southern, predominantly Amish, 
parts of the county (fig. 2). 
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Industry 


Major industries in Hclmes County include sandstone, 
limestone, coal, dairy and other farm products, lumbering, 
plastic, rubber, oil and gas, business machines, and 
finished wood products. Tourism as an industry has 
increased dramatically in recent years. Tourism provides 
good income and a market for local vegetables, dairy 
products, anc handicrafts (fig. 3). 


Transportation 


Transportation in Holmes County includes a network of 
bath local and interstate trucking firms. Local bus lines 
provide transportation throughout the county. Two 
railroads pass through the county. A main line of the 
Consolideted Rail Corporation passes through the 
northwestern part of the county near Big Prairie, Lakeville, 
and Loudonville. This line also is used by Amtrack 
passenger trains. A branch line of the Norfolk Southern 
Corpcration Railroad passes through the southeast part 
of the county near Baltic. An airport west of Millersburg 
accommodates private and business planes, including 
small jets. 

Millersburg, the county seat, is located on three major 
highways: U.S. 62, northeast 34 miles to Canton and 
southwest 76 miles to Columbus; State Route 39, west 18 
miles to Loudonville and east 23 miles to New 
Philadelphia and Interstate 77; and State Route 83, north 
17 miles to Wooster and south 23 miles to Coshocton. А 
system ol state highways and county and township roads 
provides access to all parts of the county. 


Natural Resources 


Soil, the most important rescurce in Holmes County, 
provides a growing medium for crops and grasses. Other 
resources include ground water, timber, sandstone, 
limestone, oil and gas, sand and gravel, coal, and clay. 

The county has a supply of ground water, the best area 
for which is Killbuck Creek Valley (7). Water is also found 
in a sandstone bedrock aquifer that extends throughout 
the county along the buried valleys of smaller streams. 
Most areas of the county have sufficient ground water 
supplies for domestic use. 

Timber harvesting and processing is an important 
industry in Holmes County, particularly in the 
southwestern part. Oak, hickory, ash, and maple are the 
most desirable species. 

Sandstone has been quarried from many commercial 
operations in Killouck and Richland Townships (30). 


Holmes County, Ohio 


Figure 2.—Smali farms on the Wooster-Canfield Association. 


Limestone mined locally is an important source of 
agricultural lime. Limestone has also been used in small 
amounts for gravel roads and as aggregate in concrete 
(30). Limestone has been quarried in almost every 
township in the county. 

Deposits of sand and gravel are found mainly along the 
Killbuck Creek Valley and its tributaries and along Lake 
Fork, Sigafoos Run, and Plum Run. They are found to a 
lesser extent along smali stream valleys and terraces in 
the glaciated part of the county. 

Coal, oil, and gas are also important resources in the 
county. The most widely distributed and most important 
coalbed is Lower Kittanning (30). Ail the coal in Holmes 
County is now surface mined (fig. 4). In the past, some 
coal was obtained from small underground mines. 
Commercial production of either gas or oil has been 
developed in nearly every township in the county. 


Brookville clay is another very important mineral 
resource of Holmes County. It is present in every township 
except Washington Township and is used for high-grade 
building brick (30). 


Physiography and Relief 


Holmes County lies in the Appalachian Plateau 
physiographic province. The northern half of the county is 
in the Glaciated Plateau section, the southern half in the 
Ungiaciated Plateau section (30). 

The northern part of the county owes its gently rolling 
landscape to glacial action. During the Pleistocene, glacial 
ice smoothed, covered, and filled in the rough bedrock 
topography (31). Most of the upland soils in this part of 
the county formed from materiais, generally glacial till, laid 
down by glaciers. 
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Figure 3.—Tourists are attracted to small retailers that sell cheese and other dairy products of Holmes County. 


The unglaciated, southern part of the county retains its 
rough, bedrock relief. it is characterized by long, steeply 
inclined slopes and sharp hilltops and ridges. The 
dominant soils formed either directly from the underlying 
bedrock or from masses of material that eroded 
downslope to more stable positions. 

An east-west strip across the center of the county 
forms a transition zone between the rugged unglaciated 
and the gently rolling glaciated parts of the county, The 
southern margin of this transition zone is the glacial 
boundary. In the transition zone, the glacial material is 
thinner than in areas further north in the county and rock 
outcrops are common. 

The highest elevation in Holmes County, 1,410 feet, is 
a hilltop 1 mile southeast of Nashville in the northeastern 
part of Knox Township (30). The lowest elevation, 790 
feet, is where Killbuck Creek leaves the county. Total relief 
is about 620 feet. However, local relief is not usually more 
than 200 to 300 feet; in many places it is less than 200 


feet (30). The steepest slopes are along the Black Creek 
Valley and the Mohican River Valley. 

The broad valley of Killbuck Creek has a conspicuous 
topography. Its flat valley bottom is 1/2 mile in width and 
lies 250 to 400 feet below the upland surfaces (30). The 
valleys of major tributaries of Killbuck Creek likewise have 
prominent features. In the northwestern part of the county, 
the deep Mohican River Valley and ils tributary, Lake Fork, 
are major topographic features (30). These two valleys are 
narrower than Killbuck Creek Valley. In the eastern part of 
the county, the valleys of tributaries of Sugar Creek are 
conspicuous. 

A prominent feature of northern Washington Township 
is the valley that enters the county at Loudonville and 
trends east-northeast to Big Prairie, where it passes into 
Wayne County (30). Although this valley is more than 1 
mile wide, it does not have a stream, but Lake Fork flows 
directly across it. This is an ancient valley whose stream 
was diverted by glaciation. 


Holmes County, Ohio 


Geology 


Holmes County is underlain by almost horizontal beds 
of sandstone, siltstone, and shale, and some beds of coal 
and limestone. The underlying bedrock is derived from 
sediments laid down during the Mississippian or 
Pennsylvanian periods. Later, these rocks were elevated 
above sea level and then were eroded and at least 
partially leveled. Many of the ridges in the county are at 
elevations of about 1,240 feet (30). 

The underlying sedimentary rocks belong to the 
Allegheny and Pottsville Formations of the Pennsylvanian 
System and the Logan and Cuyahoga Formations of the 
Mississippian System. The oldest rocks exposed in 
Holmes County are of Mississippian age. They make up 
the surface beds of the lower parts of the Killbuck Creek 
Valley and its tributary valleys in the central part of the 


county and the greater part of the valley walls and 
hillsides in the western part of the county. The 
Mississippian strata exposed in Holmes County are 
almost entirely those of the Logan Formation. Some strata 
of the Cuyahoga Formation are found in the Mohican 
River Valley (30). 

Only the Pottsville and Allegheny Formations of the 
Pennsylvania System are in Holmes County. The 
Pennsylvanian rocks are the predominant bedrock of the 
county in every lownship except Washington, Prairie, and 
Killbuck. They are the only bedrock at the surface in Paint, 
Walnut Creek, and Clark Townships (30). 

Glacial material overlies the bedrock in the northern 
part of Holmes County. The southern part of the county 
has no such material, except along some streams where 
sand and gravel of glacial origin have been carried from 
the north (30). 


Figure 4.—Surface mining for coal is important in Holmes County. 


The glacial deposits in Holmes County are of 
Wisconsinan age. The Illinoian glacier likely advanced well 
into Holmes County. It may have reached a position close 
to the present glacial boundary. There is no evidence of 
lilinoian surface drift at the outer margin. The drift in 
Killbuck Valley south of the glacial boundary is possibly 
entirely Wisconsinan outwash (37). 

In a very few places in Holmes County, till with 
remnants of weathered material at the surface is found 
below other tills. The till with remnants may be pre- 
Wisconsinan, probably Illinoian or older (31). 

Three, possibly four ice sheets entered the northern 
part of the county. The next-to-last extended the furthest; 
the southern margin of its deposits is the glacial boundary. 
The drift in Holmes County represents deposits of the 
central part of the Killbuck Lobe, and is one of the 
sublobes of the larger Erie Lobe (31). The glacial 
boundary is, at most places in Holmes County, nct 
marked by a terminal moraine. 

The glacial deposits in Holmes County are made up of 
till and outwash material, Till is an unsorted mixture of 
clay, silt, sand, pebbles, cobbles, and boulders deposited 
directly by the ice. Gravel and sand was deposited by 
streams of meltwater flowing away from the ice or 
alongside masses of ice in valleys (31). 

Glacial drift overlies bedrock in varying thickness. In 
places ledges crop out; in other places mainly in the 
greeter valleys, the drift may be more than 200 feet thick. 
On the uplands and the upper valley sides, the drift 
generally ranges in thickness from less tnan 10 feet to 
about 20 feet or more (31). The thinner drift is relatively 
smooth. It mantles the underlying bedrock surface. Its 
relief conforms to the irregularity of the bedrock surface. 
Thicker drift generally has a more irregular, hummocky 
surface form. 

In Holmes County, as the ice sheet waned, it lost ail 
forward motion. The ice sheet melted down and back. The 
hilltops appeared first above the ice and the last of the ice 
1o disappear was, in most places, elongated blocks in the 
major valleys. Meltwater from the ice blocks flowed 
between the blocks and valley sides. Stratified deposits 
were laid down. When the ice blocks finally melted in the 
valleys, they left gravel deposits in terrace-like forms along 
the valley sides. The former positions of the ice blocks 
became kettles (30). 

Valley trains and valley-train remnants exist in several 
valleys in Holmes County. Most of the valley trains are 
outside the Wisconsinan boundary, but some originated 
within the boundary. Many of them are continuations of 
kame terrace deposits, The valley trains were laid down by 
meltwater from the ice, but not in association with ice 
blocks, as were the kame terraces. Post-Wisconsinan 
stream erosion has dismembered the valley trains into 
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terraces along the valley walls or into terrace remnants 
(30). 

The ice-laid deposits of till are spread unevenly over 
the surface of the glaciated part of Holmes County. A 
large part of them are fairly smooth at the surface and 
small to moderate in thickness. Such areas are 
classified as ground moraines. Areas of more 
noticeable constructional topography in which the drift 
is of greater thickness are classified as hummocky 
moraines (3f). 

A considerable proportion of the glaciated part of 
Holmes County is an area of ground moraines in the 
uplands. It is interpenetrated by, or surrounded by, 
areas of hummocky moraines (30). 

The oldest Wisconsinan till in Holmes County is 
Altonian Millbrook Till. This till crops out in many places; 
it probably forms the bulk of the drift in the county (31). 

The Millbrook Till is overlain by the Navarre Till or 
the Haysville Till. Where the overlying tills are very thin, 
they have been weathered and incorporated into the 
present surface soil so that the Millbrook Till appears 
on the surface. 

The Navarre Till, the oldest till of Woodfordian age, is 
the surface material of much of the glaciated part of 
Holmes County. The Hayesville Till is discontinuous and 
occurs as irregular small patches or is thin and has 
been incorporated into the soil and thus is difficult to 
identify. 

The different glacial deposits are the parent 
materials for soils of widely different characteristics. Not 
only are the soils formed in till different from those 
formed in outwash, but those soils formed in Hayesville 
Till are different from soils developed in Navarre and 
Millbrook Tills. The soils of the glacial drift in the 
northern part of the county are quite different from 
those of the unglaciated remainder of the county. 


Drainage 


All the present drainage of the county is to the 
south, either directly or indirectly. But the preglacial 
drainage was both northerly and southerly from an 
ancient divide across the central part of the county. The 
glaciations reversed the northward drainage and now 
the major streams flow through the old divide. The cld 
valleys have rock floors as much as 200 feet below the 
present valley bottoms. They were partly filled with 
glacial and alluvial materials of various ages (31). 

Holmes County is entirely within the Muskingum 
River watershed. The primary drainage system in the 
county is Killbuck Creek, which flows through the 
center of the county. The major tributaries of Killbuck 
Creek include Salt, Martins, and Doughty Creeks on 
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the east side of Killbuck Creek and Paint, Shrimplin, 
Black, and Wolf Creeks on the west side. 

The western part of Holmes County is drained by the 
Mohican River and its tributary, Lake Fork. The eastern 
side of the county is drained by Walnut Creek, the Middie 
and South Forks of Sugar Creek, and Indian Trail Creek. 


Climate 


Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation for 
the survey area as recorded at Millersburg in the period 
1951 to 1983. Table 2 shows probable dates of the first 
freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 3 provides 
data on length of the growing season. 

In winter, the average temperature is 29 degrees F and 
the average daily minimum temperature is 20 degrees. 
The lowest temperature on record, which occurred on 
February 3, 1951, is -27 degrees. In summer, the average 
temperature is 70 degrees and the average daily 
maximum temperature is 82 degrees. The highest 
recorded temperature, which occurred on June 26, 1952, 
is 99 degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent lo “heal units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop between 
the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in fall. 

The total annual precipitation is about 37 inches. Of 
this, 22 inches, or 60 percent, usually falls during April 
through September. The growing season for most crops 
falls within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in 
April through September is less than 18 inches. The 
heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period of record was 
6.75 inches on July 5, 1969. Thunderstorms occur on 
about 38 days each year, and most occur in summer. 

The average seasonal snowfall is about 28 inches. 

The greatest snow depth at any one time during the 
period of record was 20 inches. On the average, 25 days 
of the year have at least 1 inch of snow on the ground. 
The number of such days varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average at 
dawn is about 80 percent. The sun shines 60 percent of 
the time possible in summer and 35 percent in winter. The 
prevailing wind is from the south. Average windspeed is 
highest, 13 miles per hour, in spring. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils and miscellaneous areas in the survey area. The 


information includes a description of the soils and 
miscellaneous areas and their location and a discussion 
of their suitability, limitations, and management for 
specified uses. Soil scientists observed the steepness, 
length, and shape of the slopes; the general pattern of 
drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants; and the 
kinds of bedrock. They dug many holes to study the soil 
profile, which is the sequence of natural layers, or 
horizons, in a soil. The profile extends from the surface 
down into the unconsolidated material in which the soil 
formed. The unconsolidated material is devoid of roots 
and other living organisms and has not been changed by 
other biological activity. 

The soils and miscellaneous areas in the survey area 
are in an orderly pattern that is related to the geology, 
landforms, relief, climate, and natural vegetation of the 
area. Each kind of soil and miscellaneous area is 
associated with a particular kind of landform or with a 
segment of the landform. By observing the soils and 
miscellaneous areas in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landform, a soil 
scientist develops a concept or model of how they were 
formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables the soil 
scientist to predict with a considerable degree of accuracy 
the kind of soil or miscellaneous area at a specific location 
on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge into 
one another as their characteristics gradually change. To 
construct an accurate soil map, however, soil scientists 
must determine the boundaries between the soils. They 
can observe only a limited number of soil profiles. 
Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented by an 
understanding of the soil-vegetation-landscape 
relationship, are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds 
of soll in an area and to determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted color, texture, size 
and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of rock 
fragments, distribution of plant roots, soil reaction, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. Soil taxonomy, the system of taxonomic 
classification used in the United States, is based mainly 
on the kind and character of soil properties and the 
arrangement of horizons within the profile. After the soil 
scientists classified and named the soils in the survey 
area, they compared the individual soils with similar soils 
in the same texonomic class in other areas so that they 


could confirm data and assemble additional data based 
on experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area generally are collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpret the data from these analyses and tests as well 
as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties to determine the expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils are 
field tested through observation of the soils in different 
uses and under different levels of management. Some 
interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, and 
some new interpretations are developed to meet local 
needs. Data are assembled from other sources, such as 
research information, production records, and field 
experience of specialists. For example, data on crop 
yields under defined levels of management are assembled 
from farm records and from field or plot experiments on 
the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over long 
periods of time, but they are not predictable from year to 
year. For example, soil scientists can predict with a fairly 
high degree of accuracy that a given soil will have a high 
water table within certain depths in most years, but they 
cannot predict that a high water table will always be at a 
specific level in the soil on a specific date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the significant 
natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they drew the 
boundaries of these bodies on aerial photographs and 
identified each as a specific map unit. Aerial photographs 
show trees, buildings, fields, roads, and rivers, all of which 
help in locating boundaries accurately. 


Survey Procedures 


The general procedures followed in making this survey 
are described in the National Soils Handbook of the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service and the Soil 
Survey Manual (29). The soil survey maps made for 
conservation planning on individual farms prior to the start 
of the project soil survey, the Geology of Holmes County 
(30), and the Glacial Geology of Holmes County (37) were 
among the references used. 

Before the actual fieldwork began, preliminary 
boundaries of slopes and landforms were plotted 
stereoscopically on aerial photographs flown in 1983 and 
enlarged to a scale of 1:15,840. USGS topographic maps 
at a scale of 1:24,000 were studied to relate land and 
image features. A reconnaissance was then made by 
vehicle prior to traversing the surface. 

Traverses were made on foot to examine the soils. In 
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areas such as the Chili-Fitchville association where the 
soil pattern is very complex, traverses were as close as 
100 yards. in areas such as the Wooster-Canfield 
association, the soil pattern is relatively simple and 
traverses were about an eighth of a mile apart. 

As the traverses were made, the soil scientists divided 
the landscape into segments in which use and 
management of soil were different. A hillside would be 
separated from a swale, a gently sloping ridgetop from a 
very steep side slope, etc. In most areas, soil 
examinations along the traverses were made 100 to 800 
yards apart, depending upon the landscape and soil 
pattern (73). Observations of such items as landform, 
windthrow, vegetation, roadbanks, and animal burrows 
were made continuously without regard to spacing. Soil 
boundaries were determined on the basis of soil 
examinations, observations, and photo interpretation. 
The soil material was examined with the aid of a hand 
auger or a spade to a depth of about 6 feet or to bedrock 
if the bedrock was within a depth of 6 feet. The pedons 
described as typical were observed and studied in pits 
that were dug with spade and shovel. 

At the beginning of the survey, sample blocks were 
selected to represent the major landscapes in the county. 
These were mapped at a rate roughly half that used in 
the remainder of the county. Extensive notes were taken 
on the composition of map units in these preliminary 
study areas. As mapping progressed, these preliminary 
notes were modified to reach the final assessment of the 
composition of the individual map units. 

Soil transects were made to determine the composition 
of soil complexes, especially the Westmoreland- 
Coshocton complex in the nonglaciated part of the county. 

Samples for chemical analysis, physical analysis, and 
engineering properties were taken from representative 
sites of several of the soils in the survey area. The 
chemical and physica! analyses were made by the Soil 
Characterization Laboratory, School of Natural 
Resources, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
The results of the analyses are stored in a computerized 
data file at the laboratory. The analyses for engineering 
properties were made by the Ohio Department of 
Transportation, Division of Highways, Bureau of Testing, 
Soils and Foundation Section, Columbus, Ohio. The 
laboratory procedures can be obtained by request from 
these respective laboratories. The results of laboratory 
analyses can be obtained from the School of Natural 
Resources, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
The Ohio Department of Natural Resources, Division of 
Soit and Water Conservation, Columbus, Ohio; and the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service, State Office, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

After completion of the soil mapping on aerial 
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photographs, map unit delineations were transferred by drainage was mapped in the field. Cultural features were 
hand to another set of the same photographs. Surface recorded from visual observations. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general scil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of soils, 
relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general soil 
map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, it consists of 
опе or more major soils or miscellaneous areas and some 
minor soils or miscellaneous areas. It is named for the 
major soils or miscellaneous areas. The components of 
опе map unit can occur in another, but in a different 
pattern. 

The general scil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or building or other structure. 
The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place in 
slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 


Soil Descriptions 


1. Wooster-Canfield Association 


Deep, gently stoping to strongly sloping, well drained and 
moderately weil drained soils on glaciated uplands 


This association is on till plains and moraines that have 
low to moderate relief. The landscape is dominantly broad, 
gently sloping and sloping till plains that have low hills and 
ridges with broad bases and other areas near major 
streams and on the border moraines characterized by 
strongly sloping hillsides and high ridges that have well 
defined, local relief. Most moderately sloping and strongly 
sloping areas used for cropland are eroded. Slopes range 
from 2 to 18 percent. 

This association makes up about 35 percent of the 
county, It is about 45 percent Wooster soils, 20 percent 
Canfield soils, and 35 percent soils of minor extent. 

Wooster soils are well drained. They are gently sloping 
to strongly sloping and on convex hilltops and convex side 
slopes. They have a fragipan at a depth of 20 to 36 inches 
that restricts root growth. Permeability is moderately slow. 
The content of organic matter is moderate or moderately 


low. The available water capacity in the zone above the 
fragipan is low. A seasonal high water table is at a depth 
of 30 to 48 inches. These soils formed in glacial till. 
Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown silt loam and loam. it is mottled in the 
fragipan. The substratum is yellowish brown gravelly loam 
glacial till. Bedrock is below a depth of 80 inches. Some 
areas of these soils are eroded. 

Canfield soils are moderately well drained. They are 
gently sloping and moderately sloping and are on concave 
hilltops, side slopes in small valleys, and concave foot 
slopes. They have a fragipan at a depth of 15 to 30 inches 
that restricts root growth. Permeability is moderate above 
the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. The content of 
organic matter is moderate or moderately low. The 
available water capacity in the zone above the fragipan is 
low. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 18 to 36 
inches. These soils formed in a thin mantle of loess and in 
the underlying glacial till. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown silt loam. The subsoil is brown and strong brown silt 
loam in the upper part, yellowish brown and dark yellowish 
brown, mottled loam in the middle part, and dark yellowish 
brown, mottled, very firm and brittle, loam (fragipan) in the 
lower part. The substratum is olive brown and light olive 
brown loam glacial till. Bedrock is below a depth of 80 
inches. Some areas of these soils are eroded. 

Included with this association in mapping are Amanda, 
Berks, Chili, Coshocton, Fitchville, Loudonville, Orrville, 
and Ravenna soils. The somewhat poorly drained 
Ravenna soils are in depressions and shallow 
drainageways. All the other soils, Amanda, Berks, Chili, 
Coshocton, Fitchville, Loudonville, and Orrville, do not 
have a fragipan. Amanda soils formed in glacial till on 
steep side slopes in stream valleys. Coshocton soils 
formed in shaly residuum on high hilltops and side slopes. 
Loudonville soils formed in glacial till and the underlying 
siltstone and sandstone residuum on hilltops and side 
slopes. The moderately deep Berks soils formed in 
residuum, and have a higher content of coarse fragments 
in the subsoil than the major soils. They are on 
moderately steep to very steep side slopes below areas 
of glacial till, Chili soils formed in kames and glacial 
outwash. Chili and Wooster soils are on kames on 
uplands or on low outwash plains or stream terraces. 
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Fitchville soils formed in silty lacustrine deposits on 
terraces along streams. Orrville soils formed in alluvium 
on flood plains. 

Most areas of this association are used for farming and 
some areas are wooded. Dairy enterprises are dominant. 
Most of the soils on the gentler slopes are used as 
cropland (fig. 5). The soils on the steeper slopes are used 
as pasture or woodland. Forage, corn, wheat, and oats 
are the príncipal crops. The less sloping soils are well 
suited to row crops, small grains, hay, pasture, and urban 
uses such as buildings. The soils on the steeper slopes 
are poorly suited to most of these uses. These soils are 
well suited to woodland. 

The erosion hazard is the main management concern if 
these soils are used for cultivated crops. In many areas 
erosion can be controlled by contour stripcropping and by 
a system of conservation tillage that leaves crop residue 
on the surface. Other major management concerns 
affecting most land uses are the seasonal wetness of 
Canfield soils and the moderately slow or slow 
permeability. 


2. Centerburg-Amanda-Wooster Association 


Deep, gently sloping to steep, moderately well drained 
and well drained soils on glaciated uplands 


This association is on till plains and moraines that have 
moderate relief. The landscape consists of elongated 
sloping plains separated by narrow valleys that have 
strongly sloping to steep sides. Most moderately sloping 
and strongly sloping areas used for cropland are eroded. 
Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent. 

This association makes up about 2 percent of the 
county. It is about 35 percent Centerburg soils, 30 percent 
Amanda soils, 20 percent Wooster soils, and 15 percent 
Soils of minor extent. 

Centerburg soils are moderately well drained. They are 
gently sloping and moderately sloping and are on concave 
hilltops and side slopes in small valleys. Permeability is 
moderately slow. The content of organic matter is 
moderate or moderately low. The available water capacity 
is high. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 18 to 
36 inches. These soils formed in glacial till. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown silty clay loam in the upper part and yellowish 
brown, dark yellowish brown, and light olive brown, 
mottled clay loam in the lower part. The substratum is light 
olive brown loam glacial till. Bedrock is below a depth of 
80 inches. Some areas of these soils are eroded. 

Amanda soils are well drained. They are gently sloping 
to steep and are on gently sloping, convex hilltops and on 
side slopes along drainageways and stream valleys, 
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Permeability is moderately slow. The content of organic 
matter is moderate or moderately low. The available water 
capacity is moderate or high. These soils formed in glacial 
till. Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam. The 
subsoil is dark yellowish brown and yellowish brown loam 
and clay loam. The substratum is light olive brown loam 
glacial till. Bedrock is below a depth of 80 inches. Some 
areas of these soils are eroded. 

Wooster soils are well drained. They are gently sloping 
and moderately sloping and are on gently sloping, convex 
hilltops and on side slopes along drainageways and 
stream valleys. They have a fragipan between depths of 
20 and 36 inches that restricts root growth. Permeability is 
moderately slow. The content of organic matter is 
moderate or moderately low. The available water capacity 
in the zone above the fragipan is low. A seasonal high 
water table is at a depth of 30 to 48 inches. These soils 
formed in glacial till. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish brown and dark 
yellowish brown silt loam and loam. It is mottled in the 
fragipan. The substratum is yellowish brown gravelly loam 
glacial till. Bedrock is below a depth of 80 inches. Some 
areas of these soils are eroded. 

Included with this association in mapping are Berks, 
Chili, Lobdell, Luray, and Orrville soils. Berks soils formed 
in residuum and have a higher content of coarse 
fragments in the subsoil than the major sails. Berks soils 
are on moderately steep to very steep side slopes below 
areas of glacial till. Chili soils formed in glacial outwash on 
low outwash plains or stream terraces. The very poorly 
drained Luray sails formed in silty lacustrine sediments in 
depressions on outwash plains and till plains. Lobdell and 
Orrville soils formed in alluvium on flood plains. 

Most areas of this association are used for farming and 
a few areas are wooded. Dairy enterprises are dominant. 
Most of the soils on the gentler slopes are used as 
cropland and the soils on the steeper slopes are used as 
pasture or woodland. Forage, corn, and wheat are the 
principal crops. The less sloping soils are well suited or 
moderately well suited to row crops, small grains, hay, 
pasture, and urban uses such as buildings. The soils on 
the steeper slopes are generally unsuited or poorly suited 
to most of these uses. These soils are well suited to 
woodland. 

The erosion hazard is the main management concern if 
these soils are cultivated. In many areas erosion can be 
controlled by contour stripcropping and a system of 
conservation tillage that leaves crop residue on the 
surface. Other major management concerns affecting 
most land uses are the steep slopes, the seasonal 
wetness of Centerburg soils, and the moderately slow 
permeability. 
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3. Coshocton-Rigley Association 


Deep, gently sloping to steep, moderately well drained 
and well drained soils on unglaciated uplands 


This association is in unglaciated, hilly areas. The hills 
have gently sloping to strongly sloping ridgetops and 
strongly sloping to steep side slopes (fig. 6). Many side 
slopes border broad valleys of other soil associations. 
Most areas used for cropland are eroded. Slopes range 
from 2 to 40 percent. 

This association makes up about 27 percent of the 
county. It is about 60 percent Coshocton soils, 10 percent 
Rigley soils, and 30 percent soils of minor extent. 

Coshocton soils are deep and moderately well drained. 
They are gently sloping to steep on ridgetops and side 
slopes. Permeability is moderately slow or slow. The 
content of organic matter is moderate or moderately low. 
The available water capacity is moderate. A seasonal high 
water table is at a depth of 18 to 42 inches. These soils 
formed in loamy colluvium and residuum derived from 
thin-bedded shale and siltstone. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
silty clay loam. It is mottled in the lower part. The 
substratum is yellowish brown and dark grayish brown, 
mottled silty clay loam. Thin-bedded, soft, shale bedrock 
is at a depth of about 65 inches. Many areas of these soils 
are eroded. 

Rigley soils are deep and well drained. They are gently 
sloping to moderately steep on ridgetops and side slopes. 
Permeability is moderately rapid. The content of organic 
matter is moderate. The available water capacity is low or 
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moderate. These soils formed in residuum or in residuum 
and colluvium derived mainly from sandstone, siitstone, 
and small amounts of shale. Typically, the surface layer is 
very dark grayish brown sandy loam. The subsurface layer 
is yellowish brown sandy loam. The subsoil is brown and 
strong brown sandy loam and channery sandy loam. The 
substratum is yellowish brown channery sandy loam. Thin- 
bedded, soft shale bedrock is at a depth of about 78 
inches. 

Included with this association in mapping are Berks, 
Farmerstown, Fitchville, Hazleton, Orrville, and 
Westmoreland soils. Berks and Hazleton soils have a 
higher content of coarse fragments in the subsoil than the 
major soils. They are on side slopes. Westmoreland soils 
are on ridgetops and side slopes. They have more clay 
than Rigley soils and are better drained than Coshocton 
soils. Farmerstown soils are on ridgetops and side slopes 
in areas surfaced mined for coal. Farmerstown soils have 
20 to 40 inches of reconstructed soil material. They do not 
have a subsoil. The somewhat poorly drained Fitchvifle 
soils are on terraces along streams. Orrville soils formed 
in alluvium on flood plains. 

Many areas of this association are used for farming 
and some areas are wooded. Dairy enterprises are 
dominant. Most of the soils on the gentler siopes are used 
as cropland. The soils on the steeper slopes are used as 
pasture or woodland. Forage, corn, wheat, and oats are 
the principal crops. The less sloping soils are well suited 
or moderately well suited to row crops, small grains, hay, 
pasture, and urban uses such as buildings. The soils on 
the steeper slopes are generally unsuited or poorly suited 


Figure 5.—Hay and corn are among the important crops on the Wooster-Cantield Assoclation. 
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to most of these uses. These soils are well suited 1o 
woodland. 

If these soils are cultivated, erosion is a moderate to 
severe hazard. In many areas it can be controlled by 
contour stripcropping and a system of conservation tillage 
that leaves crop residue on the surface. Other major 
management concerns are moderately steep and steep 
slopes, the seasonal wetness of Coshocton soils, 
droughtiness caused by the low or moderate available 
water capacity of the Rigley soils, and the moderately 
slow or slow permeability in the Coshocton soils. The 
north- and east-facing slopes are better woodland sites 
than the south- and west-facing slopes because of less 
evaporation and cooler temperatures. These sites are less 
exposed to the drying effects of the prevailing winds and 
the sun. 


4. Coshocton-Brownsville-Berks Association 


Deep and moderately deep, gently sloping to very steep, 
moderately well drained and well drained soils on 
unglaciated uplands 


This association is in very hilly, unglaciated areas. The 
hills have gently sloping to strongly sloping ridgetops and 
strongly sloping to very steep side slopes. The ridgetops 
are about 50 to 750 feet wide. Most areas used for 
cropland are eroded. Slopes range from 2 to 70 percent. 

This association makes up about 20 percent of the 
county. It is about 35 percent Coshocton soils, 30 percent 
Brownsville soils, 15 percent Berks soils, and 20 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

Coshocton soils are deep and moderately well drained. 
They are gently sloping to steep on ridgetops and side 
slopes. Permeability is moderately slow or slow. The 
content of organic matter is moderate or moderately low. 
The available water capacity is moderate. A seasonal high 
water table is at a depth of 18 to 42 inches. These soils 
formed in loamy colluvium and residuum derived from 
thin-bedded shale and siltstone. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown silt loam, The subsoil is yellowish brown 
silty clay loam. It is mottled in the lower part. The 
substratum is yellowish brown and dark grayish brown, 
mottled silty clay loam. Thin-bedded, soft shale bedrock is 
at a depth of about 65 inches. Many areas of these soils 
are eroded. 

Brownsville soils are deep and well drained. They are 
moderately steep to very steep on the lower parts of 
valley side slopes. Permeability is moderate or moderately 
rapid. The content of organic matter is moderate. The 
available water capacity is low. These soils formed in 
colluvium weathered from siltstone and fine grained 
sandstone. Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish 
brown channery silt loam. The subsoil is light yellowish 
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brown and yellowish brown. It is very channery silt loam in 
the upper part and extremely channery silt loam in the 
lower part. Fine grained sandstone bedrock is at a depth 
of about 42 inches. 

Berks soils are moderately deep and well drained. 
They are moderately steep to very steep on the lower 
parts of valley side slopes. Permeability is moderate or 
moderately rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. The available water capacity is very low. 
These soils formed in residuum derived from siltstone, 
shale, and fine grained sandstone. Typically, the surface 
layer is very dark grayish brown silt loam, The subsoil is 
yellowish brown. It is channery silt loam, very channery 
silt loam, and extremely channery loam. Siltstone and fine 
grained sandstone bedrock is at a depth of about 23 
inches. 

Included with this association in mapping are Chili, 
Gilpin, Glenford, Rigley, Orrville, and Westmoreland soils. 
The moderately deep, well drained Gilpin soils and the 
deep, wel! drained Westmoreland soils have more clay in 
the subsoil than Berks and Brownsville soils. They are 
better drained than Coshocton soils. Rigley soils have 
more sand in the subsoil than the major soils. Gilpin, 
Rigley, and Westmoreland soils are primarily on ridgetops 
and the upper side slopes. Chili soils formed in glacial 
outwash on stream terraces, Glenford soils formed in silty 
lacustrine deposits on terraces along streams, Orrville 
soils formed in alluvium on flood plains. 

Many areas of this association are used for farming 
and some areas are wooded. Dairy enterprises are 
dominant. Most of the soils on gentler slopes are used as 
cropland and the soils on the steeper slopes are used as 
pasture or woodland. Forage, corn, and wheat are the 
principal crops. The less sloping soils are well suited or 
moderately well suited to row crops, small grains, hay, 
pasture, and urban uses such as buildings. The soils on 
the steoper slopes are generally unsuited or poorly suited 
to most of these uses. These soils are moderately well 
suited or well suited to woodland. 

Slope, the erosion hazard, droughtiness caused by the 
low and very low available water capacity of the 
Brownsville and Berks soils, the seasonal wetness of the 
Coshocton soils, bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches in 
the Berks soils, and the moderately slow or slow 
permeability in the Coshocton soils are all management 
concerns. The erosion hazard of many of the soils on the 
gentler slopes can be controlled by contour stripcropping 
and a system of conservation tillage that leaves crop 
residue on the surface. The north- and east-facing slopes 
are better woodland sites than the south- and west-facing 
slopes because of less evaporation and cooler 
temperatures. These sites are less exposed to the drying 
effects of the prevailing winds and the sun. 
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5. Chili-Fitchville Association 


Deep, nearly level to very steep, well drained and 
somewhat poorly drained soils on stream terraces, 
kames, and outwash plains 


This association is on outwash plains, kames, and 
terraces along streams in valleys. The landscape consists 
of nearly level to moderately sloping terraces that have 
steep and very steep terrace breaks. Some areas are 
hummocky and have low knolls and ridges. Slopes range 
from 0 to 70 percent. 

This association makes up about 7 percent of the 
county. It is about 60 percent Chili soils, 10 percent 
Fitchville soils, and 30 percent soils of minor extent. 

Chili soils are well drained and are nearly level to very 
steep. They are on the higher and better drained parts of 
the outwash plains and large terraces and on small 
terraces and kames. Permeability is moderately rapid. The 
content of organic matter is moderate or moderately low. 
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The available water capacity is low or moderate. These 
soils formed in noncalcareous glacial outwash. Typically, 
the surface layer is brown loam. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown loam. The subsoil is yellowish brown and 
dark yellowish brown. It is loam in the upper part and very 
gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum is 
dark yellowish brown, very gravelly loamy sand and very 
gravelly sand. Some areas of these soils are eroded. 

Fitchville soils are somewhat poorly drained and are 
nearly level and gently sloping. They are on terraces along 
streams. Permeability is moderately slow. The content of 
organic matter is moderate. The available water capacity 
is high. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 12 to 
30 inches. These soils formed in stratified, glacial 
meltwater deposits. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
and light brownish gray, mottled silt loam and silty clay 
loam. The substratum is light brownish gray and yellowish 
brown, mottled silt loam. 


Figure 6.—Contour stripcrapping Is а common practice on the Goshocton-Rigley Association. 
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Included with this association in mapping are Carlisle, 
Glenford, Luray, Melvin, Orrville, Sebring, and Tioga soils. 
The moderately well drained Glenford soils are on 
terraces along streams and outwash plains. The poorly 
drained Sebring soils are in depressions on terraces. The 
very poorly drained Carlisle and Luray solls are in 
depressions on outwash plains. Tioga, Orrville, and Melvin 
soils formed in alluvium on ficod plains. 

Most areas of this association are used as cropland or 
pasture. Corn, wheat, and hay are the principal crops. All 
of the less sloping soils are well suited to row crops, hay, 
and pasture. Most of the less sloping soils are well suited 
or moderately well suited to most urban uses such as 
buildings. The somewhat poorly drained soils are poorly 
suited to most urban uses. All the soils are well suited to 
woodland. 

For row crops, erosion is a hazard on the steeper soils, 
drainage is needed on the wetter soils, and droughtiness 
is а management concern on the well drained soils. The 
less sloping, well drained soils are suited to irrigation. The 
seasonal wetness and moderately slow permeability on 
the Fitchville soils are limitations affecting buildings and 
septic tank absorption fields. Effluent in septic tank 
absorption fields placed too deep into the Chili soils can 
pollute ground water because of rapid permeability in the 
substratum. 


6. Orrville-Lobdell-Tioga Association 


Deep, nearly level, somewhat poorly drained to well 
drained soils on flood plains 


This association is on flood plains in valleys that range 
in width from less than '/в to 1/2 mile. They are subject to 
occasional flooding. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

This association makes up about 5 percent of the 
county. It is about 40 percent Orrville soils, 20 percent 
Lobdell soils, 20 percent Tioga soils, and 20 percent soils 
of minor extent. 

Orrville soils are somewhat poorly drained. They are on 
flood plains and are occasionally flooded. Permeability is 
moderate. The content of organic matter is moderate. The 
available water capacity is high. A seasonal high water 
table is at a depth of 12 to 30 inches. These soils formed 
in alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish brown, grayish 
brown, and light brownish gray, mottled silt loam and loam. 
The substratum is light brownish gray and grayish brown, 
mottled loam. 

Lobdell soils are moderately well drained. They are on 
flood plains and are occasionally flooded. Permeability is 
moderate. The content of organic matter is moderate. The 
available water capacity is high. A seasonal high water 
table is at a depth of 24 to 42 inches. These soils formed 
in alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam. 
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The subsoil is brown silt loam. It is mottled in the lower 
part. The substratum is light brownish gray, mottled silt 
loam, sandy loam, and loam in the upper part; it is 
yellowish brown, gray, and strong brown, mottled silt loam 
and sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Tioga soils are well drained. They are on flood plains 
and are subject to occasional flooding. Permeability is 
moderate or moderately rapid. The content of organic 
matter is moderate. The available water capacity is 
moderate. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 36 
to 72 inches. These soils formed in alluvium. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown loam, The subsoil is brown and 
dark yellowish brown loam and sandy loam. The 
substratum is dark yellowish brown, stratified silt loam and 
loam. 

Included with this association in mapping are Chili, 
Cidermill, Fitchville, Glenford, Melvin, and Sebring soils. 
The poorly drained Melvin soils are in depressions on 
flood plains. Chili soils formed in glacial outwash. Cidermill 
soils formed in a silty mantle and in stratified glacial 
outwash deposits. Chili and Cidermill soils are on stream 
terraces. Fitchville, Glenford, and Sebring soils formed in 
silty lacustrine deposits on terraces. 

Most areas of this association are used as cropland or 
pasture. Corn and hay are the principal crops. All these 
soils are well suited to row crops, hay, and pasture. They 
are generally unsuited to most urban uses because of 
flooding. They are well suited to woodland. 

Flooding, the seasonal wetness, and droughtiness are 
the major management concerns. These soils are 
occasionally flooded during the growing season. A 
drainage system is needed if the somewhat poorly 
drained Orrville soils are used for crops. Tioga soils are 
somewhat droughty. 


7. Melvin-Orrville Association 


Deep, nearly level, poorly drained and somewhat poorly 
drained soils on flood plains 


This association is on flood plains in valleys '/» to more 
than 1 mile in width, They are subject to frequent or 
occasional flooding. Some areas are ponded. Stopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

This association makes up about 2 percent of the 
county. It is about 60 percent Melvin soils, 25 percent 
Orrville soils, and 15 percent soils of minor extent. 

Melvin soils are poorly drained. They are on flood 
plains. They are subject to frequent flooding or ponding. 
Ponding is in swampy areas. Permeability is moderate. 
The content of organic matter is moderate. The available 
water capacity is high. A seasonal high water table is near 
or above the surface. These soils formed in alluvium. 
Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt loam. 
The subsoil is dark gray and grayish brown, mottled silt 
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loam and silty clay loam. The substratum is dark grayish 
brown very fine sandy loam and dark gray loamy very fine 
sand. 

Orrville soils are somewhat poorly drained. They are on 
flood plains and are subject to occasional flooding. 
Permeability is moderate. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. The available water capacity is high. A 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of 12 to 30 inches. 
These soils formed in alluviurn. Typically, the surface layer 
is dark grayish brown silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown, grayish brown, and light brownish gray, mottled silt 
юат and loam. The substratum is light brownish gray and 
grayish brown, mottled loam. 

Included with this association in mapping are Chili, 
Fitchville, Glenford, Lobdell, Sebring, and Tioga soils. Chili 
soils formed in glacial outwash on stream terraces. 
Fitchville, Glenford, and Sebring soils formed in silty 
lacustrine deposits on terraces. The well drained Tioga 
soils and the moderately well drained Lobdell soils are on 
flood plains mainly of major streams. 

Some drained areas of this association are used as 
cropland. Other areas are used as pasture. Some 
undrained areas are wooded. Ponded areas are used as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. Corn is the principal crop. 
Drained areas of these scils are moderately well suited or 
well suited to row crops. The soils in thís association are 
generally unsuited to most urban uses because of 
flooding and ponding. They are moderately well suited or 
well suited to woodland. 

Flooding, ponding, and the seasonal wetness are the 
major management concerns. These soils are subject to 


frequent or occasional flooding during the growing season. 


A drainage system is needed if these soils are used for 
corn or hay. If these soils are used as woodland, flooding 
and wetness limit the use of equipment for planting and 
harvesting trees. Logging is possible when the soils are 
frozen or during the drier parts of the year. 


8. Euclid-Fitchville-Orrville Association 


Deep, nearly level and gently sloping, somewhat poorly 
drained soils on low stream terraces, lake plains terraces, 
end flood plains 


This association is on broad flats in valleys that range 
from 1/4 to 1/2 mile wide. The narrow, meandering 
streams in the valley have been straightened to improve 
the drainage of the soils for cropland. Euclid scils are on 
low stream terraces, and Fitchville soils are on slightly 
higher terraces that border the uplands. Euclid soils are 
subject to occasional flooding. Slopes range from 0 to 6 
percent. 

This association makes up about 2 percent of the 
county. It is about 45 percent Euclid soils, 25 percent 
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Fitchville soils, 10 percent Orrville soils, and 20 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

Euclid soils are somewhat poorly drained. They are on 
nearly level, low stream terraces and are subject to 
occasional flooding. Permeability is moderately slow. The 
content of organic matter is moderate. The available water 
capacity is high. A seasonal high water table is at a depth 
of 12 to 30 inches. These soils formed in stratified silty 
deposits. Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish brown and grayish 
brown, mottled silt loam. The substratum is grayish brown, 
mottled silt loam and dark yellowish brown, mottled silty 
clay loam. 

Fitchville soils are somewhat poorly drained and nearly 
level and gently sloping. They are on terraces and lake 
plains. Permeability is moderately slow. The content of 
organic matter is moderate. The available water capacity 
is high. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 12 to 
30 inches. These soils formed in glacial meltwater 
deposits. Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
brownish gray, mottled silt loam and silty clay loam. The 
substratum is light brownish gray and yellowish brown, 
mottled silt loam. 

Orrville soils are somewhat poorly drained. They are on 
flood plains and are subject to occasional flooding. 
Permeability is moderate. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. The available water capacity is high. A 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of 12 to 30 inches. 
These soils formed in alluvium. Typically, the surface layer 
is dark grayish brown silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown, grayish brown, and light brownish gray, mottled silt 
loam and loam. The substratum is light brownish gray and 
grayish brown, mottled loam. 

Included with this association in mapping are Glenford, 
Lobdell, Melvin, and Sebring soils. The moderately well 
drained Glenford soils are on terraces adjacent to 
uplands. The poorly drained Sebring soils are in 
depressions on terraces. Melvin and Lobdell soils formed 
in alluvium on flood plains. 

Most areas of this association are used as cropland. 
Some areas are used as pasture. Corn and hay are the 
principal crops. Drained areas of these soils are well 
suited to row crops, hay, and pasture. The soils included 
in this association in mapping are generally unsuited to 
most urban uses because of flooding. They are well suited 
to woodland. 

Fiooding, the seasonal wetness, and moderately slow 
permeability are the major management concerns. Also, a 
moderate hazard of erosion is а management concern on 
the gently sloping Fitchville soils. Euclid and Orrville soils 
are occasionally flooded during the growing season. А 
drainage system is needed if these soils are used for row 
crops or hay. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units delineated on the detailed maps at the 
back of this survey represent the soils or miscellaneous 
areas in the survey area. The map unit descriptions in this 
section, along with the maps, can be used to determine 
the suitability and potential of a unit for specific uses. They 
also can be used to plan the management needed for 
those uses. More information about each map unit is 
given under the heading "Use and Management of the 
Soils" 

A map unit delineation on a map represents an area 
dominatec by one or more major kinds of soil or 
miscellaneous areas. A map unit is identified and named 
according to the taxonomic classification of the dominant 
soils or miscellaneous areas. Within a taxonomic class 
there are precisely defined limits for the properties of the 
soils. On the landscape, however, the soils and 
miscellaneous areas are natural phenomena, and thay 
have the characteristic variability of all natural 
phenomena. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of other 
taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit is made 
up of the soils or miscellaneous areas for which it is 
named and some “included” areas that belong to other 
taxonomic classes. 

Most included soils have properties similar to those of 
the dominant soil or soils in the map unit, and thus they 
do not affect use and management. These are called 
noncontrasting, or similar, inclusions. They may or may 
not be mentioned in the map unit description. Other 
included soils and miscellaneous areas, however, have 
properties and behavioral characteristics divergent 
enough to affect use or to require different management. 
These are called contrasting, or dissimilar, inclusions. 
They generally are in small areas and could not be 
mapped separately because of the scale used. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils or miscellaneous 
areas are identified by a special symbol on the maps. The 
included areas of contrasting soils or miscellaneous areas 
are mentioned in the map unit descriptions. A few 
included areas may not have been observed, and 
consequently they are not mentioned in the descriptions, 
especially where the pattern was so complex that it was 


impractical to make enough observations te identify all the 
soils and miscellaneous areas on the landscape. 

The presence of included areas in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the data. The 
objective of mapping is not to delineate pure taxonomic 
Classes but rather to separate the landscape into 
landforms or landform segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
segments on the map provides sufficient information for 
the development of resource plans, but if intensive use of 
small areas is planned, onsite investigation is needed to 
define and locate the soils and miscellaneous areas. 

An identifying symbol precedes the map unit name in 
the map unit descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the unit and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up a 
soil series. Except for differences in texture of the surface 
layer, all the soils of a series have major horizons that are 
similar in composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer, slope, stoniness, degree of erosion, and other 
characteristics that affect their use. On the basis of such 
differences, a soil series is divided into soil phases. Most 
of the areas shown on the detailed soil maps are phases 
of soil series. The name of a soil phase commonly 
indicates a feature that affects use or management. For 
example, Canfield silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is a 
phase of the Canfield series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
Soils or miscellaneous areas. These map units are called 
complexes. 

A complex consists of two or more soils or 
miscellaneous areas in such an intricate pattern or in such 
small areas that they cannot be shown separately on the 
maps. The pattern and proportion of the soils or 
miscellaneous areas are somewhat similar in all areas. 
Wooster-Chili complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is an 
example. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such areas 
have little or no soil material and support little or no 
vegetation. Pits, gravel, is an example. 

Table 4 gives the acreage and propartionate extent of 
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each map unit. Other tables (see "Summary of Tables") 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, capabilities, 
and potentials for many uses. The Glossary defines many 
of the terms used in describing the soils or miscellaneous 
areas. 


AmE—Amanda loam, 18 to 25 percent 
slopes 


This deep, moderately steep, well drained soil is on 
side slopes of deeply entrenchec drainageways on 
moraines and dissected till plains. Most areas are long 
and narrow and range from 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable loam about 
8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, about 2 inches thick, 
is yellowish brown, friable loam. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown, friable and firm, loam about 50 inches thick. It is 
mottled in the lower part. The substratum to a depth of 
about 80 inches is dark yellowish brown, friable, loam 
glacial till. Some areas have a silt loam surface layer. A 
few areas have more sand in the subsoil and substratum. 
Some areas have slopes of 25 to 40 percent. A few places 
have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Some areas 
are moderately well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping and making up about 
10 percent of most areas are small areas of Chili soils and 
small seeps and springs. Chili soils have more sand and 
gravel in the substratum than the Amanda soil. They are 
on the lower parts of side slopes near larger 
drainageways. 

А seasonal high water table in this Amanda soil is at a 
depth of more than 48 inches. Permeability is moderately 
slow. The root zone is deep. Available water capacity is 
moderate or high. Tilth is good. Runoff is very rapid. The 
content of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas are used for pasture and woodland. 

Because of the moderately steep slope and the very 
severe erosion hazard, this soil is generally unsuited to 
cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to the grasses and legumes 
used for pasture. The good natural drainage permits early 
spring grazing. If the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
erosion is very severe. Timely grazing, proper stocking 
rates, and pasture rotation help to keep the soil and plants 
in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
severe. Slope and ‘ow strength limit the use of equipment. 
Erosion is a hazard, Building logging roads and skid trails 
on the contour facilitates the use of equipment and helps 
to control erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover are 
also used to reduce erosion. Log landings should be 
located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing sites can 
be improved on this scil by cutting and filling to a more 
desirable slope. Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul 
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roads and log landings will improve soil strength. Because 
of slope, special equipment is needed for site preparation 
and planting. Plant competition can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

Because of slope, this soil is poorly suited as a site for 
buildings. During construction, erosion and sedimentation 
can be reduced by using plant cover and other water- 
control measures. Locating roads and streets on the 
contour will reduce the steepness of grade. Diversions are 
used to carry away runoff from higher, adjacent soils, to 
reduce seascnal wetness, and to control erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. The main limitations are slope and the 
maderately slow permeability. Effluent from absorption 
fields may surface downslope. Placing the distribution 
lines of the septic tank absorplion system across the 
slope reduces lateral seepage of effluent to the surface. 
Enlarging the absorption field or installing a double 
absorption field system increases effluent absorption. 

The land capability classification is Vle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5А. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-2. 


AwB—Amanda-Wooster complex, 2 to 6 
percent slopes 


These deep, gently sloping, well drained soils are on 
slightly convex areas on till plains and moraines. Most 
areas are about 50 percent Amanda silt loam and 40 
percent Wooster silt loam. The Amanda and Wooster soils 
are very intermingled on the landscape. They are so 
intricately mixed or in areas so small that mapping them 
separately was not practical. Areas are irregularly shaped 
and range from 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the Amanda soil has a brown, friable, silt 
loam surface layer about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown, firm, loam and clay loam about 50 inches 
thick. It is mottled in the lower part. The substratum to a 
depth of about 80 inches is yellowish brown, mottled, firm, 
loam glacial till. In places the surface layer is loam. In 
some small eroded spots subsoil material is mixed into 
the surface layer. In some areas the soil is moderately 
well drained. 

Typically, the Wooster soil has a dark grayish brown, 
friable, silt loam surface layer about 9 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 44 inches thick. The upper part is 
yellowish brown, friable, silt loam and loam; the lower part 
is a dark yellowish brown, mottled, very firm and brittle, 
loam (fragipan). The substratum to a depth of about 80 
inches is dark yellowish brown, mottled, firm, loam glacial 
till. Some areas have a loam surface layer. A few places 
have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches, Some areas 
are moderately well drained. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
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somewhat poorly drained soils in depressions and small 
drainageways. included soils make up about 10 percent of 
most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table is at a depth of 
30 to 48 inches during extended wet periods in the 
Wooster soil. It is at a depth of more than 48 inches in the 
Amanda soil. A fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 38 inches in 
the Wooster soil. Permeability is moderately slow in both 
soils. The root zone is deep in the Amanda soil. It mainly 
is restricted to the 20- to 36-inch zone above the dense 
fragipan in the Wooster soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate or high in the Amanda soil and low in the zone 
above the fragipan in the Wooster soil. Tiith is good in 
both soils. Runoff is medium. The content of organic 
matter is moderate in both soils. 

Most areas of these soils are in cropland. Some areas 
are used as pasture and a few areas are woodland. 

These soils are well suited to corn, small grains, and 
hay. The good natural drainage is favorable to alfalfa. A 
moderate hazard of erosion and surface crusting are the 
main concerns of management. Conservation tillage, 
which leaves crop residue on the surface, contour tillage, 
contour stripcropping, cover crops, rotations that include 
grasses and legumes, and grassed waterways help to 
reduce runoff and to contro! erosion. These soils are well 
suited to no-till. Deferring plowing until spring, after leaving 
crop residue on the surface over winter, also protects 
these soils against erosion. Returning crop residue or 
other organic matter to the soil increases water intake, 
improves tilth and fertility, and reduces crusting. Random 
subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal high 
water table in the included wetter soils. 

Most areas of pasture are in rotation with cultivated 
crops. These soils are well suited to a variety of pasture 
plants. They can be grazed early in spring. If the pasture 
is overgrazed or if the soils are plowed for seedbed 
preparation, erosion is a moderate hazard. Reseeding 
with a cover or companion crop, muiching, and no-till 
seading help to reduce the risk of erosion. 

These soils are well suited to trees; however, most 
wooded areas are small. On the Wooster soil, trees are 
subject to windthrow, and plant competition is severe. On 
the Amanda soil, plant competition is severe, and low 
strength is a concern during harvest for haul roads and 
log landings. Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul 
roads and log landings will improve soil strength. 
Frequent, light thinning and harvesting will increase stand 
vigor and reduce the windthrow hazard. Harvesting 
procedures that do not leave the remaining trees widely 
spaced or isolated will also reduce the windthrow hazard. 
Plant competition can be controlled by removing vines 
and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

These soils are well suited as a site for buildings. On 
the Amanda soil, the main limitations are seasonal 
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wetness and shrinking and swelling of the soil. On the 
Wooster soil, the main limitation is seasonal wetness. On 
both soils, building sites should be landscaped to provide 
good surface drainage away from foundations. On the 
Wooster soil, water moves downslope along the top of the 
fragipan and can cause wetness in basements and 
around foundations. Drains at the base of footings remove 
excess water around foundations and basement walls. 
Also, exterior basement wall coatings help to prevent wet 
basements. On the Amanda soil, backfilling along 
basement walls with a low shrink-swell material reduces 
damage caused by shrinking and swelling of the soil. 
During construction, erosion and sedimentation can be 
reduced by using plant cover and other water-control 
measures. Artificial drainage and the use of suitable base 
material improve soil strength and help prevent damage 
caused by frost action to local roads and streets. 

The Amanda soil is mocerately well suited as a site for 
septic tank absorption fields. The Wooster soil is poorly 
suited to this use. The main limitation in both soils is the 
moderately slow permeability. Seasonal wetness is a 
limitation in the Wooster soil. Perimeter drains around a 
septic tank absorption field help to lower the seasonal 
high water table in the Wooster soil. Effluent from septic 
tank absorption fields may seep along the top of the 
fragipan in the Wooster soil and surface downslope. 
Placing the distribution lines of the septic tank absorption 
system across the slope reduces lateral seepage of 
effluent to the surface, Enlarging the absorption field or 
installing a double absorption field system increases 
effluent absorption. 

The land capability classification is lle. The woodland 
ordination symbols are 5A on the Amanda soil and 5D on 
the Wooster soil. The pasture and hayland suitability 
groups are A-1 for the Amanda soil and F-3 for the 
Wooster soil. 


AwC2—Amanda-Wooster complex, 6 to 12 
percent slopes, eroded 


These deep, moderately sloping, well drained soils are 
on complex slopes on till plains and moraines. Most areas 
are about 50 percent Amanda silt loam and 40 percent 
Wooster silt loam. In both soils, erosion has removed part 
of the original surface layer. The present surface layer of 
bath soils is a mixture of the original surface layer and the 
subsoil material. The Amanda and Wooster soils are so 
intricately mixed or in areas so small that mapping them 
separately is not practical. Areas are irregularly shaped 
and range from 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the Amanda soil has a brown, friable, silt 
loam surface layer about 8 inches thick. Generally, plowing 
has mixed some streaks and pockets of dark yellowish 
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brown subsoil material into the surface layer. The subsoil 
is about 58 inches thick. The upper part is dark yellowish 
brown, friable loam and yellowish brown, firm loam; the 
lower part is yellowish brown, mottled, firm, clay loam and 
loam. The substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is 
light olive brown, mottled, firm, loam glacial till. In places 
the surface layer is loam. in some areas the soil is 
moderately well drained. The wooded areas are not 
eroded. 

Typically, the Wooster soil has a brown, friable, silt loam 
surface layer about 8 inches thick. Generally, plowing has 
mixed some streaks and pockets of yellowish brown 
subsoil material into the surface layer. The subsoil is about 
40 inches thick. The upper part is yellowish brown, friable, 
silt loam and loam; the lower part is dark yellowish brown, 
mottled, very firm and brittle, loam (fragipan). The 
substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is dark yellowish 
brown, mottled, firm, loam glacial till. Some areas have a 
joam or gravelly loam surface layer. A few places have 
bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Some areas are 
moderately well drained. The wooded areas are not 
eroded. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
somewhat poorly drained soils in depressions and small 
drainageways. Included soils make up about 10 percent of 
most areas. 

Aperched, seasonal high water table is at a depth of 
30 to 48 inches during extended wet periods in the 
Wooster soil. It is at a depth of more than 48 inches in the 
Amanda soil. A fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 36 inches in 
the Wooster soil. Permeability is moderately slow in both 
soils. The root zone is deep in the Amanda soil. It is 
mainly restricted to the 20- to 36-inch zone above the 
fragipan in the Wooster soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate or high in the Amanda soil and low in the zone 
above the fragipan in the Wooster soil. Tilth is good in 
both soils. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderately low in both soils. 

Most areas of these soils are cropland. Some areas are 
used as pasture. A few areas are woodland. 

These soils are moderately well suited to corn and 
small grains and well suited to hay. The good natural 
drainage is favorable to alfalfa. A severe hazard of further 
erosion, surface crusting, and the restricted rooting depth 
in the Wooster soil are the main concerns of 
management. Erosion reduces the thickness of the root 
zone above the fragioan in the Wooster soil, thus reducing 
the volume of soil from which crops can extract moisture 
and plant nutrients. No-till and other forms of conservation 
tillage that leave crop residue on the surface, rotations 
that include grasses and legumes, and grassed 
waterways help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. 
These soils are well suited to no-till. In areas that have 
smooth, uniform slopes, this unit is well suited to such 
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erosion control practices as contour stripcropping and 
contour cultivation. These practices are difficult to use on 
complex slopes. Leaving crop residue on the surface in fall 
and not plowing until spring also protect the soil against 
erosion. Crop residue or other organic matter returned to 
the soil increases water infiltration, improves tilth and 
fertility, and reduces crusting. Random subsurface drains 
are used to lower the seasonal high water table in the 
included wetter soils. 

On pasture, these soils are well suited to grasses and 
legumes. These soils can be grazed early in spring. If 
these soils are plowed for seedbed preparation or the 
pasture is overgrazed, continued erosion is a severe 
hazard. Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, using 
a mulch, and no-till seeding help to reduce the risk of 
erosion. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely 
deferment of grazing, and weed control help to keep the 
plants and the soils in good condition. 

These soils are well suited to trees; however, most 
wooded areas are small. In the Wooster soil, trees are 
subject to windthrow and plant competition is moderate. 
On the Amanda soil, plant competition is severe, and low 
strength is a harvest concern for haul roads and log 
landings. Slope is a harvest concern for log landings on 
both soils. Log landings should be located on less sloping 
soils nearby, or landing sites can be improved on these 
soils by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. 
Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log 
landings will improve soil strength. Frequent, light thinning 
and harvesting will increase stand vigor and reduce the 
windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures that do not 
leave the remaining trees widely spaced or isolated will 
also reduce the windthrow hazard. Plant competition can 
be controlled by removing vines and the less desirable 
trees and shrubs. 

Because of slope, these soils are moderately well 
suited as a site for buildings. Other than slope, the main 
limitations on the Amanda soil are seasonal wetness and 
the shrinking and swelling of the soil. On the Wooster 
soll, the other main limitation is seasonal wetness. On 
both soils, building sites should be landscaped to provide 
good surface drainage away from foundations. On the 
Wooster soil, water moves downslope along the top of 
the fragipan and can cause wetness in basements and 
around foundations. Drains at the base of footings 
remove excess waler around foundations and basement 
walls. Also, exterior basement wall coatings help to 
prevent wet basements. On the Amanda soil, backfilling 
along basement walls with a low shrink-swell material 
reduces damage caused by shrinking and swelling of the 
soil. During construction, erosion and sedimentation can 
be reduced by using plant cover and other water-control 
measures. Artificial drainage and the use of suitable 
base material improve soil strength and help to prevent 
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damage caused by frost action to local roads and 
sireets. 

The Amanda soil is moderately well suited and the 
Wooster soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. The main limitation on both soils is the 
moderately slow permeability. Seasonal wetness is a 
limitation on the Wooster soil. Interceptor drains placed 
upslope from the septic tank absorption field or perimeter 
drains around the absorption field help to lower the 
seasonal high water table. On the Wooster soil, effluent 
from absorption fields can seep along the top of the 
fragipan and surface downslope. Placing the distribution 
lines of the septic tank absorption system across the 
slope reduces lateral seepage of effluent to the surface. 
Enlarging the absorption field or installing a double 
absorption field system increases effluent absorption. 

The land capability classification is Ме. The woodland 
ordination symbols are 5A on the Amanda soil and 5D on 
the Wooster soil. The pasture and hayland suitability 
groups are А-1 for the Amanda soil and F-3 for the 
Wooster soil. 


AwD2—Amanda-Wooster complex, 12 to 18 
percent slopes, eroded 


These deep, strongly sloping, well drained soils are on 
Side slopes of natural drainageways and ridges on 
moraines and dissected till plains. Most areas are about 
50 percent Amanda silt loam and 40 percent Wooster silt 
loam. On both soils, erosion has removed part of the 
origina! surface layer. The surface layer of both soils is a 
mixture of the original surface layer and the subsoil 
material. The Amanda and Wooster soils are so intricately 
mixed or in areas so small that mapping them separately 
is not practical. Areas are irregularly shaped and range 
from 5 to 20 acres in size. 

Typically, the Amanda soil has a brown, friable, silt 
loam surface layer about 7 inches thick, It has some 
streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil material, 
The subsoil is yellowish brown, friable and firm, loam and 
clay loam about 40 inches thick. It is mottled in the lower 
part. The substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is 
yellowish brown, mottled, firm, loam glacial till. In places 
the surface layer is loam. In some areas the soil is 
moderately well drained. Most of the wooded areas are 
not eroded. 

Typically, the Wooster scil has a brown, friable, silt loam 
surface layer about 7 inches thick. Generally, plowing has 
mixed some streaks and pockets of dark yellowish brown 
subsoil material into the surface layer. The subsoil is about 
37 inches thick. The upper part is yellowish brown, firm, 
silt loam and loam; the lower part is dark yellowish brown, 
mottled, very firm and brittle, loam (fragipan). The 
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substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is dark yellowish 
brown, mottled, firm, loam glacial till. Some areas have a 
loam or gravelly loam surface layer. A few areas have 
more sand in the subsoil and substratum. A few places 
have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Some areas 
are moderately well drained. Most of the wooded areas 
are not eroded. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
somewhat poorly drained soils in small drainageways. A 
few areas contain seep spots. Included soils make up 
about 10 percent of most areas. 

А perched, seasonal high water table is at a depth of 
30 to 48 inches during extended wet periods in the 
Wooster soil. It is at a depth of more than 48 inches in the 
Amanda soil. A fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 36 Inches in 
the Woosier soil. Permeability is moderately slow in both 
soils. The root zone is deep in the Amanda soil. It is 
mainly restricted to the 20- to 36-inch zone above the 
fragipan in the Wooster soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate or high in the Amanda soil. It is low in the zone 
above the fragipan in the Wooster soil. Tilth is good in 
both soils. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderately low in both soils. 

A few areas of these soils are in cropland. Many areas 
are used as pasture. Some areas are native hardwoods. 

These soils are poorly suited to corn and small grains 
and moderately well suited to hay. The good natural 
drainage is favorable to alfalfa. Slope and the very severe 
hazard of further erosion are the main concerns of 
management. Slope hinders the use of machinery and the 
installation of erosion control practices. On the Wooster 
soil, continued erosion further reduces the thickness of 
the root zone above the fragipan and reduces the volume 
of soil from which crops can extract moisture and plant 
nutrients. Row crops can be grown occasionally in this 
unit if erosion is controlled. No-till and other forms of 
conservation tillage that leave crop residue on the surface, 
rotations with grasses and legumes, and planting cover 
crops help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. Some 
areas are suited to contour stripcropping, but most areas 
are not adapted to this practice because of short, complex 
slopes. Grassed waterways are used to reduce gullying in 
areas of concentrated runoff. 

On pasture, these soils are moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. If the soils are plowed for seedbed 
preparation or if the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
continued erosion is very severe, Reseeding with a cover 
ог companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help 
1o reduce the risk of erosion. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, timely grazing, and weed control help to 
keep the plants and the soils in good condition. 

These soils are well suited to trees; however, most 
wooded areas are small. On both soils, slope limits the 
use of equipment, runoff can cause erosion, and plant 
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competition is severe. On the Wooster soil, trees are 
subject to windthrow. On the Amanda soil, low strength is 
a harvest concern for haul roads and log landings. 
Building logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment and helps to control 
erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover are also used to 
reduce erosion. Log landings should be located on less 
sloping soils nearby, or landing sites can be improved on 
this soil by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. 
Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log 
landings will improve soil strength. Because of slope, 
special equipment is needed for site preparation and 
planting. Frequent, light thinning and harvesting will 
increase stand vigor and reduce the windthrow hazard. 
Harvesting procedures that do not leave the remaining 
trees widely spaced or isolated will also reduce the 
windthrow hazard. Plant competition can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

Because of slope, these soils are poorly suited as a 
site for buildings. On both soils, building sites should be 
landscaped to provide good surface drainage away trom 
foundations. Diversions are used to carry away runoff 
from higher adjacent soils, to reduce seasonal wetness, 
and to control erosion. The buildings should be designed 
so they conform to the natural slope of the land. During 
construction, erosion and sedimentation can be reduced 
by using plant cover and other water-control measures. 
Locating roads and streets on the contour will reduce the 
steepness of grade. 

These soils are poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. The main limitations in both soils are 
slope and the moderately slow permeability. Seasonal 
wetness is a limitation on the Wooster soil. Interceptor 
drains placed upslope from the septic tank absorption 
field or perimeter drains around the absorption field help 
to lower the seasonal high water table. On the Wooster 
soil effluent from absorption fields can seep along the top 
of the fragipan and surface downslope. Placing the 
distribution lines of the septic tank absorption system 
across the slope reduces lateral seepage of effluent to the 
surface. Enlarging the absorption field or installing a 
double absorption field system increases effluent 
absorption. 

The land capability classification is IVe. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5R for both soils. The pasture and 
hayland suitability groups are A-1 in the Amanda soil and 
F-8 in the Wooster soil. 


BkD—Berks silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, very stony 


This moderately deep, moderately steep, well drained 
soil is on the upper parts of side slopes of valleys cut into 
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hills on the unglaciated uplands. Stones, 10 to 24 inches 
in diameter, cover 1 to 3 percent of the surface. Most 
areas are above steeper slopes and below less sloping 
ridgetops. Most areas are long and narrow and range from 
5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown, friable, channery silt loam, very 
channery silt loam, and extremely channery loam, about 
20 inches thick. Light olive brown, fine grained sandstone 
and siltstone bedrock is at a depth of about 23 inches. 

In some areas the surface layer is loam or channery silt 
loam, Also, in places bedrock is below a depth of 40 
inches. In a few places the surface is free of stones. In 
other places stones are more than 24 inches in diameter. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the deep Coshocton and Westmoreland soils on narrow 
foot slopes. Coshocton and Westmoreland soils are not 
as stony as the Berks soil. Also included are scattered 
areas of rock outcrops that have little or no soil cover 
and small, wet areas at the heads of drainageways. 
Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most 
areas. 

Permeability in this Berks soil is moderate or 
moderately rapid. The root zone is moderately deep and 
slightly restricted by the larger rock fragments in the 
subsoil. Available water capacity is very low. Runoff is 
rapid. The content of organic matter is moderate. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are wooded. A few areas 
are in pasture. 

This soil is generally unsuited to corn, small grains, and 
hay because of large stones on the surface. 

On pasture, this soil is poorly suited to grasses and 
legumes because of large stones on the surface. The 
good natural drainage permits early spring grazing, but 
little forage is produced during the dry part of the summer. 
Overgrazing or cultivation of this soil will increase the risk 
of erosion. Timely grazing, proper stocking rates, and 
pasture rotation help to keep the soil and plants in good 
condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to trees. Slope and 
very low available moisture are the main concerns in 
management. Building haul roads and skid trails on the 
contour facilitates the use of equipment. The moderately 
deep bedrock is rippable with construction equipment. 
Also, log landings should be located on less sloping soils 
nearby or landing sites can be improved on this soil by 
cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Because of 
slope, special equipment is needed for site preparation 
and planting. Planting seediings that have been 
transplanted once and mulching around seedlings will 
reduce the seedling mortality rate. Coves and north- and 
east-facing slopes are the best woodland sites. These 
sites have cooler temperatures and less 
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evapotranspiration because of less exposure to the 
prevailing wind and sun. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for buildings because 
of slope. Also, large stones are a nuisance. Building sites 
should be located on the less sloping areas of this unit. 
The buildings should be designed to conform to the 
natural slope of the land. During construction, erosion and 
sedimentation can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields because of slope and depth to rock. 

The land capability classification is Vis. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4F on north aspects and ЗЕ on south 
aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group is A-4. 


BkE—Berks silt loam, 25 to 35 percent 
slopes, very stony 


This moderately deep, steep, well drained soil is on 
side slopes of valleys cut into hills on the unglaciated 
uplands. Stones, 10 to 24 inches in diameter, cover 1 to 3 
percent of the surface. Most areas are long and narrow 
and range from 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown, friable, channery silt loam, very channery 
silt loam, and extremely channery loam, about 23 inches 
thick. Yellowish brown, fine grained sandstone and 
siltstone bedrock is at a depth of about 26 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is loam or channery silt loam. 

Also, in places bedrock is below a depth of 40 inches. In a 
few places the surface is free of stones. In other places 
stones are greater than 24 inches in diameter. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
deep Coshocton and Westmoreland soils on narrow foot 
slopes. The Berks soil is stonier than Coshocton and 
Westmoreland soils. Aiso included are scattered areas of 
rock outcrops that have little or no soil cover and small, 
wet areas at the heads of drainageways. Included soils 
make up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Berks soil is moderate or 
moderately rapid. The root zone is moderately deep and 
slightly restricted by the larger rock fragments in the 
subsoil. Available water capacity is very low. Runoff is very 
rapid. The content of organic matter is moderate. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are wooded. A few areas 
are used as pasture. 

Because of the steep slope, very severe erosion 
hazard, and large stones, this soil is generally unsuited to 
cropland and pasture, 

This soil is moderately weil suited to trees. Slope and 
very low available moisture are the main concerns in 
management. Building logging roads and skid trails on the 
contour facilitates the use of equipment. The moderately 
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deep bedrock is rippable with construction equipment. 
Also, log landings should be located on less sloping soils 
nearby, or landing sites can be improved on this scil by 
cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Because of 
Slope, special equipment is needed for site preparation 
and planting. Planting seedlings that have been 
transplanted once and mulching around seedlings will 
reduce the seedling mortality rate. Coves and north- and 
east-facing slopes are the best woodland sites. These 
sites have cooler temperatures and less 
evapotranspiration because of less exposure to the 
prevailing wind and sun. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings 
and septic tank absorption fields. The steep slope and 
depth to bedrock are the main limitations. 

The land capability classification is Vils. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4F on north aspects and 3F on south 
aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group is А-4. 


BkF—Berks silt loam, 35 to 70 percent 
slopes, very stony 


This moderately deep, very steep, well drained soil is 
on valley side slopes on unglaciated uplands. Most 
delineations include one side slope of a major valley or 
both side slopes of narrow tributary valleys. Stones, 10 
inches to 24 inches in diameter, cover 1 to 3 percent of 
the surface. Most areas are long and narrow and range 
from 5 to 150 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface soil is very dark grayish brown 
and dark grayish brown, friable silt loam about 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown, friable, channery silt 
loam, very channery silt loam, and extremely channery silt 
loam, about 22 inches thick. Yellowish brown, fine grained 
sandstone and siltstone bedrock is at a depth of about 27 
inches. In some areas the surface layer is loam or 
channery silt loam. Also, in places bedrock is below a 
depth of 40 inches. In a few places the surface is free of 
Stones. In other places stones are greater than 24 inches 
in diameter. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
deep Coshocton and Westmoreland soils on narrow foot 
slopes. The Berks soil is stonier than Coshocton and 
Westmoreland soils. Also included are scattered areas of 
rock outcrops that have little or no soil cover, Wet areas 
around springs on the lower parts of the slope are also 
included. Many delineations include the bottoms of some 
narrow valleys that carry streams in wet weather. Included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Berks soil is moderate or 
moderately rapid. The root zone is moderately deep and 
slightly restricted by the larger rock fragments in the 
subsoil. Available water capacity is very low. Runoff is very 
rapid. The content of organic matter is moderate. 
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Nearly all areas of this soil are woodland. 

Because of the very steep slope, very severe erosion 
hazard, and large stones, this soil is generally unsuited to 
cropland and pasture. 

This soil is moderately well suited te trees. The main 
concerns in management are the very low available 
moisture, the erosion hazard, and the equipment 
limitation. Building logging roads and skid trails on the 
contour facilitates the use of equipment and helps to 
control erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover are also 
used to reduce erosion. The moderately deep bedrock is 
rippable with construction equipment. Log landings should 
be located on less sloping soils nearby, or lancing sites 
can be improved on this soil by cutting and filling to a 
more desirable slope. Because of slope, special 
equipment is needed for site preparation and planting. 
Planting seedlings that have been transplanted once and 
mulching around seedlings will reduce the seedling 
mortality rate. Coves and north- and east-facing slopes 
are the best woodland sites. These sites have cooler 
temperatures and less evapotranspiration because of less 
exposure to the prevailing wind and sun. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings 
and septic tank absorption fields because of the very 
steep slope and the moderately deep bedrock 

The land capability classification is VIIs. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R on north aspects and ЗН on 
south aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group 
is H-1. 


BnB—Bethesda very channery clay loam, 0 
to 8 percent slopes 


This deep, nearly level and gently sloping, well drained 
soil is in upland areas that have been surface mined for 
coal. It is оп top of mine-spoil ridges and benches. Slopes 
dominantly are 3 to 8 percent. The soil is a mixture of rock 
fragments and partly weathered fine-earth materials that 
were in or below the profile of the original soil. Most of the 
rock fragments are flat and less than 10 inches long. In 
most places the soil has been graded and the larger 
stones have been buried. Areas are irregularly shaped 
and range from 5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
friable, very channery clay loam about 5 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is multicolored, 
firm, very channery and extremely channery silty clay 
loam and very channery clay loam. Some areas have a 
channery clay loam, channery loam, channery silt loam, 
or channery silty clay loam surface layer. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
soils that have layers of sandy loam or loamy sand in the 
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substratum. Also included are a few ponded areas and 
barren areas where coal has been stockpiled. Included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Bethesda soil is moderately slow. 
The depth of the root zone varies within short distances 
because of differences in the density of the soil material. 
This causes the available water capacity tc vary, but 
generally it is low. Tilth is poor. Runoff is medium. The 
content of organic matter is very low. 

Some areas are seeded to grasses and are used for 
pasture; however, most areas are barren or only sparsely 
covered wilh broomsedge and other acid-tolerant plants. 
In a few areas this soil is used for trees or as habitat for 
wildlife. 

This soil is generally unsuited to cropland because of 
stoniness, low fertility, acidity, and low available water. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture. Acidity, low fertility, 
and droughtiness are major concerns in pasture 
management. Much of the rainfall runs off because the 
soil structure is poor and the plant cover is sparse. 
Establishing ground cover and applying mulch reduce 
runoff and erosion, improve tilth, increase the content of 
organic matter, and improve water intake. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and controlled grazing are needed 
to maintain good pasture stands. Many areas have 
potential reservoir sites for livestock water. 

Some areas support trees and brush. Black locust and 
aspen are common. This soil is best suited to trees that 
can tolerate strongly acid to extremely acid conditions, 
droughtiness, and a restricted root zone. Grasses provide 
{һе needed ground cover in sloping areas while tree 
seedlings are being established. 

Unstable fill is possible anywhere in this map unit; 
however, alter the fill material has settled, most of the unit 
is moderately well suited as a site for buildings. But some 
settled areas are still unstable and are generally unsuited 
for building sites. Onsite investigations are needed to 
determine the specific suitability of a given area. The 
control of stormwater runoff and the risk of corrosion of 
uncoated steel and concrete are management concerns. 
Stones in the substratum hinder shallow excavations. 
Building sites should be landscaped so that surface runoff 
drains away from foundations. 

This unit is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields; the unstable areas are generally 
unsuited to this use. Onsite investigations are needed. In 
the stable areas, the main limitation is the moderately 
slow permeability. Effluent from a septic tank absorption 
field can seep horizontally and surface downslope. Placing 
distribution lines across the slope reduces seepage to the 
surface. Enlarging the field or installing a double 
absorption field system will increase the absorption of 
effluent. 
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The land capability classification is VIs. tt is not 
assigned a woodland ordination symbol. The pasture and 
hayland suitability group is E-3. 


BnC—Bethesda very channery clay loam, 8 
to 20 percent slopes 


This deep, strongly sloping, well drained soil is on 
upland areas that have been surface mined for coal. It is 
on mine-spoil ridges, benches, and side slopes. The soil is 
a mixture of rock fragments and partly weathered fine- 
earth materials that was in or below the profile of the 
original soil. Most of the rock fragments are flat and less 
than 10 inches long. In most places the soil has been 
graded and the larger stones have been buried. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 20 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
friable, very channery clay loam about 6 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is multicolored, 
firm, very channery and extremely channery silty clay 
loam and very channery clay loam. Some areas have a 
channery clay loam, channery loam, channery silt loam, 
or channery silty clay loam surface layer. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
soils that have layers of sandy loam or loamy sand in the 
substratum. Also included are a few ponded areas and 
some barren areas where coal has been stockpiled. Some 
areas have gullies. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Bethesda soil is moderately slow. 
The depth of the root zone varies within short distances 
because of differences in the density of the soil material. 
This causes the available water capacity to vary, but 
generally it is low. Tilth is poor. Runoff is rapid. The 
content of organic matter is very low. 

Some areas are seeded to grasses and are used for 
pasture; however, most areas are barren or only sparsely 
covered with broomsedge and other acid-tolerant plants. 
In a few areas this soil is used for trees or as habitat for 
wildlife. 

This soil is generally unsuited to cropland because of 
stoniness, low fertility, acidity, and low available water. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture. Acidity, low fertility, 
and droughtiness are major concerns in pasture 
management. Much of the rainfall runs off because the 
soil structure is poor and the plant cover is sparse. 
Establishing ground cover and applying mulch reduce 
runoff, contro: erosion, improve tilth, increase the content 
of organic matter, and improve water intake. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, and controlled grazing are 
needed to maintain good pasture stands. Many areas 
have potential reservoir sites for livestock water. 

Most areas support trees and brush. Black locust and 
aspen are common. This soil is best suited lo trees thal 
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can tolerate strongly acid to extremely acid conditions, 
droughtiness, and a restricted root zone. Grasses provide 
the needed ground cover in sloping areas while tree 
seedlings are being established. 

Unstable fill is possible anywhere in this map unit; 
however, after the fill material has settled, most of the unit 
is moderately well suited as a site for buildings. But some 
settled areas are still unstable and are generally unsuited 
for building sites. Onsite investigations are needed to 
determine the specific suitability of a given area. The 
control of stormwater runoff and the risk of corrosion of 
uncoated steel and concrele are management coricerns. 
Stcnes in the substratum hinder shallow excavations. 
Building sites should be landscaped so that surface runoff 
drains away from foundations, 

This unit is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields; the unstable areas are generally 
unsuited to this use. Onsite investigations are needed. In 
the stable areas the main limitations are the moderately 
slow permeability and slope. Effluent from a septic tank 
absorption field can seep horizontally and surface 
downslope. Placing distribution lines across the slope 
reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the field or 
installing a double absorption field system will increase 
the absorption of effluent. 

The land capability classification is VIs. It is not 
assigned a woodland ordination symbol. The pasture and 
hayland suitability group is E-3. 


BnF—Bethesda very channery clay loam, 20 
to 70 percent slopes 


This deep, steep and very steep, well drained soil is in 
upland areas that have been surface mined for coal. It is 
on side slopes. Slopes dominantly are 40 to 70 percent. 
The soil is a mixture of rock fragments and partly 
weathered fine-earth materials that were in or below the 
profile of the origina! soi. Most of the rock fragments are 
flat and less than 10 inches long. Hillside slips are 
common. Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 20 
to 250 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
friable, very channery clay loam about 3 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is multicolored, 
firm, very channery and extremely channery silty clay 
loam and very channery clay loam. Some areas have a 
very channery loam, very channery silt loam, or very 
channery siity clay loam surface layer. Some stones and 
boulders are found on and under the surface layer. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where the surface layer is sandy loam. Some places have 
deep gullies. In other areas vertical highwalls cut into rock 
are common. Small, narrow areas of water occur in V- 
shaped valleys between the spoil piles and at the base of 
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highwails. Also included are small, gently sloping and 
strongly sloping areas on top of spoil piles. Some small, 
highly acid, toxic areas are included. included soils make 
up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Bethesda soil is moderately slow. 
The depth of the root zone varies within short distances 
because of differences in the density of the soil material. 
This causes the available water capacity to vary, but 
generally it is low. Tilth is poor. Runoff is very rapid. The 
content of organic matter is very low. 

Most of the acreage is idle land and is barren or 
sparsely vegetated. Black locust has been planted in 
some areas. In some areas this soil is used as habitat for 
wildlife. 

This sci! is generally unsuited to cropland and pasture. 
Slope, acidity, and low available water are the main 
limitations. 

This soil is best suited to trees that can tolerate 
strongly acid to extremely acid conditions, droughtiness, 
and a restricted root zone. The steep and very steep 
slope makes mechanical planting impractical. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings 
and septic tank absorption fields because of the steep 
and very steep slope, unstable fill material, and the 
moderately slow permeability. 

The land capability classification is Vlle. It is not 
assigned a woodland ordination symbol. The pasture and 
hayland suitability group is H-1. 


BtA— Bogart silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


This deep, nearly level, moderately well drained soil is 
оп cutwash plains and stream terraces. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 36 inches thick. 
The yellowish brown, upper part is friable silt loam and 
mottled, firm loam; the lower part is yellowish brown and 
dark yellowish brown, mottled, firm, gravelly sandy clay 
loam and mottled, friable, very gravelly sandy loam. The 
substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is yellowish 
brown, loose, very gravelly loamy sand. In places the 
surface layer is loam or gravelly loam. In some areas the 
soil is well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Fitchville soils. The somewhat poorly drained Fitchville 
soils have less sand in the subsoil than the Bogart soil 
and are in slight depressions. included soils make up 
about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

A seasonal high water table in this Bogart soil is at a 
depth of 24 to 42 inches during extended wet periods. 
Permeahility is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and rapid in the substratum. The root zone is 
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deep, Available water capacity is moderate. Tilth is good. 
Runoff is slow. The content of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are in cropland. Some areas are 
used as pasture. A few areas are woodland. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Returning crop residue or other organic material to the 
soil increases water infiltration, improves fertility, and 
increases the water holding capacity. The natural drainage 
is adequate for crops. This soil is well suited to no-till. 

Most of the pasture areas are in rotation with cultivated 
crops. This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes 
used as pasture, especially deep-rooted plants, such as 
alfalfa. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Plant competition is 
moderate, but it can be controlled by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

This soil is moderately well suited as a site for 
buildings. Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. 
Building sites should be landscaped to provide good 
surface drainage away from foundations. Open ditches 
and subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal 
high water table. Diversions and drainage ditches help to 
divert runoff from higher, adjacent soils. Drains at the 
base of footings remove excess water around foundations 
and basement walls. Exterior basement wall coatings are 
also used to help prevent wet basements. Wherever 
possible, buildings should be located on the included, 
better drained soils. Sloughing and cave-ins are also a 
hazard if this soil is excavated. Specia! safety precautions 
are needed in digging basements or trenches. Artificial 
drainage and the use of suitable base material help 
prevent damage caused by frost action to local roads and 
streets. 

Because of seasonal wetness, this soil is poorly suited 
as a site for septic tank absorption fields. Interceptor 
drains placed upslope from the septic tank absorption 
field or perimeter drains around the absorption field help 
to lower the seasonal high water table. Effluent from 
septic tank absorption fields leaches freely, but 
inadequately filtered effluent may pollute underground 
water supplies if the distribution lines are placed too deep. 
Placing septic tank absorption fields in suitable fill materia 
reduces this hazard. 

The land capability classification is l. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-6. 


BtB—Bogart silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


This deep, gently sloping, moderately well drained soil 
is on outwash plains and stream terraces. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
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about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is about 34 inches thick. 
The upper part is yellowish brown, friable silt loam and 
mottled, friable and firm, loam; the lower part is yellowish 
brown and dark yellowish brown, mottled, firm, gravelly 
sandy clay loam and mottled, friable, very gravelly coarse 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of about 80 inches 
is dark grayish brown, loose, very gravelly loamy sand. In 
places the surface layer is loam or gravelly loam. In some 
small eroded spots subscil material is mixed into the 
surface layer. In some areas the soil is well drained. 

Included with this scil in mapping are small areas of 
Glenford and Fitchville soils. The moderately well drained 
Glentord soils and the somewhat poorly drained Fitchville 
soils have less sand in the subsoil than the Bogart soil. 
Glentord soils are on foot slopes. Fitchville soils are in 
slight depressions and on foot slopes. Included soils make 
up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

A seasonal high water table in this Bogart soil is at 
depths of 24 to 42 inches during extended wet periods. 
Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and rapid in the substratum. The root zone is 
deep. Available water capacity is moderate, and filth is 
good. Runoff is medium. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are used as 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
This soil tends to be droughty in extended dry periods. 
Controlling erosion and conserving moisture are the main 
concerns of management. Cover crops, rotations that 
include grasses and legumes, grassed waterways, and 
conservation tillage, which leaves crop residue on the 
surface, all help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. 
This scil is well suited to no-till. Leaving crop residue on 
the surface in fall and not plowing until spring protect the 
soil against erosion. Returning crop residue or other 
organic material to the soil increases water infiltration, 
improves fertility, and increases the water holding 
capacity. 

Most areas of pasture are in rotation with cultivated 
crops. This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes 
used as pasture, especially deep-rooted plants, such as 
alfalfa. Erosion is a moderate hazard if the soil is plowed 
to prepare a seedbed or if the pasture is overgrazed. 
Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, using a 
mulch, and no-till seeding reduce the risk of erosion. 
Timely grazing, proper stocking rates, and pasture 
rotation help keep the plants and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Plant competition is 
moderate, but can be controlled by removing vines and 
ihe less desirable trees and shrubs. 

This soil is moderately well suited as a site for 
buildings. Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. 
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Building sites should be landscaped to provide good 
surface drainage away from foundations. Diversions and 
drainage ditches that intercept runoff from higher adjacent 
soils help to reduce seasonal wetness and to control 
erosion. During construction, erosion and sedimentation 
can be reduced by using plant cover and other water- 
control measures. Open ditches and subsurface drains 
are used to lower the seasonal high water table. Drains at 
the base of footings remove excess water around 
foundations and basement walls. Exterior basement wail 
coatings are also used to help prevent wet basements. 
Wherever possible, buildings should be located on the 
included better drained soils. Sloughing and cave-ins are 
also a hazard if this soil is excavated. Special safety 
precautions are needed in digging basements or trenches. 
Artificial drainage and the use of suitable base material 
help to prevent damage caused by frost action to local 
roads and streets. 

Because of seasonal wetness, this soil is poorly suited 
as a site for septic tank absorption fields. Interceptor 
drains placed upslope from the septic tank absorption 
field or perimeter drains around the absorption field help 
to lower the seasonal high water table. Effluent from 
septic tank absorption fields leaches freely, but 
inadequately filtered effluent may pollute underground 
water supplies if the distribution lines are placed too deep. 
Placing septic tank absorption fields in suitable fill material 
reduces this hazard. 

The land capability classification is Ile. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-6. 


BvD—Brownsville channery silt loam, 15 to 
25 percent slopes 


This deep, moderately steep, well drained soil is on the 
upper parts of side slopes of valleys cut into hills on the 
unglaciated uplands. Most areas are above steeper slopes 
and below less sloping ridgetops. Areas are long and 
narrow and range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable channery siit loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown, friable and firm very channery silt loam 
and channery loam, about 38 inches thick. The 
substratum, about 18 inches thick, is yellowish brown, 
friable very channery silt loam. Siltstone bedrock is at a 
depth of about 60 inches. In some areas the surface layer 
is very channery silt loam. In places the subsoil has more 
clay. Aiso, in places, bedrock is above a depth of 40 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coshocton and Westmoreland soils on narrow foot slopes. 
The Brownsville soil is stonier than Coshocton and 
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Westmoreland soils. Also included are some scattered 
areas of rock outcrops that have little or no soil cover and 
small wet areas at the heads of drainageways. Included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Brownsville soil is moderate or 
moderately rapid. The root zone is slightly restricted by 
the larger rock fragments in the soil. Available water 
capacity is low, and tilth is fair. Runoff is rapid. The content 
of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland. Some areas are 
used as pasture. A few areas are used as cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Controlling erosion and conserving moisture are the main 
concerns of management. A conservation tillage system, 
which leaves crop residue on the surface, helps to reduce 
erosion and to conserve moisture; however, this channery 
Soil is generally unsuited to no-till. Other conservation 
measures that control erosion are grassed waterways, 
contour stripcropping, and cover crops. Most surface 
stones are too small to interfere with cultivation but they 
cover enough of the surface in some areas to affect the 
stand of small grains and forages. 

On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. The good natural drainage permits 
early spring grazing, but little forage is produced during 
the dry part of the summer. Overgrazing or cultivation of 
this soil will increase the risk of erosion. Timely grazing, 
proper stocking rates, and pasture rotation help to keep 
the soil and plants in good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to trees. Slope, plant 
competition, and low available moisture are the main 
concerns in management. Building haul roads and skid 
trails on the contour facilitates the use of equipment. Also, 
log landings should be located on less sloping soils 
nearby, or landing sites can be improved on this soil by 
cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Because of 
slope, special equipment is needed for site preparation 
and planting. Planting seedlings that have been 
transplanted once and mulching around seedlings will 
reduce the seedling mortality rate. Plant competition can 
be controlled by removing vines and the less desirable 
trees and shrubs. Coves and north- and east-facing 
slopes are the best woodland sites. These sites have 
cooler temperatures and less evapotranspiration because 
of less exposure to the prevailing wind and sun. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for buildings and 
septic tank absorption fields. Slope is the main limitation. 
Building sites should be located on the less sloping areas 
of this unit. Most of the rock and rock fragments in the 
upper 4 feet can be excavated quite easily. Because of 
slope, the effluent from septic tank absorption fields can 
seep to the surface. If this soil is used as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields, the effluent in moderately deep 
included areas could possibly contaminate the ground 
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water. Installing the distribution lines on the contour and 
as shallow as possible reduces the hazard of effluent 
seeping to the surface or contaminating ground water. 
The land capability classification is IVe. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R on north aspects and 3R on south 
aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group is B-1. 


BvE—Brownsville channery silt loam, 25 to 
35 percent slopes 


This deep, steep, well drained soil is on side slopes of 
valleys cut into hills on unglaciated uplands. Most areas 
are long and narrow and range from 10 to 150 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable channery silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown, friable and firm very channery silt loam 
and channery silt loam, about 32 inches thick. The 
substratum, about 19 inches thick, is yellowish brown, 
friable very channery silt loam. Siltstone bedrock is at a 
depth of about 55 inches. In some areas the surface layer 
is very channery silt loam. In places the subsoil has more 
clay. Also, in places bedrock is above a depth of 40 
inches. i 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coshocton and Westmoreland soils on narrow foot slopes. 
The Brownsville soil is stonier than Coshocton and 
Westmoreland soils. Also included are some scattered 
areas of rock outcrops that have little or no soil cover and 
small, wet areas at the heads of drainageways. Included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Brownsville soil is moderate or 
moderately rapid. The root zone is slightly restricted by 
the larger rock fragments in the soil. Available water 
capacity is low, and tilth is fair. Runoff is very rapid. The 
content of organic matter is moderate. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are wooded; a few areas are 
used as pasture. 

Because of the steep slope and very severe erosion 
hazard, this soil is generally unsuited to cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to grasses and legumes used 
as pasture. The good natural drainage permits early 
spring grazing, but little forage is produced during the dry 
part of the summer. If the pasture is overgrazed, the 
hazard of erosion is very severe. Timely grazing, proper 
Stocking rates, and pasture rotation help keep the soil and 
plants in good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to trees. Slope, plant 
competition, and low available moisture are the main 
concerns in management. Building haul roads and skid 
trails on the contour facilitates the use of equipment. Also, 
log landings should be located on less sloping soils 
nearby, or landing sites can be improved on this soil by 
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cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Because of 
slope, special equipment is needed for site preparation 
and planting. Planting seedlings that have been 
transp'anted once and mulching around seedlings will 
reduce the seedling mortality rate. Plant competition can 
be controlled by removing vines and the less desirable 
trees and shrubs. Coves and north- and east-facing 
Slopes are the best woodland sites. These sites have 
cooler temperatures and less evapotranspiration because 
of less exposure to the prevailing wind and sun. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings 
and septic tank absorption fields. The steep slope is the 
main limitation. 

The land capability classification is Vle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R on north aspects and 3R on south 
aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group is B-2. 


BvF—Brownsville channery silt loam, 35 to 
70 percent slopes 


This deep, very steep, well drained soil is on valley side 
slopes on the unglaciated uplands. Most delineations 
include one side slope of a major valley or both side 
slopes of narrow tributary valleys. Individual areas are 
long and narrow and range from 10 to 200 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable channery silt loam about 2 inches thick. The 
subsoil, about 40 inches thick, is light vellowish brown and 
yellowish brown, friable and firm very channery silt loam 
and extremely channery silt loam. Fine grained sandstone 
bedrock is at a depth of about 42 inches. In some areas 
the surface layer is very channery silt loam. In places the 
subsoil has more clay. Also, in places bedrock is above a 
depth of 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coshocton and Westmoreland soils on narrow foot slopes. 
The Brownsville soil is stonier than Coshocton and 
Westmoreland soils. Also included are some scattered 
areas of rock outcrops that have little or no soil cover. Wet 
areas around springs on the lower parts of the slope are 
also included. Many delineations include the bottoms of 
some narrow valleys that carry streams in wet weather. 
Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most 
areas. 

Permeability in this Brownsville soil is moderate or 
moderately rapid. The root zone is slightly restricted by 
the larger rock fragments in the soil. Available water 
capacity is low, and tilth is fair. Runoff is very rapid. The 
content of organic matter is moderate. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are used as woodland. 

Because of the very steep slope and the very severe 
erosion hazard, this soil is generally unsuited to cropland 
and pasture. 

This sail is moderately well suited to trees. Controlling 
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erosion, slope, plant competition, and low available 
moisture are the main concerns in management. Building 
logging roads and skid trails on the contour facilitates the 
use of equipment and helps to control erosion. Water bars 
and vegetative cover are also used to reduce erosion. Log 
landings should be located on less sloping soils nearby, or 
landing sites can be improved on this soil by cutting and 
filling to a more desirable slope. Because of slope, special 
equipment is needed for site preparation and planting. 
Planting seedlings that have been transplanted once and 
mulching around seedlings will reduce the seedling 
mortality rate. Plant competition can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 
Coves and north- and east-facing slopes are the best 
woodland sites. These sites have cooler temperatures and 
less evapotranspiration because of less exposure to the 
prevailing wind and sun. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings 
and septic tank absorption fields because of the very 
steep slope. 

The land capability classification is Vlle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R on north aspects and 3R on south 
aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group is H-1. 


ByF—Brownsville-Rock outcrop complex, 35 
to 70 percent slopes 


This map unit consists of deep, very steep, well drained 
soils and rock outcrops on side slopes on the unglaciated 
uplands. Most areas are about 70 percent Brownsville 
channery silt loam and 20 percent Rock outcrop. The 
Brownsville soil and Rock outcrop are very intermíngled 
on the landscape. They are so intricately mixed or in areas 
$o small that mapping them separately was not practical. 
Most areas are long and narrow and range from 10 to 100 
acres in size. 

Typically, the Brownsville soil has a very dark grayish 
brown, friable channery silt loam surface layer about 3 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown, friable and 
firm extremely channery silt loam, very channery silt 
юат, and channery loam, about ЗО inches thick. The 
substratum is yellowish brown, friable very channery silt 
loam. Siltstone bedrock is at a depth of about 45 inches. 
In some areas the surface layer is very channery silt loam. 
Also, in places bedrock is above a depth of 40 inches. 

Typically, the Rock cutcrop consists of siltstone and 
sandstone outcrops. Some places have small areas of 
shale outcrops. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Coshocton and Westmoreland soils on narrow foot slopes. 
The Brownsville soil is stonier than Coshocton and 
Westmoreland soils. Also included are wet areas at the 
heads of drainageways. These inclusions make up about 
10 percent of most areas. 
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Permeability of the Brownsville soil is moderate or 
moderately rapid. The root zone Is slightly restricted by 
the larger rock fragments in the soil. Available water 
capacity is low, and lillh is fair. Runoff is very rapid. The 
content of organic matter is moderate. 

Nearly all areas of this unit are wooded. 

This map unit is generally unsuited to cropland and 
pasture. The very steep slope, rock outcrop, and very 
severe erosion hazard are the main limitations. 

For woodland, this unit is poorly suited to trees 
because of the very steep slope, rock outcrops, and low 
available moisture. Building logging roads and skid trails 
on the contour facilitates the use of equipment and helps 
to control erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover are 
also used to reduce erosion. Log landings should be 
located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing sites can 
be improved on this soil by cutting and filling to a more 
desirable slope. Because of slope, special equipment is 
needed for site preparation and planting. Planting 
seedlings that have been transplanted once and mulching 
around seedlings will reduce the seedling mortality rate. 
Plant competition can be controlled by removing vines 
and the less desirable trees and shrubs. Coves and north- 
and east-facing slopes are the best woodland sites. These 
siles have cooler temperatures and less 
evapotranspiration because of less exposure to the 
prevailing wind and sun. 

Because of the very steep slope, this map unit is 
generally unsuited as a site for buildings and septic tank 
absorption fields. 

The land capability classification is Vile. The woodland 
ordination symbol of the Brownsville soil is 4R on north 
aspects and 3R on south aspects. The pasture and 
hayland suitability group of the Brownsville soil is H4. 
Rock outcrop is not assigned a woodland ordination 
symbol or pasture and hayland suitability group. 


CdB—Canfield silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 


This deep, gently sloping, moderately well drained soil 
is on slightly convex areas on the glaciated uplands. 
Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 250 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is about 39 inches thick. 
The upper part is brown and strong brown, friable and firm 
silt loam; the middle part is yellowish brown and dark 
yellowish brown, mottled, firm loam; and the lower part is 
dark yellowish brown, mottled, very firm and brittle loam 
(fragipan). The substratum to a depth of about 80 inches 
is olive brown and light olive brown, friable loam glacial till. 
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A few places have a surface layer of loam. In some areas 
the soil is well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping and making up about 
40 to 15 percent of most areas are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Ravenna soils in depressions 
and shallow drainageways. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Canfield 
soil is at a depth of 18 to 36 inches during extended wet 
periods. A fragipan is at a depth of 15 to 30 inches. 
Permeability is moderate abcve the fragipan and slow in 
the fragipan. The root zone mainly is restricted to the 15- 
to 30-inch zone above the fragipan. Available water 
capacity is low in the zone above the fragipan. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is medium. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Many areas of this soil are in cropland. Some areas are 
used as pasture. Some areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
A moderate hazard of erosion, suríace crusting, and tha 
restricted rooting depth are the main concerns of 
management. Seasonal wetness delays planting in spring. 
Conservation tillage, which leaves crop residue on the 
surface, contour tillage, contour stripcropping, cover 
crops, rotations that include grasses and legumes, and 
grassed waterways help to reduce runoff and to contro! 
erosion. This soil is moderately well suited to no-till 
because of seasonal wetness. Deferring plowing until 
spring, after leaving crop residue on the surface over 
winter, also helps to control erosion. Returning crop 
residue or other organic material to the soil increases 
water intake, improves tilth and fertility, and reduces 
crusting, In some areas, subsurface drains are used to 
lower the seasonal high water table of the Canfield soil. 
In other areas, only random subsurface drains are used 
to drain seepy spots and areas of the included wetter 
soils. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is well suited to a variety of 
pasture plants. If the pasture is overgrazed or if the soil is 
plowed for seedbed preparation, erosion is a moderate 
hazard. Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, 
mulching, and no-till seeding reduce the risk of erosion. 
Timely deferment of grazing when the soil is wet and soft 
helps to prevent surface compaction. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Woodland management 
concerns include a moderate seedling mortality rate, a 
moderate plant competition limitation, and a moderate 
windthrow hazard (fig. 7). Planting seedlings that have 
been transplanted once will reduce the seedling mortality 
rate. Plant competition can be controlled by removing 
vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. Frequent, 
light thinning and harvesting will increase stand vigor and 
reduce the windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures that 
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do not leave the remaining trees widely spaced or isolated 
will also reduce the windthrow hazard. 

This soil is moderately well suited as a site for 
buildings. Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. 
Building sites should be landscaped to provide good 
surface drainage away from foundations. Diversions and 
surface drains that intercept runoff from higher, adjacent 
soils reduce seasonal wetness and help to control 
erosion. Open ditches and subsurface drains are used to 
lower the seasonal high water table. Water moves 
downslope along the top of the fragipan and can cause 
wetness in basements and around foundations. Drains at 
the base of footings remove excess water around 
foundations and basement walls. Also, exterior basement 
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wall coatings help to prevent wet basements. Wherever 
possible, buildings should be located on the included, 
better drained soils. During construction, erosion and 
sedimentation can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. Artificial drainage and the 
use of suitable base material help to prevent the damage 
caused by frost action to local roads and streets. 
Because of seasonal wetness and slow permeability, 
this soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Interceptor drains placed upslope from 
the septic tank absorption field or perimeter drains around 
the absorption field help to lower the seasonal high water 
table. Effluent from septic tank absorption fields may seep 
along the top of the fragipan and surface downslope. 


Figure 7.—A fragipan restricts the root zone of trees on Canfield silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. On woodland, therefore, windthrow is a 
moderate hazard. 
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Placing the distribution lines of the septic tank absorption 
system across the slope reduces lateral seepage of 
effluent to the surface. Enlarging the absorption field or 
installing a double absorption field system increases 
effluent absorption. 

The land capability classification is lle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5D. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-3. 


CdC—Canfield silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes 


This deep, moderately sloping, moderately well drained 
soil is on side slopes of small, natural drainageways and 
on complex slopes on glaciated uplands. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown, friable silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 41 inches thick. The upper part is yellowish brown, 
firm silt loam; the middle part is yellowish brown and dark 
yellowish brown, mottled, firm loam, and the lower part is 
dark yellowish brown, mottled, very firm and brittle, loam 
(fragipan). The substratum to a depth of about 80 inches 
is olive brown, friable loam glacial till. A few places have a 
surface layer of loam. In some eroded spots, yellowish 
brown subsoil material is mixed into the surface layer. In 
some areas the soil is well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping and making up about 
10 to 15 percent of most areas are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Ravenna soils in shallow 
drainageways and on the lower slopes. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Canfield 
soil is at a depth of 18 to 36 inches during extended wet 
periods. A fragipan is at a depth of 15 to 30 inches. 
Permeability is moderate above the fragipan and slow in 
the fragipan. The root zone mainly is restricted to the 15- 
to 30-inch zone above the fragipan. Available water 
capacity is low in the zone above the fragipan. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

A few areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. Most areas are wooded. 

This soil is moderately wel! suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay. A severe hazard of erosion, 
surface crusting, and the restricted rooting depth are the 
main concerns of management. Erosion reduces the 
thickness of the root zone above the fragipan, thus 
reducing the volume of soil from which crops can extract 
moisture and piant nutrients. No-till and other forms of 
conservation tillage that leave crop residue on the surface, 
rotations that include grasses and legumes, and grassed 
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waterways help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. 
This soil is moderately well suited to no-till because of 
seasonal wetness. In areas that have smooth, uniform 
slopes, this soil is well suited to such erosion-control 
measures as contour stripcropping and contour 
cultivation. These practices are difficult to use on complex 
slopes. Leaving crop residue on the surface in fall and not 
plowing until spring also protect the soil against erosion. 
Crop residue or other organic material returned to the soil 
increases the rate of water infiltration, improves tilth and 
fertility, and reduces crusting. Random subsurface drains 
are used to lower the seasonal high water table in the 
included wetter soils. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes. If the soil is plowed for seedbed preparation or if 
the pasture is overgrazed, erosicn is a severe hazard. 
Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, using a 
mulch, and no-till seeding help to control erosion. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment of 
grazing, and weed control help to keep the olants and the 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is wel! suited to trees. However, trees are 
subject to windthrow, seedlings have a moderate mortality 
rate, plant competition is moderate, and slope isa 
concern during harvest for log landings. Planting seedlings 
that have been transplanted once will reduce the seedling 
mortality rate. Plant competition can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 
Log landings should be located on less sloping soils 
nearby; or landing sites on this soil can be improved by 
cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Frequent, light 
thinning and harvesting will increase stand vigor and 
reduce the windthrow hazard, Harvesting procedures that 
do nat leave the remaining trees widely spaced or isolated 
will also reduce the windthrow hazard. 

This soil is moderately well suited as a site for 
buildings. Slope and seasonal wetness are the main 
limitations. Building sites should be landscaped to provide 
good surface drainage away from foundations and 
subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal high 
water table. Water moves downslope along the top of the 
fragipan and can cause wetness in basements and 
around foundations. Drains at the base of footings and 
exterior coatings on basement walls help to prevent wet 
basements. Diversions carry away runoff from higher 
adjacent soils, reduce seasonal wetness, and help to 
control erosion. During construction, erosion and 
sedimentation can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. Artificial drainage and the 
use of suitable base material minimize the damage 
caused by frost action to local roads and streets. 

Because of seasonal wetness and slow permeability, 
this soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
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absorption fields. Interceptor drains placed upslope from 
the septic tank absorption field help lower the seasonal 
high water table. Effluent from absorption fields can seep 
along the top of the fragipan and surface downslope. 
Placing the distribution lines across the slope reduces 
seepage to the surface. Enlarging the absorption field or 
installing a double absorption field system increases 
effluent absorption. 

The land capability classification is Ше. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5D. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-3. 


CdC2—Canfield silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded 


This deep, moderately sloping, moderately weil drained 
Soil is on side slopes of small natural drainageways and 
on complex slopes on glaciated uplands. Erosion has 
removed part of the original surface layer. The present 
surface layer is a mixture of the original surface layer and 
the subsoil material. Areas are irregularly shaped and 
range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed some 
streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil material 
into the surface layer. The subsoil is about 40 inches thick. 
The upper part is yellowish brown, firm silt loam; the 
middle part is yellowish brown, mottled, firm loam; and the 
lower part is dark yellowish brown, mottled, very firm and 
brittle, loam (fragipan). The substratum to a depth of 
about 60 inches is olive brown, friable loam glacial till. A 
few places have a surface layer of loam. In some areas 
bedrock is between a depth of 48 and 60 inches. In some 
areas the soil is well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Ravenna soils in shallow 
drainageways and on the lower slopes. Also included are 
a few small areas of severely eroded soils on knolls. 
These severely eroded soils have poor tilth. Included sails 
make up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Canfield 
soil is at a depth of 18 to 36 inches during extended wet 
periods. A fragipan is at a depth of 15 to 30 inches. 
Permeability is moderate above the fragipan and slow in 
the fragipan. The root zone mainly is restricted to the 15- 
to 30-inch zone above the fragipan. Available water 
capacity is low in the zone above the fragipan. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderately low. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Other 
areas are used as pasture. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay. Controlling the severe 
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hazard of erosion and reducing crusting are the main 
concerns of management. Further erosion reduces the 
thickness of the root zone above the fragipan and the 
volume of soil from which crops can extract moisture and 
plant nutrients. Conservation tillage, which leaves crop 
residue on the surface, contour stripcropping, winter cover 
crops, and grassed waterways help to control erosion. 
This soil is moderately well suited to no-till because of 
seasonal wetness. Crop rotations that include a high 
percentage of hay and pasture and regular applications of 
barnyard manure and other organic material also help to 
control erosion and to reduce surface crusting. Areas of 
this soil on side slopes along dranageways can be easily 
adapted to contour stripcropping. Random subsurface 
drains are used to lower the seasonal high water table in 
the included wetter soils. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is welt suited to grasses and 
legumes used as pasture. If the soil is plowed to prepare a 
seedbed or if the pasture is overgrazed, continued erosion 
is a severe hazard. Reseeding with a cover or companion 
crop, using a mulch, and no-till! seeding help to control 
erosion. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely 
grazing, and weed control help to keep the plants and the 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees, but all areas have been 
cleared for cropland or pasture. However, trees are 
subject to windthrow, seedlings have a moderate mortality 
rate, the plant competition is mocerate, and slope is a 
concern during harvest for log landings. Planting seedlings 
that have been transplanted once reduces the seedling 
mortality rate. Plant competition can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 
Log landings should be located on less sloping soils 
nearby; landing sites on this soil can be improved by 
cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Frequent, light 
thinning and harvesting increases stand vigor and 
reduces the windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures 
that do not leave the remaining trees widely spaced or 
isolated also reduce the windthrow hazard. 

This soil is moderately well suited as a site for 
buildings. Slope and seasonal wetness are the main 
limitations. Building sites should be landscaped to provide 
good surface drainage away from foundations. Subsurface 
drains are used to lower the seasonal high water table. 
Water moves downslope along the top of the fragipan and 
can cause wetness in basements and around foundations. 
Drains at the base of footings and exterior coatings on 
basement walls help to prevent wet basements. 
Diversions carry away runoff from higher adjacent soils, 
reduce seasonal wetness, and help to control erosion. 
During construction, erosion and sedimentation can be 
reduced by using plant cover and other water-control 
measures. Artificial drainage and the use of suitable base 
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material minimize the damage caused by frost action to 
local roads and streets. 

Because of seasonal wetness and slow perrneability, 
this soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Interceptor drains placed upslope from 
the septic tank absorption field help lower the seasona! 
high water table. Effluent from absorption fields can seep 
along the top of the fragipan and surface downslope. 
Placing the distribution lines across the slope reduces 
seepage to the surface. Enlarging the absorption field or 
installing а double absorption field system increases 
absorption of effluent. 

The land capability classification is е. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5D. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-3. 


Ce—Carlisle muck 


This deep, nearly level, very poorly drained soil is in 
bogs and depressions on lake plains and outwash plains. 
The slope is less than 2 percent. Areas are irregufarly 
shaped and range from 5 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is black, friable muck about 
10 inches thick. Below the surface layer, to a depth of 
about 60 inches, are layers of black, very dark brown, 
dark reddish brown, anc very dark grayish brown, friable 
muck. Some places have a thin surface layer of silt loam. 
In other places the organic layer is thinner. 

Included with this scil in mapping and making up about 
10 to 15 percent of most areas are small areas of Luray 
soils, which tormed in mineral material. Luray soils 
typically form a narrow rim arounc the outer edge of the 
Carlisle scil. Also inciuded are areas of Carlisle soils that 
are ponded for long periods. 

The seasonal high water table in this Carlisle soil is 
near or above the surface during extended wet periods. 
Permeability is moderately slow to moderately rapid. The 
root zone is deep. Available water capacity is very high. 
Tilth is good. Runoff is very slow or the soil is ponded. The 
content of organic matter is very high. 

Most drained areas сї this soil are used for crops (fig. 
8). Undrained areas are mainly used as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. Some undrained areas are used as 
pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

If drained, this soil is moderately well suited to corn. 
Special crops, such as vegetables, are grown in some 
areas. This soil is poorly suited to hay and generally not 
suited to small grains because of ponding. Undrained 
areas are too wet for cultivated crops. Commonly, 
subsurface drains and open ditches are used to drain an 
area. The banks of open ditches are unstable and subject 
to sloughing. Subsidence or soil shrinkage takes place as 
the organic material dries out and becomes oxidized; 
consequently, subsurface drains may eventually shift out 
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of alignment. Controlled drainage, by which the water 
table can be raised or lowered as needed, reduces the 
shrinkage. This soil is subject to wind erosion, but soil 
blowing generally can be controlled by planting cover 
crops and using shrub and tree windbreaks. 

On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to grass 
but poorly suited to legumes; however, it is poorly suited 
to grazing because of wetness. Although pastures on this 
soil are productive even in long, dry periods, the soll is 
very soft most of the year. Because the soil is very soft in 
spring and during other extended wet periods, grazing 
during these periods can cause considerable damage to 
plants and reduce air and water movement through the 
soil. 

This soil is moderately well suited to trees adapted to 
wet sites and well suited to habitat for wetland wildlife. 
Included areas that are ponded for long periods are 
generally unsuited to trees. Trees are subject to 
windthrow. Seasonal wetness and low strength limit site 
preparation and planting. Seedlings have a severe 
mortality rate. Plant competition is severe for seedlings 
and wetness and low strength are management concerns 
during harvest for haul roads and log landings. Site 
preparation and planting can be done during dry periods. 
Planting seedlings that have been transplanted once will 
reduce the seedling mortality rate. Plant competition can 
be controlled by removing vines and the less desirable 
trees and shrubs. Frequent, light thinning and harvesting 
will increase stand vigor and reduce the windthrow 
hazard. Harvesting procedures that do not leave the 
remaining trees widely spaced or isolated will also reduce 
the windthrow hazard. Logging can be done when the soil 
is frozen or skid trails can be built on better suited soils 
nearby. 

Because of ponding, low strength, and subsidence, this 
soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings and septic 
tank absorption fields. 

The land capability classification is lllw. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 6W. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is D-1. 


CgB—Centerburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 


This deep, gently sloping, moderately well drained soil 
is on slightly convex areas on the glaciated uplands. 
Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 50 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt юат 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 36 inches thick. 
The upper part is yellowish brown, firm silty clay loam; the 
middle part is yellowish brown, mottled, firm clay loam; 
and the lower part is dark yellowish brown and light olive 
brown, mottled, firm clay loam. The substratum to a depth 
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Figure 8.—Drained areas of Carlisie muck, in the foreground, are well suited to corn. 


of about 80 inches is light olive brown, mottled, firm loam 
glacial till. A few low knolls are eroded and have subsoil 
material mixed into the surface layer. In some areas the 
soil is well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping and making up about 
10 to 15 percent of most areas are small areas of 
somewhat poorly drained soils in depressions. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Centerburg 
Soil is at a depth of 18 to 36 inches during extended wet 
periods. Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone is 
deep. Available water capacity is high. Tilth is good. Runoff 
is medium. The content of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Controlling erosion and maintaining tilth are the main 
concerns of management. This soil remains wet later in 
spring than adjacent well drained soils. No-till and other 
forms of conservation tillage that leave crop residue on 
the surface, contour tillage, contour stripcropping, cover 
Crops, rotations that include grasses and legumes, and 
grassed waterways help to reduce runoff and to control 
erosion. This soil is moderately well suited to no-till 
because of seasonal wetness. Leaving crop residue on 
the surface in fall and not plowing until spring also protect 
the soil against erosion. Returning crop residue or other 
organic material to the soil increases water intake, 
improves tilth and fertility, and reduces surface crusting. 


Random subsurface drains commonly are used to drain 
areas of the included wetter soils. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes used as pasture. If the soil is plowed to prepare a 
seedbed or if the pasture overgrazed, erosion is a 
moderate hazard. Reseeding with a cover or companion 
crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to control 
erosion. Timely deferment of grazing when the soii is wet 
and soft helps to prevent surface compaction. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
severe and low strength is a concern during harvest for 
haul roads and log landings. Applying gravel or crushed 
stone on haul roads and log landings can improve soil 
strength. Plant competition can be controlled by removing 
vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

This soil is moderately well suited as a site for 
buildings. Seasonal wetness and the shrinking and 
swelling of the soil are the main limitations. Building sites 
should be landscaped to permit surface runoff to drain 
away from foundations. Subsurface drains also reduce 
wetness. Drains at the base of footings are used to 
remove excess water from around foundations and 
basement walls. Exterior basement wall coatings help to 
prevent wet basements. Backfilling along basement walls 
with a low shrink-swell material minimizes the damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling of the soil. Diversions 
and surface drains that intercept runoff from higher 
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adjacent soils help to reduce seasonal weiness and to 
control erosion. During construction, erosion and 
sedimentation can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. Artificial drainage and the 
use of suitable base material help to prevent the damage 
caused by frost action to local roads and streets. 

Because of seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
permeability, this soil is poorly suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields. interceptor drains placed upslope 
from the septic tank absorption field or perimeter drains 
around the absorption field help lower the seasonal high 
water table. Effluent from absorption fields can seep 
horizontally and surface downslope. Placing distribution 
lines across the slope reduces seepage to the surface. 
Enlarging the absorption field or installing a double 
absorption field system will increase the absorption of 
effluent. 

The land capability classification is Пе, The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-6. 


CgC2—Centerburg silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded 


This deep, moderately sloping, moderately well drained 
soil is on side slopes along small drainageways and on 
complex slopes on glaciated uplands. Erosion has 
removed part of the original surface layer. The present 
surface layer is a mixture of the original surface layer and 
the subsoil material. Areas are long and narrow or 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 20 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed some 
streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil material 
into the surface layer. The subsoil is about 35 inches thick. 
It is yellowish brown and dark yellowish brown, firm silty 
clay loam and clay loam. It is mottled in the middle and 
lower parts. The substratum to a depth of about 80 inches 
is yellowish brown, mottled, firm loam glacial till. In some 
areas the soil is well drained. Wooded areas are not 
eroded. 

Included with this soil in mapping and making up about 
10 to 15 percent of most areas are small areas of 
somewhat poorly drained soils on toe slopes and in 
depressions. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Centerburg 
soil is at a depth of 18 to 36 inches during extended wet 
periods. Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone is 
deep. Available water capacity is high. Tilth is good. Runoff 
is rapid. The content of organic matter is moderately low. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
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grains and well suited to hay. Controlling further erosion 
and reducing surface crusting are the main management 
concerns. Continued erosion is a severe hazard, No-till 
and other forms of conservation tillage that leave crop 
residue on the surface, contour tillage, contour 
stripcropping, planting winter cover crops, and grassed 
waterways help to control erosion. This soil is moderately 
well suited to no-till because of seasonal wetness. 
Rotations that include a high percentage of hay or pasture 
and regular applications of barnyard manure and other 
organic material also help to control erosion and surface 
crusting. Many areas of this soil can be easily adapted to 
contour stripcropping. Random subsurface drains 
commonly are used to drain areas of the included wetter 
Soils. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes used as pasture. If the soil is plowed to prepare a 
seedbed or if the pasture is overgrazed, further erosion is 
a severe hazard. Reseeding with a cover or companion 
crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to control 
erosion. Timely deferment of grazing when the soil is wet 
and soft helps to prevent surface compaction. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
severe for seedlings. Slope is a concern during harvest for 
log landings and low strength is a concern during harvest 
for haul roads and log landings. Log landings should be 
located on less sloping soils naarby, or landing sites on 
this scil can be improved by cutting and filling to a more 
desirable slope. Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul 
roads and log landings can improve soil strength. Plant 
competition can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. 

This soil is moderately well suited as a site for 
buildings. Slope, seasonal wetness, and shrinking and 
swelling of the soil are the main limitations. Building sites 
should be landscaped to permit surface runoff to drain 
away from foundations. Drains at the base of footings are 
used to remove excess water from around foundations 
and basement walls. Exterior basement wall coatings help 
to prevent wet basements. Backfiling along basement 
walls with a low shrink-swell material minimizes the 
damage caused by shrinking and swelling of the soil. 
Diversions that intercept runoff from higher adjacent soils 
help to reduce seasonal wetness and to control erosion. 
Maintaining the plant cover and using water control 
practices during construction will also help to control 
erosion. In constructing local roads and streets, artificial 
drainage and a suitable base material reduce damage 
from frost action. 

Because of seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
permeability, this soil is poorly suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields. Interceptor drains placed upslope 
from absorption fields help lower the seasonal high water 
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table. Effluent from a septic tank absorption field can 
seep horizontally and surface downslope. Placing 
distribution lines across the slope reduces seepage to the 
surface. Enlarging the field or installing a double 
absorption field system will increase the absorption of 
effluent. 

The land capability classification is Ille. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suilability group is A-6. 


CnA—Chili loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


This deep, nearly level, well drained soil is on outwash 
plains and stream terraces. Areas are irregularly shaped 
and range from 5 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable loam about 
10 inches thick. The subsoil is about 40 inches thick. In 
the upper part it is brown and dark yellowish brown, friable 
and firm clay toam and gravelly clay loam; and in the lower 
part it is yellowish brown, friable and firm, gravelly sandy 
clay loam and very gravelly sandy loam. The substratum 
to a depth of about 80 inches is yellowish brown, loose, 
very gravelly loamy sand. In some areas the surface layer 
and the upper part of the subsoil are silt loam. In a few 
places the surface layer is gravelly loam. In a few areas 
the subsoil has more silt and less gravel. in some areas 
the soil is moderately well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Glenford and Fitchville soils. The moderately well drained 
Glenford soils and the somewhat poorly drained Fitchville 
soils have less sand in the subsoil than this Chili scil and 
are in slight depressions and on foot slopes. Included soils 
make up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Chili soil is moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and rapid in the substratum. The root zone is 
deep. Available water capacity is low or moderate. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is slow. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is wel! suited to com, small grains, and hay. It 
can be tilled early in spring. The surface layer can be 
worked throughout a fairly wide range in moisture content. 
Droughtiness is a hazard. Returning crop residue or other 
organic material to the soil increases the rate of water 
infiltration, improves fertility, and increases the water 
holding capacity. The natural drainage is adequate for 
crops. This soil is well suited to no-till. Because nutrients 
аге moderately rapidly leached, crops generally respond 
better to smaii, frequent or timely applications of fertilizer 
ihan to a large application. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes used as pasture, especially deep-rooted plants, 
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such as alfalfa. The natural drainage permits grazing early 
in spring. Shallow-rooted grasses and legurnes make poor 
growth during the dry part of summer. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
moderate, but can be controlled by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

This soi! is well suited as a site for buildings and septic 
tank absorption fields. Building sites should be 
landscaped so that surface runoff drains away from 
foundations. Sloughing is a hazard if this soil is excavated. 
Special safety precautions are needed in digging 
basements or trenches. If the distribution lines are placed 
too deep, effluent in septic tank absorption fields can 
pollute the underground water supply because of rapid 
permeability in the substratum. Placing septic tank 
absorption fields in suitable fill material reduces this 
hazard. In constructing local roads and streets, providing 
suitable base material minimizes the damage caused by 
frost action. This soil is a good source of roadfill and a 
probable source of sand and gravel. 

The land capability classification is Ils. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-1. 


CnB—Chili loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


This deep, gently sloping, well drained soil is on 
outwash plains, stream terraces, and low kames. The 
smaller areas are rounded, and the larger areas are long 
and narrow. Areas range from 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface ayer is dark brown, friable loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish 
brown, friable loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil, 
about 48 inches thick, is yellowish brown and dark 
yellowish brown, friable, firm, and very friable loam and 
very gravelly sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 
about 80 inches is dark yellowish brown, very friable very 
gravelly loamy sand and loose, very gravelly sand, In 
places the surface layer is silt loam or gravelly loam. In 
some small eroded spots, subsoil material is mixed into 
the surface layer. In some areas the soil is moderately 
well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Glenford and Fitchville soils. The moderately well drained 
Glenford soils and the somewhat poorly drained Fitchville 
soils have less sand in the subsoil than the Chili soil and 
are in slight depressions and on foot slopes. Included soils 
make up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Chili soil is moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and rapid in the substratum. The root zone is 
deep. Available water capacity is low or moderate. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is medium. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
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areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Controlling erosion and conserving moisture are the main 
concerns of management. This soil can be tilled early in 
spring. The surface layer can be worked throughout а 
fairly wide range in moisture content. Contour tillage, 
cover crops, rotations that include grasses and legumes, 
grassed waterways, and conservation tillage, which leaves 
crop residue on the surface, all help to reduce runoff and 
to control erosion. This soil is well suited to no-till. In many 
areas this soil is not adapted to contour stripcropping 
because the slopes are complex. Leaving crop residue on 
the surface in fall and not plowing until spring help to 
protect the soil against erosion. Returning crop residue or 
other organic material to the soil increases the rate of 
water infiltration and the water holding capacity and 
improves the fertility of the soil. Because nutrients are 
moderately rapidly leached, crops generally respond 
better to small but frequent and timely applications of 
fertilizer than to a large application. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes used as pasture, especially deep-rooted plants, 
such as alfalfa. The natura! drainage permits grazing early 
in spring. Shallow-rooted grasses and legumes make poor 
growth during the dry part of summer. Erosion is a 
moderate hazard if the soil is plowed to prepare a 
seedbed or if the pasture is overgrazed. Reseeding with a 
cover or companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till 
seeding help to control erosion. Timely grazing, proper 
stocking rates, and pasture rotation help to keep the 
plants and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
moderate, but it can be controlled by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

This soil is well suited as a site for buildings and septic 
tank absorption fielcs. Building sites should be 
landscaped so that surface runoff drains away from 
foundations. Sloughing and cave-ins are a hazard if this 
soil is excavated. Special safety precautions are needed in 
digging basements or trenches. Erosion and 
sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
using plant cover and other water-control measures. If the 
distribution lines are placed too deep, effluent in septic 
tank absorption fields can pollute the underground water 
supply because of rapid permeability in the substratum. 
Placing septic tank absorption fields In suitable fill material 
reduces this hazard. In constructing local roads and 
streets, providing suitable base material minimizes the 
damage caused by frost action. This soil is a good source 
of roadfill and a probable source of sand and gravel. 

The land capability classification is Ile. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-1. 
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CnG2—Chili loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded 


This deep, moderately sloping, well drained soil is on 
outwash plains, stream terraces, and kames. Erosion has 
removed part of the original surface layer. The present 
surface layer is a mixture of the original surface layer and 
subsoil material. Areas on kames are rounded and 
generally range from 5 to 10 acres in size. Areas on 
terraces are long and narrow and range from 5 to 50 
acres in size. Areas on outwash plains are irregularly 
shaped and range from 5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable loam about 
6 inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed some streaks 
and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil material into the 
surface layer. The yellowish brown and strong brown 
subsoil is about 42 inches thick. The upper part is friable 
and firm, gravelly loam and gravelly clay loam; the lower 
part is friable, very gravelly loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 80 inches is yellowish brown, very friable, 
very gravelly loamy sand. In places the surface layer is silt 
loam or gravelly loam. In some areas the soil is 
moderately well drained. Wooded areas are not eroded. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Glenford and Fitchville soils. The moderately well drained 
Glenford soils and the somewhat poorly drained Fitchville 
soils have less sand in the subsoil than the Chili soil and 
are in shallow drainageways and slight depressions and 
on foot slopes. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of most areas. 

Permeabilily in this Chili soil is moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and rapid in the substratum. The root zone is 
deep. Available water capacity is low or moderate. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderately low. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland (fig. 9). 
Some areas are used as pasture. A few areas are 
wooded. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay. Controlling erosion and 
conserving moisture are the main concerns of 
management. Continued erosion is a severe hazard. This 
soil can be tiled early in spring. The surface layer can be 
worked throughout a fairly wide range in moisture content. 
This soil is well suited to no-till and other forms of 
conservation tillage that keep crop residue on the surface. 
Contour stripcropping, cover crops, rotations that include 
grasses and legumes, and grassed waterways help to 
reduce runoff and to control erosion. The areas of this soil 
that have simple slopes are well suited to such erosion- 
control measures as contour stripcropping, but these 
practices are not adapted to the shorter, more complex 
slopes. Leaving crop residue on the surface in fail and not 
plowing until spring also help to protect the soil against 
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Figure 9.—In many areas, Chili loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, is used for corn, small grains, and hay. 


erosion. Returning crop residue or other organic material 
to the soil increases the rate of water infiltration and the 


water holding capacity and improves the fertility of the soil. 


Because nutrients are moderately rapidly leached, crops 
generally respond better to small, frequent, and timely 
applications of fertilizer than to one large application. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes, especially deep-rooted plants, such as alfalfa. 
The natural drainage permits grazing early in spring. 
Shallow-rooted grasses and legumes make poor growth 
during the dry part of summer. Erosion is a severe hazard 
if the soil is plowed to prepare a seedbed or if the pasture 
is overgrazed. Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, 
using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
moderate and can be controlled by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. Also, slope is а 
concern during harvest for log landings. Log landings 
Should be located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing 
sites on this soil can be improved by cutting and filling to a 
more desirable slope. 

Because of slope, this soil is moderately well suited as 
à site for buildings and septic tank absorption fields. 
Building sites should be landscaped so that surface runoff 
drains away from foundations. Erosion and sedimentation 
during construction can be reduced by using plant cover 
and other water-control measures. Sloughing and 
cave-ins are a hazard if this soil is excavated. Special 


safety precautions are needed in digging basements or 
trenches. If distribution lines are placed too deep, effluent 
in septic tank absorption fields can pollute the 
underground water supply. Placing the absorption fields in 
suitable fill material reduces this hazard. Placing 
distribution lines across the slope reduces seepage of 
effluent to the surface. In constructing local roads and 
Streets, providing suitable base material minimizes the 
damage caused by frost action. This soil is a good source 
of roadfill and a probable source of sand and gravel. 

The land capability classification is Ille. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-1. 


CnD2—Chili loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, 
eroded 


This deep, strongly sloping, well drained soil is on 
outwash plains, stream terraces, and kames. Erosion has 
removed part of the original surface layer. The present 
surface layer is a mixture of the original surface layer and 
subsoil material. The areas are rounded, long and narrow, 
or irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable loam about 
6 inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed some streaks 
and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil material into the 
surface layer. The yellowish brown and strong brown 
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subsoil is about 40 inches thick. The upper part is friable 
and firm gravelly loam and gravelly clay loam; the lower 
part is friable very gravelly loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is yellowish brown, very friable, 
very gravelly loamy sand. In some areas the surface layer 
is gravelly loam. Wooded areas are not eroded. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
droughtier, severely eroded soils, the surface layer of 
which consists almost entirely of subsoil material. Also 
included are some seeps and springs. The included areas 
make up about 10 to 15 percent of most mapped areas. 

Permeability in this Chili soil is moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and rapid in the substratum. The root zone is 
deep. Available water capacity is low or moderate. Tiith is 
good. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderately low. 

Some areas of this soil are used as cropland. Other 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is poorly suited to corn and small grains and 
moderately well suited to hay. Slope and the severe 
hazard of further erosion are the main concerns of 
management. Slope hinders the use of machinery and the 
installation of erosion-control measures. Row crops can 
be grown occasionally if erosion is controlled. No-till or 
other conservation tillage systems that leave crop residue 
on the surface, rotations with grasses and legumes, and 
cover crops help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. 
Some areas are suited to contour stripcropping, but most 
areas are not suited because of short, complex slopes. 
Grassed waterways are used to reduce gullying in natural 
waterways, where runoff concentrates. Because nutrients 
are moderately rapidly leachec, crops generally respond 
better to small, frequent, and timely applications of 
fertilizer than to one large application. 

On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. If the sci! is plowed for seedbed 
preparation or if the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
continued erosion is severe. Reseeding with a cover or 
companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to 
control erosion. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, 
timely grazing, and weed control help to keep the plants 
and soil in gcod condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
moderate and can be controlled by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. Also, slope limits the 
usa of equipment and runoff can cause erosion. Building 
logging roads and skid trails on the contour facilitates the 
use of equipment and helps to control erosion. Water bars 
and vegetative cover also help to control erosion. Log 
landings should be located on less sloping soils nearby, or 
landing sites on this soil can be improved by cutting and 
filling to a more desirable slope. Because of slope, special 
equipment is needed for site preparation and planting. 

Because of slope, this soil is poorly suited as a site for 
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buildings and septic tank absorption fields. Building sites 
should be landscaped so that surface runoff drains away 
from foundations, Erosion and sedimentation during 
construction can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. Sloughing and cave-ins are 
a hazard if this soil is excavated. Special safety 
precautions are needed in digging basements or trenches. 
If the distribution lines are placed too deep, effluent in 
septic tank absorption fields can pollute the underground 
water supply. Placing the absorption fields in suitable fill 
material reduces this hazard. Placing distribution lines 
across the slope reduces seepage of effluent to the 
surface. In constructing local roads and streets, providing 
suitable base material minimizes the damage caused by 
frost action. This soil is a good source of roadfill and a 
probable source of sand and gravel. 

The land capability classification is IVe. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-1. 


CnE—Chili loam, 18 to 25 percent slopes 


This ceep, moderately steep, well drained soil is on 
side slopes of deeply entrenched drainageways on stream 
terraces. Most areas are long and narrow and range from 
5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable loam about 
6 inches thick. The yellowish brown and strong brown 
subsoil is about 38 inches thick. The upper part is friable 
and firm gravelly loam and gravelly clay loam; the lower 
part is friable very gravelly loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is yellowish brown, very friable, 
very gravelly loamy sand. In places the surface layer is 
gravelly loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
droughtier, severely eroded soils; the surface layer of 
which consists almost entirely of subsoil material. Also 
included are some seeps and springs. The included areas 
make up about 10 to 15 percent of most mapped areas. 

Permeability in this Clili soil is moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and rapid in the substratum. The root zone is 
deep. Available water capacity Is low or moderate. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is very rapid. The content of organic matter 
is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are in pasture. Other areas are 
used for woodland. 

Because of slope and the very severe erosion hazard, 
this soil is generally unsuited to cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to grasses and legumes used 
as pasture. The natural drainage permits early spring 
grazing, but little forage is produced during the dry part of 
summer. If the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
erasion is very severe. Timely grazing, proper stocking 
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rates, and pasture rotation help to keep the soil and plants 
in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
moderate and can be controlled by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. Also, slope limits the 
use of equipment and runoff can cause erosion. Building 
logging roads and skid trails on the contour facilitates the 
use of equipment and helps to control erosion. Water bars 
and vegetative cover also help to control erosion. Log 
landings should be located on less sloping soils nearby, or 
landing sites on this soil can be improved by cutting and 
filing to a more desirable slope. Because of slope, special 
equipment is needed for site preparation and planting. 

Because of slope, this soil is poorly suited as a site for 
buildings and septic tank absorption fields. Building sites 
should be landscaped so that surface runoff drains away 
from foundations. Erosion and sedimentation during 
construction can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. Sloughing and cave-ins are 
a hazard if this soil is excavated. Special safety 
precautions are needed in digging basements or trenches. 
If the distribution lines are placed too deep, effluent in 
septic tank absorption fields can pollute the underground 
water supply. Placing the absorption fields in suitable fill 
material reduces this hazard. Placing distribution lines 
across the slope reduces seepage of effluent to the 
surface. This soil is a good source of roadfill and a 
probable source of sand and gravel. 

The land capability classification is Vle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-2. 


CnF—Chili loam, 25 to 70 percent slopes 


This deep, very steep, well drained soil is on side 
slopes of deeply entrenched drainageways on stream 
terraces and on slope breaks between terraces and flood 
plains. Most areas are long and narrow and range from 5 
to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable loam about 
6 inches thick. The yellowish brown and strong brown 
subsoil is about 38 inches thick. The upper part is friable 
and firm gravelly loam and gravelly clay loam; the lower 
part is friable very gravelly loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is yellowish brown, very friable 
very gravelly loamy sand. In places the surface layer is 
gravelly loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping and making up about 
10 percent of most areas are small areas of somewhat 
poorly drained soils near seeps and springs. 

Permeability in this Chili soil is moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and rapid in the substratum. The root zone is 
deep. Available water capacity is low or moderate. Tilth is 
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good. Runoff is very rapid. The content of organic matter 
is moderate. 

Most areas are used as woodland and as wildlife 
habitat. 

Because of slope and the very severe erosion hazard, 
this soil is generally unsuited to cropland and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
moderate and can be controlled by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. Also, slope severely 
limits the use of equipment and runoff can cause erosion. 
Building logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment and helps to control 
erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover also help to 
control erosion. Log landings should be located on less 
sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be 
improved by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. 
Because of slope, special equipment is needed for site 
preparation and planting. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings 
and septic tank absorption fields. The very steep slope is 
the main limitation. 

The land capability classification is Vile. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is H-1. 


CoE—Chili-Amanda complex, 18 to 25 
percent slopes 


This complex consists of deep, moderately steep, well 
drained soils on side slopes of deeply entrenched 
crainageways on stream terraces and low, glaciated 
uplands adjacert to stream valleys. Most areas are about 
50 percent Chili loam and 40 percent Amanda loam, The 
Chili soil typically is on the lower parts of slopes and the 
Amanda soil is on the upper parts. They are so intricately 
mixed or in areas so small that mapping them separately 
was not practical. Most areas are long and narrow and 
range from 5 to 30 acres in size. 

Typically, the Chili soil has a brown, friable loam surface 
layer about 8 inches thick. The yellowish brown and strong 
brown subsoil is about 36 inches thick. The upper part is 
friable and firm gravelly loam and gravelly clay loam; the 
lower part is friable, very gravelly loam. The substratum to 
a depth of about 60 inches is yellowish brown, very friable 
very gravelly loamy sand. In places the surface layer is 
gravelly loam. Some areas have slopes of 25 to 40 
percent. 

Typically, the Amanda soil has a brown, friable loam 
surface layer about 8 inches thick. The subsoil, about 48 
inches thick, is yellowish brown, friable and firm loam. It is 
mottled in the lower part. The substratum to a depth of 
about 60 inches is dark yellowish brown, friable loam 
glacial till. Some areas have a silt loam surface layer. A 
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jew areas have more sand in the subsoil and substratum. 
Some areas have slopes of 25 to 40 percent. A few places 
have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. In sorne areas 
the soil is moderately well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping and making up about 
10 percent cf most areas are small areas of somewhat 
poorly drained soils near seeps and springs. 

А seasonal high water table is at a depth of more than 
48 inches in the Amanda soil. Permeability is moderately 
rapid in the subsoil and rapid in the substratum of the Chili 
soil, and moderately stow in the Amanda soil. The root 
zone is deep in both soils. Available water capacity is low 
or moderate in the Chili soil and moderate or high in the 
Amanda soil. Tilth is good in both soils. Runoff is very 
rapid. The content of organic matter is moderate in both 
soils. 

Some areas of these soils are in pasture. Other areas 
are used for woodland. 

Because of the moderately steep slope and the severe 
erosion hazard, these soils are generally unsuited to 
cropland. 

These soils are poorly suited to grasses and legumes 
used as pasture. The good natural drainage permits early 
spring grazing, but little forage is produced during the dry 
part of summer on the Chili soil. If the pasture is 
overgrazed, the hazard of erosion is severe. Timely 
grazing, proper stocking rates, and pasture rotation help 
to keep the soils and plants in good condition. 

These soils are well suited to trees. Slope limits the use 
of equipment and runoff can cause erosion. Plant 
competition is moderate on the Chili soil and severe on 
the Amanda soil. Also, low strength on the Amanda soil 
limits the use of harvesting equipment. Building logging 
roads and skid trails on the contour facilitates the use of 
equipment and helps to control erosion. Water bars and 
vegetative cover also help to control erosion. Log landings 
should be located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing 
sites on this soil can be improved by cutting and filling to a 
more desirable slope. Because of slope, special 
equipment is needed for site preparation and planting. 
Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log 
landings can improve soil strength. Plant competition can 
be controlled by removing vines and the less desirable 
trees and shrubs. 

Because of slope, these soils are poorly suited as à 
site for buildings. Other than slope, the main limitations on 
the Amanda soil are seasonal wetness and shrinking and 
swelling of the soil. Building sites should be landscaped to 
provide good surface drainage away from foundations. 
Diversions carry away runoff from higher adjacent soils, 
reduce seasonal wetness, and prevent further erosion. 
Drains at the base of footings remove excess water 
around foundations and basement wails. Also, exterior 
basement wall coatings help to prevent wet basements. 
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Backfilling along basement walls with a low shrink-swell 
material minimizes the damage caused by shrinking and 
swelling of the Amanda soil. Sloughing and cave-ins are a 
hazard if the Chili soil is excavated. Special safety 
precautions are needed in digging basements or trenches. 
During construction, erosion and sedimentation can be 
reduced by using plant cover and other water-control 
measures. Locating roads and streets on the contour will 
reduce the steepness of grade. Artificial drainage and the 
use of suitable base material help to prevent the damage 
caused by frost action to local roads and streets. 

These soils are poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Slope is the major limitation. But on the 
Amanda soil, seasonal wetness and the moderately slow 
permeability also are serious limitations. On the Chili Soil, 
if distribution lines are placed too deep, effluent in septic 
tank absorption fields can pollute the underground water 
supply. Placing the absorption fieids in suitable fill material 
reduces this hazard. Interceptor drains placed upslope 
from the septic tank absorption field or perimeter drains 
around the absorption field help lower the seasonal high 
water table on the Amanda soil. Because of slope, effluent 
from absorption fields may surface downslope. Placing the 
distribution lines of the septic tank absorption system 
across the slope reduces lateral seepage of effluent to the 
surface. Enlarging the absorption field or installing a 
double absorption field system increases effluent 
absorption. 

The land capability classification is Vle. The woodland 
ordination symbols are 4R on the Chili soil and 5R on the 
Amanda soil. The pasture and hayland suitability group is 
A-2 lor both soils 


CpA—Cidermill silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes 


This deep, nearly level, well drained soil is on stream 
terraces. Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 
100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. The yellowish brown and brown 
subsoil is about 50 inches thick. The upper part is friable 
silt loam; the middle part is firm silty clay loam; and the 
lower part is firm, very gravelly clay loam. The substratum 
to a depth of about 80 inches is yellowish brown, very 
friable very gravelly coarse sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chili, Fitchville, and Glenford soils. Chili soils contain more 
sand and gravel in the upper part of the subsoil and are 
on knolls. The somewhat poorly drained Fitchville soils 
and the moderately well drained Glenford soils have less 
sand and gravel in the lower part of the subsoil than the 
Cidermill soil and are in slight depressions and on foot 
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slopes. Included soiis make up about 10 to 15 percent of 
most areas. 

Permeability in this Cicermill soil is moderate in the 
upper part of the subsoil and moderately rapid in the 
substratum. The root zone is deep. Available water 
capacity is moderate or high. Tilth is good. Runoff is slow. 
The content of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is weil suited to com, small grains, and hay. 
Reducing surface crusting is the main concern of 
management. Returning crop residue or other organic 
material to the soil increases the rate of water infiltration 
and the water holding capacity, improves tilth and fertility, 
and reduces crusting. The natural drainage is adequate 
for crops. This soil is well suited to no-till. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes, especially such deep-rooted plants as alfalfa. 
The natural drainage permits grazing early in spring. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
Severe and can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Also, low strength is a 
concern during harvest. Applying grevel or crushed stone 
on haul roads and log landings can improve soil strength. 

This soil is well suited as a site for buildings and septic 
tank absorption fields. Building sites should be 
landscaped so that surface runoff drains away from 
foundations. This soil has a hazard of sloughing or caving 
in when excavated. If the distribution lines are placed too 
deep, effluent in septic tank absorption fields can pollute 
the underground water supply because of rapid 
permeability in the substratum. Placing septic tank 
absorption fields in suitable fill material reduces this 
hazard. In constructing local roads and streets, providing 
suitable base material minimizes the damage caused by 
frost action. 

The land capability classification is І. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitabílity group is A-1. 


CpB—Cidermill silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 


This deep, gently sloping, well drained soil is on stream 
terraces. Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 
50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The dark yellowish brown, yellowish 
brown, and brown subsoil is about 41 inches thick. The 
upper partis friable silt loam and silty clay loam; the 
middle part is firm, gravelly loam and very gravelly loam; 
the lower part is friable, very gravelly coarse sandy loam. 


The substratum to a depth of 80 inches is dark yellowish 
brown, very friable, very gravelly coarse sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chili, Fitchville, and Glenford soils. Chili soils contain more 
sand and gravel in the upper part of the subsoil and are 
on knolis. The somewhat poorly drained Fitchville soils 
and the moderately well drained Glenford soils have less 
sand and gravel in the lower part of the subsoil than the 
Cidermill soil and are in slight depressions and on foot 
Slopes. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of 
most areas. 

Permeability in this Cidermill soil is moderate in the 
upper part of the subsoil and rapid in the substratum. The 
root zone is deep. Available water capacity is moderate or 
high. Tilth is good. Runoff is medium. The content of 
organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Controlling erosion and reducing surface crusting are the 
main concerns of management. Contour stripcrapping, 
Cover crops, rotations with grasses and legumes, and 
conservation tillage, which leaves crop residue on the 
surface, help to control erosion. This soil is well suited to 
no-till. Returning crap residue or other organic material to 
the soil increases the rate of water infiltration and the 
water holding capacity, improves tilth anc fertility, and 
reduces crusting. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes, especially deep-rooted plants, such as alfalfa. 
The natural drainage permits grazing early in spring. 
Erosion is a moderate hazard if the soil is plowed to 
Prepare a seedbed or if the pasture overgrazed. 
Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, using a 
mulch, and no-till seeding help to control erosion 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
severe and can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Low strength is a concern 
during harvest. Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul 
roads and log landings can improve soil strength. 

This soil is well suited as a site for buildings and septic 
tank absorption fields. Building sites should be 
landscaped so that surface runoff drains away from 
foundations. Erosion and sedimentation during 
construction can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. This soil has a hazard of 
sloughing or caving in when excavated. If the distribution 
lines are placed too deep when installing septic tank 
absorption fields in this soil, effluent can pollute the 
underground water supply because of the rapid 
permeability in the substratum. Placing absorption fields in 
suitable fill material reduces the pollution hazard. In 
constructing local roads and streets, providing suitable 
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base material minimizes the damage caused by frost 
action. 

The land capability classification is lle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5А. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-1. 


CtB—Coshocton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 


This gently sloping, moderately well drained soil is on 
ridgetops on the unglaciated uplands. Most areas are 
elongated and range from 5 to 75 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown, firm 
silty clay loam about 34 inches thick. It is mottled in the 
lower part. The substratum, about 23 inches thick, is 
yellowish brown and dark grayish brown, mottled, firm silty 
clay loam. Thin-bedded, soft shale bedrock is at a depth 
of about 65 inches. In some areas the subsoil contains 
more clay. In places the upper part of the solum contains 
some rounded gravel fragments, and in other places the 
subsoil contains less sand and fewer siltstone fragments. 
Also, in other places the substratum overlies sandstone 
bedrock. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Gilpin and Westmoreland soils, small areas of soils where 
thin-bedded, soft shale is above a depth of 40 inches, and 
areas of somewhat poorly drained soils. The well drained 
Gilpin soils are moderately deep to rippable bedrock. 
Gilpin soils and soils where thin-bedded, soft shale is 
above a depth of 40 inches are near the edges of the map 
unit or on the crest of some ridgetops. The somewhat 
poorly drained soils are on the summit of some broader 
ridgetops and in drainageways. The well drained 
Westmoreland soils are on the more convex slopes near 
the edges of the unit or on the crest of some ridgetops. 
Also included are a few seepy areas on the lower parts of 
the slope. Included soils make up about 15 percent of 
most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Coshocton 
soil is at a depth of 18 to 42 inches during extended wet 
periods. Permeability is moderately slow or slow. The root 
zone is deep. Available water capacity is moderate. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is medium. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Many areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Controlling erosion and maintaining tilth are the main 
concerns of management. A conservation tillage system, 
which leaves crop residue on the surface, contour tillage, 
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contour stripcropping, cover crops, rotations that include 
grasses and legumes, and grassed waterways help to 
reduce runoff and to control erosion. This soil is 
moderately well suited to no-till because of seasonal 
wetness. Leaving crop residue on the surface in fall and 
not plowing until spring also protect the soil against 
erosion. Returning crop residue or other organic material 
to the soil increases water intake, improves tilth and 
fertility, and reduces surface crusting. Subsurface drains 
are used to drain areas of the included wetter soils. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes used as pasture. If the soils are plowed to 
prepare a seedbed or if the pasture is overgrazed, erosion 
is a moderate hazard. Reseeding with a cover or 
companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to 
control erosion. Proper stocking rates, timely grazing, and 
pasture rotation help to keep the soil and plants in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Plant competition is 
severe and can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Low strength is a concerr 
during harvest. Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul 
roads and log landings can improve soil strength. 

Because of seasonal wetness and shrinking and 
swelling of the soil, this map unit is moderately well suited 
as a site for buildings. Building sites should be landscaped 
to permit surface runoff to drain away from foundations. 
Subsurface drains also reduce wetness. Drains at the 
base of footings are used to remove excess water from 
around foundations and basement walls. Exterior 
basement wall coatings help to prevent wet basements. 
Backfilling along basement walls with а low shrink-swell 
material minimizes the damage caused by shrinking and 
swelling of the soil. Erosion and sedimentation during 
construction can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. In constructing local roads 
and streets, artificial drainage and the use of suitable 
base material help to reduce damage from frost action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
or slow permeability are the main limitations. Perimeter 
drains around a septic tank absorption field help to lower 
the seasonal high water table. Effluent from a septic tank 
absorption field can seep horizontally and surface 
downslope. Placing distribution lines across the slope 
reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the field or 
installing a double absorption field system will increase 
the absorption of effluent. 

The land capability classification is Ile. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-6. 
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CtC2—Coshocton silt loam, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded 


This strongly sloping, moderately well drained soil is on 
side slopes and ridgetops on the unglaciated uplands. 
Erosion has removed part of the original surface layer. 
The present surface layer is a mixture of the original 
surface layer and the subsoil material. Most areas are 
elongated and range from 5 to 75 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed some 
streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil material 
into the surface layer. The subsoil is yellowish brown, 
friable and firm silt loam, clay loam, and silty clay loam 
about 28 inches thick. It is mottled in the lower part. The 
substratum is light yellowish brown and yellowish brown, 
mottled, firm silty clay loam. Thin-bedded, soft shale 
bedrock is at a depth of about 47 inches. In some areas 
the subsoil contains more clay. in places the upper part of 
the solum contains some rounded gravel fragments. In 
other places the subsoil contains less sand and fewer 
siltstone fragments. Also, in other places the substratum 
overlies sandstone bedrock. Wooded areas are not 
eroded. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Gilpin, Rigley, and Westmoreland soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils where thin-bedded, soft shale is 
above a depth of 40 inches on narrow ridgetops. The well 
drained Gilpin and Rigley soils are on narrow ridgetops or 
steeper side slopes. The well drained Westmoreland soils 
also are scattered throughout the unit or on the steeper 
slopes. Also included are areas of somewhat poorly 
drained soils in seeps. Included soils make up about 15 
percent of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Coshocton 
soil is at a depth of 18 to 42 inches during extended wet 
periods. Permeability is moderately slow or slow. The root 
zone is deep. Available water capacity is moderate. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderately low. 

Many areas of this soil are used as cropland (fig. 10). 
Some areas are used as pasture. Other areas are 
wooded. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay. Controlling erosion and 
maintaining tilth are the main concerns of management. 
Further erosion is a severe hazard. A conservation 
tillage system, which leaves crop residue on the surface, 
contour tillage, contour stripcropping, cover crops, 
rotations that include grasses and legumes, and grassed 
waterways help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. 
This soil is moderately well suited to no-till because of 
seasonal wetness. Leaving crop residue on the surface 
in fall and not plowing until spring also protect the soil 
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against erosion. Returning crop residue or other organic 
material to the soil increases water intake, improves tilth 
and fertility, and reduces surface crusting. Subsurface 
drains are used to drain areas of the included wetter 
soils. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes. If the soil is plowed to prepare a seedbed or if 
the pasture is overgrazed, further erosion is a severe 
hazard. Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, using 
a mulch, and no-till seeding help to control erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is wet causes surface compaction, 
increased runoff, and reduces yields. Proper stocking 
rates, timely grazing, and pasture rotation help to keep the 
soil and planis in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
severe and can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Harvest concerns include 
slope for log landings and low strength for haul roads and 
log landings. Log landings should be located on less 
sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be 
improved by cutting and filing to a more desirable slope. 
Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log 
landings can improve soil strength. 

This soil is moderately well suited as a site for 
buildings. Slope, seasonal wetness, and shrinking and 
swelling of the soil are the main limitations. Building sites 
should be landscaped to permit surface runoff to drain 
away from foundations. Subsurface drains also reduce 
wetness. Drains at ihe base of footings are used to 
remove excess water from around foundations and 
basement wails. Exterior basement wall coatings help to 
prevent wet basements. Backfilling along basement walls 
with a low shrink-swell material minimizes the damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling of the soil. Diversions 
that carry away runoff from higher adjacent soils help to 
reduce seasonal wetness and to control erosion. Erosion 
and sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
using plant cover and other water-control measures. In 
constructing local roads and streets, artificial drainage 
and the use of suitable base material help to reduce 
damage from frost action. 

Because of seasonal wetness and moderately slow or 
slow permeability, this soil is poorly suited as a site for 
septic tank absorption fields. Interceptor drains placed 
upslope from absorpticn fields help to lower the seasonal 
high water table. Effluent from a septic tank absorption 
field can seep horizontally and surface downslope. Placing 
distribution lines across the slope reduces seepage to the 
surface. Enlarging the field or installing a double 
absorption field system will increase the absorption of 
effluent. 

The land capability classification is Ше. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-6. 
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CtD2—Coshocton silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded 


This moderately steep, moderately well drained soil is 
on side slopes on the unglaciated uplands. Erosion has 
removed part of the original surface layer. The present 
surface layer is a mixture of the original surface layer and 
the subsoil material. Areas are irregularly shaped and 
range from 5 to 75 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed some 
streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil materia! 
into the surface layer. The subsoil is yellowish brown, 
friable and firm silt loam, clay loam, and silty clay loam, 
about 28 inches thick. It is mottled in the lower part. The 
substratum is light yellowish brown and yellowish brown, 
mottled, firm silty clay loam. Thinly-bedded soft shale 
bedrock is at a depth of about 44 inches. In some areas 
the subsoil contains clay. In places the upper part of the 
solum contains some rounded gravel fragments, and in 
other places the subsoil contains less sand and fewer 
siltstone fragments. Also, in other places sandstone 
bedrock is below the substratum. Wooded areas are not 
eroded. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smail areas of the 
Gilpin, Rigley, and Westmoreland soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils with thin-bedded, soft shale bedrock 
above a depth of 40 inches on narrow ridgetops. The well 
drained Gilpin and Rigley soils are on narrow ridgetops or 
upper side slopes. The weli drained Westmoreland soils 
also are scattered throughout the unit or on the steeper 
slopes. Also included are areas of somewhat poorly 
drained soils in seeps. These included soils make up 
about 15 percent of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Coshocton 
soil is at a depth of 18 to 42 inches during extended wet 
periods. Permeability is moderately slow or slow. The root 
zone is deep. Available water capacity is moderate. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderately low. 

Some areas of this soil are used as cropland. Many 
areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 

This sail is poorly suited to corn and small grains and 
moderately well suited to hay. Slope and the very severe 
hazard of further erosion are the main concerns of 
management. Slope hinders the use of machinery and the 
installation of erosion-control measures. Row crops can 
be grown occasionally if erosion is controlled. No-till or 
other conservation tillage systems that leave crop residue 
on the surface, rotations with grasses and legumes, and 
cover crops help to reduce runoff arid tc control erosion. 
Some areas are suited to contour stripcropping, but most 
areas are not adapted to this practice because of short, 
complex slopes. Grassed waterways are used to reduce 
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gullying in natural waterways where runoff water 
concentrates. 

On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. If the soil is plowed for seedbed 
preparation or if the pasture is overgrazed the hazard сї 
further erosion is very severe. Reseeding with a cover or 
companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to 
contral erosion. Proper stocking rates, timely grazing, and 
pasture rotation help to keep the soil and plants in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
severe, the mortality rate of seedlings is moderate on 
south- and west-facing slopes, slope limits the use of 
equipment, and runoff can cause erosion. Another 
concern during harvest is low strength for haul roads and 
log landings. Plant competition can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 
Building logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment and helps to control 
erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover help to control 
erosion. Log landings should be located on less sloping 
soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be improved 
by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Applying 
gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log landings 
can improve soil strength. Because of slope, special 
equipment is needed for site preparation and planting. 
Planting seedlings that have been transplanted once will 
reduce the seedling mortality rate on south- and west- 
facing slopes. Coves and north- and east-facing slopes 
are the best woodland sites. These sites have cooler 
temperatures and less evapotranspiration because of less 
exposure to the prevailing wind and sun. 

Because of wetness and slope this soil is poorly suited 
as a site for buildings. Buildings should be designed so 
that they conform to the natural slope of the land and sites 
should be landscaped to permit surface runoff to drain 
away from foundations. Diversions that carry runoff away 
from higher adjacent soils help to reduce seasonal 
wetness and to control erosion. Erosion and 
sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
using plant cover and other water-control measures. In 
constructing local roads and streets, artificial drainage 
and the use of suitable base material help to reduce 
damage from frost action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Slope, seasonal wetness, and 
moderately slow or slow permeability are the main 
limitations. Interceptor drains placed upslope from 
absorption fields help lower the seasonal high water table. 
Effluent from a septic tank absorption field can seep 
horizontally and surface downslope. Placing distribution 
lines across the slope reduces seepage to the surface. 
Enlarging the field or installing a double absorption field 
system will increase the absorption of effluent. 
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Figure 10.—Stripcropping on Coshocton silt loam, 6 ta 15 percent slopes, eroded, helps to reduce runoff and to control erosion, 


The land capability classification is IVe. The woodland 
ordination symbols are 4R on north aspects and 3R on 
south aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group 
is A-2. 


CtE—Coshocton silt loam, 25 to 40 percent 
slopes 


This steep, moderately well drained soil is on side 
slopes on the unglaciated uplands. Areas are irregularly 
shaped and range from 5 to 40 acras in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown, 
friable and firm silt loam, clay loam, and silty clay loam 
about 30 inches thick. it is mottled in the lower part. 
The substratum is light yellowish brown and yellowish 
brown, mottled, firm siity clay loam. Thin-bedded, soft 
shale bedrock is at a depth of about 48 inches. In 


some small eroded spots subsoil is mixed into the 
surface layer. In places the subsoil contains more clay. 
Also, in other places the substratum overlies sandstone 
bedrock. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Hazleton and Westmoreland soils. The well drained 
Hazleton soils are on the upper side slopes. The weli 
drained Westmoreland soils also are scattered throughout 
the unit. Also included are areas of somewhat poorly 
drained soils in seeps. These included soils make up 
about 15 percent of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Coshocton 
soil is at a depth of 18 to 42 inches during extended wet 
periods. Permeability is moderately slow or slow. The root 
zone is deep. Available water capacity is moderale. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is very rapid. The content of organic matter 
is moderate. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are wooded, except for a 
few areas in pasture. 
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Because of slope and the very severe erosion hazard, 
this soil is generally unsuited to cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to grasses and legumes used 
as pasture. If the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
erosion is very severe. Timely grazing, proper stocking 
rates, and pasture rotation help to keep the soil and plants 
in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
severe, the mortality rate of seedlings is moderate on 
south- and west-facing slopes, slope limits the use of 
equipment, and runoff can cause erosion. Another 
concern during harvest is low strength for haul roads and 
log landings. Plant competition can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less dasirable trees and shrubs. 
Building logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment and helps to control 
erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover help to control 
erosion. Log landings should be located on less sloping 
soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be improved 
by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Applying 
gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log landings 
can improve soil strength. Because of slope, special 
equipment is needed for site preparation and planting. 
Pianting seedlings that have been transplanted once will 
reduce the seedling mortality rate on south- and west- 
facing slopes. Coves and north- and east-facing slopes 
are the best woodland sites. These sites have cooler 
temperatures and less evapotranspiration because of less 
exposure to the prevailing wind and sun. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings 
and septic tank absorption fields. The steep slope is the 
main limitation. 

The land capability classification is Vle. The woodland 
ordination symbols are 4R on north aspects and 3R on 
south aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group 
is A-3. 


CvD—Coshocton silt loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes, very stony 


This deep, moderately steep, moderately well drained 
soil is on side slopes on the unglaciated uplands. Stones, 
10 to 24 inches in diameter, cover 1 to 3 percent of the 
surface. They generally make cultivating with conventional 
farm equipment impractical. Areas are irregularly shaped 
and range from 5 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
about 5 inches thick, is yellowish brown, friable loam. The 
subsoil is about 40 inches thick. The upper part is 
yellowish brown, friable and firm ioam; the middle part is 
yellowish brown and dark yellowish brown, motiled, firm 
clay loam and silty clay loam; the lower part is light 
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brownish gray and dark yellowish brown, mottled, firm silty 
clay loam and channery loam. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches is dark yellowish brown, mottled, firm, 
channery clay loam. In places the stones are more than 
24 inches in diameter. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Rigley and Westmoreland soils. The well drained Rigley 
soils are on the upper side slopes. The well drained 
Westmoreland soils are scattered throughout the unit or 
on the steeper slopes. Also included are areas of 
somewhat poorly drained soils in seeps. Included soils 
make up about 15 percent of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Coshocton 
soil is at a depth of 18 to 42 inches during extended wet 
periods. Permeability is moderately slow or slow. The root 
zone is deep. The available water capacity is moderate. 
Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are wooded, except fora 
few areas in pasture. 

Because of the very stony surface, this soil is generally 
unsuited to cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture because ol the very 
stony surface. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
severe, the mortality rate of seedlings is moderate on 
south- and west-facing slopes, slope limits the use of 
equipment, and runoff can cause erosion. Another 
concern during harvest is low strength for haul roads and 
log landings. Plant competition can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 
Building logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment and helps to control 
erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover help to control 
erosion. Log landings should be located on less sloping 
soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be improved 
by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Applying 
gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log landings 
can improve soil strength. Because of slope, special 
equipment is needed for site preparation and planting. 
Planting seedlings that have been transplanted once will 
reduce the seedling mortality rate on south- and west- 
facing slopes. Coves and north- and east-facing slopes 
are the best woodland sites. These sites have cooler 
temperatures and less evapotranspiration because of less 
exposure to the prevailing wind and sun. 

Because of wetness and slope, this soil is poorly suited 
as a site for buildings. Buildings should be designed so 
that they conform to the natural slope of the land and sites 
should be landscaped to permit surface runoff to drain 
away from foundations. Diversions that carry away runoff 
from higher adjacent soils help to reduce seasonal 
wetness and to control erosion. Erosion and 
sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
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using plant cover and other water-control measures. In 
constructing local roads and streets, artificial drainage 
and the use of suitable base material help to reduce 
damage from frost action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Slope, seasonal wetness, and 
moderately slow or slow permeability are the main 
limitations. Interceptor drains placed upslope from 
absorption fields help to lower the seasonal high water 
table. Effluent from a septic tank absorption field can seep 
horizontally and surface downslope. Placing distribution 
lines across the slope reduces seepage to the surface. 
Enlarging the field or installing a double absorption field 
system will increase the absorption cf effluent. 

The land capability classification is Vis. The woodland 
ordination symbols are 4R on north aspects and 3R on 
south aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group 
is A-4. 


EuA—Euclid silt loam, occasionally flooded 


This deep, nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil is 
on low stream terraces (fig. 11). This soil is subject to 
flooding for brief períods in winter and spring. The slope is 
0 to 2 percent. Areas are irregularly shaped and range 
from 10 to 500 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
silt loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil, about 33 
inches thick, is yellowish brown and grayish brown, 
mottled, firm and friable silt loam. The substratum to a 
depth of about 80 inches is grayish brown, mottled, firm 
silt loam and dark yellowish brown, mottled, firm silty clay 
loam. In some areas the surface layer is loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
poorly drained Sebring soils in slight depressians. Also 
included are small areas of the somewhat poorly drained 
Orrville soils and the poorly drained Melvin soils on flood 
plains. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of 
most areas. 

A seasonal high water table in this Euclid soil is at a 
depth of 12 to 30 inches during extended wet periods. 
Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone is deep. 
Available water capacity is high. Tilth is good. Runoff is 
slow. The content of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

If drained, this soil is well suited to corn and hay, but 
poorly suited to small grains. Flooding and seasonal 
wetness are the main concerns of management. Winter 
and spring floods damage small grains, and spring 
planting is delayed in some years because of flooding. 
However, flooding is less common during the growing 
season. Floodwater sometimes leaves sediments on 
forage, making the crop unfit for hay. Subsurface drains 


commonly are used to lower the seasonal high water 
table. In some areas drainage outlets are difficult to install 
because of the low position of the soil on the landscape. 
The surface layer crusts after hard rains, reducing the 
infiltration of water. Returning crop residue will reduce 
crusting. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to water-tolerant 
grasses and legumes, but it is poorly suited to grazing 
early in spring. Grazing when the soil is wet and soft 
causes surface compaction and poor tilth and damages 
the plants. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Seasonal wetness and 
low strength limit site preparation, planting, and harvesting 
of trees. Plant competition is severe and can be controlled 
by removing vines and the less desirable trees and 
shrubs. Site preparation and planting can be done during 
dry periods. Logging can be done during dry periods or 
when the soil is frozen. 

Because of flooding, this soil is generally unsuited as a 
site for buildings and septic tank absorption fields. In the 
construction of local roads and streets, artificial drainage 
and strengthening or replacing the base material help to 
prevent the damage caused by frost action and low soil 
strength. Fill can be used to elevate local roads above the 
flood level. This soil is a good source of topsoil. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is C-3. 


FaB—Fairpoint silt loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes 


This deep, nearly level and gently sloping, well drained 
soll is in upland areas that have been surface mined for 
coal. This reclaimed soil has 4 to 12 inches of 
reconstructed, natural scil material over medium acid to 
neutral regolith from surface mine operations. It is on 
graded and reclaimed ridges and side slopes. The 
medium acid to neutral regolith below the natural soil 
material is a mixture of rock fragments and partly 
weathered fine-earth materials that was below the profile 
of the original soil. Most of the rock fragments are flat and 
less than 10 inches long. Areas are irregularly shaped and 
range from 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown, firm silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 
about 80 inches is multicolored, firm, extremely channery 
silty clay loam and very channery silty clay loam. Some 
areas have a surface layer of loam and other areas have 
reconstructed natural soil material that is 12 to 18 inches 
thick. 

Permeability in this Fairpoint soil is moderately slow. 
The depth of the root zone varies within short distances 
because of differences in the density of the reconstructed 
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Figure 11.—In most areas, Euclid silt loam, occasionally flooded, is used for crops. 


soil material, but in most cases it ranges from 4 to 12 
inches. Available water capacity generally is low, but 
varies with the degree of surface compaction. Tilth is fair. 
Runoff is medium. The content of organic matter is low. 

Most areas are seeded to grasses and legumes and 
are used for hay and pasture. A few areas are used for 
сгорз. 

This soil is poorly suited to corn, small grains, and 
other crops. It is well suited to hay. Conserving moisture in 
the shallow root zone and the moderate hazard of erosion 
are the main concerns of management. Row crops can be 
grown occasionally if erosion is controlled. Conservation 
tillage, which leaves crop residue on the surface, rotations 
with grasses and legumes, and cover crops help to reduce 
runoff and to contro! erosion. This soil is well suited to 
such erosion-control measures as contour stripcropping 
and contour cultivation. It is well suited to no-till. Grassed 
waterways are used to reduce gullying in waterways 
where runoff water concentrates. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes. Little forage is produced during the dry part of 
summer. Overgrazing or cultivation of this soil will 


increase the risk of erosion. Timely grazing, proper 
stocking rates, and pasture rotation help to keep the soil 
and plants in good condition. 

This soil is best suited to trees that can tolerate 
droughtiness and a restricted root zone. Grasses provide 
the needed ground cover in sloping areas while tree 
seedlings are being established. 

Unstable fill is possible anywhere in this map unit; 
however, after the fill material has settled, most of the 
unit is moderately well suited as a site for buildings. But 
some settled areas are still unstable and are generally 
unsuited to building site development. Onsite 
investigations are needed to determine the specific 
suitability of a given area. Besides the stability and 
bearing strength of the fill material, the control of 
stormwater runoff and the risk of corrosion of uncoated 
steel and concrete are management concerns. Stones in 
the substratum hinder shallow excavations. Building sites 
should be landscaped so that surface runoff drains away 
fram foundations. 

This unit is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields, except for the unstable areas that are 
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generally unsuited to absorption fields. Onsite 
investigations are needed. In the stable areas the main 
limitation is the moderately slow or slow permeability. 
Effluent from a septic tank absorption field can seep 
horizontally and surface downslope. Placing distribution 
lines across the slope reduces seepage to the surface. 
Enlarging the field or installing a double absorption field 
system will increase the absorption of effluent. 

The land capability classification is Ills. The soi! is not 
assigned a woodland ordination symbol. The pasture and 
hayland suitability group is B-4, 


FaC—Fairpoint silt loam, 8 to 20 percent 
slopes 


This deep, strongly sloping, well drained soil is in 
upland areas that have been surface mined for coal. This 
reclaimed soil has 4 to 12 inches of reconstructed natural 
soil material over medium acid to neutral regolith from 
surface mine operations. It is on graded reclaimed ridges 
and side slopes. The medium acid to neutral regolith 
below the natural soil material is mixed rock fragments 
and partly weathered fine-earth materials that were below 
the profile of the original soil. Most of the rock fragments 
are flat and less than 10 inches long. Areas are irregularly 
shaped and range from 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown and 
yellowish brown, firm silt loam about 8 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is multicolored, 
firm, extremely channery silty clay loam and very 
channery silty clay loam. Some areas have a surface layer 
of loam; other areas have reconstructed natural scil 
material 12 to 18 inches thick. 

Permeability in this Fairpoint soil is moderately slow. 
The depth of the root zone varies within short distances 
because of differences in the density of the reconstructed 
soil materiai, but in most cases it ranges from 4 to 12 
inches. Available water capacity generally is low, but 
varies with the degree of surface compaction. Tilth is fair. 
Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is low. 

Most areas are seeded to grasses and legumes and 
are used for hay and pasture. A few areas are used for 
crops. 

This soil is poorly suited to corn and small grains and 
moderately well suited to hay. Conserving moisture in the 
shallow root zone and the severe hazard of erosion are 
the main concerns of management. Row crops can be 
grown occasionally if erosion is controlled. Conservation 
tillage, which leaves crop residue on the surface, rotations 
with grasses and legumes, and cover crops help to reduce 
runoff and to control erosion. This soil is well suited to 
such erosion-control measures as contour stripcropping 
and contour cultivation. !t is well suited to no-till. Grassed 
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waterways are used to reduce gullying in waterways 
where runoff water concentrates. 

On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. Little forage is produced during the 
dry part of summer. Overgrazing or cultivation of this soil 
will increase the risk of erosion. Timely grazing, proper 
stocking rates, and pasture rotation help to keep the soil 
and plants in gcod condition. 

This soil is best suited to trees that can tolerate 
droughtiness and a restricted root zone. Grasses provide 
the needed ground cover in sloping areas while tree 
seedlings are being established. 

Unstable fill is possible anywhere in this map unit. 
However, after the fill material has settled, most of the 
unit is moderately well suited as a site for buildings. But 
some settled areas are still unstable and are generally 
unsuited to building site development. Onsite 
investigations are needed to determine the specific 
suitability of a given area. Besides the stability and 
bearing strength of the fill material, slope, the control of 
stormwater runoff, and the risk of corrosion of uncoated 
steel and concrete are management concerns. Stones in 
the substratum hinder shallow excavations. Building sites 
should be landscaped so that surface runoff drains away 
from foundations. 

This unit is generally poorly suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields; most of the unstable areas are 
unsuited to absorption fields. Onsite investigations are 
needed. !n the stable areas the main limitations are the 
moderately slow or slow permeability and slope. Effluent 
from a septic tank absorption field can seep horizontally 
and surface downslope. Placing distribution lines across 
the slope reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the 
field or installing a double absorption field system will 
increase the absorption of effluent. 

The land capability classification is IVs. The soil is not 
assigned a woodland ordination symbol. The pasture and 
hayland suitability group is B-4. 


FcB—Farmerstown silt loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes 


This deep, nearly level and gently sloping, well drained 
Soil is in upland areas that have been surface mined for 
coal. This reclaimed soil has 20 to 40 inches of 
reconstructed natural soil material over acid regolith from 
surface mine operations. It is on graded, reclaimed ridges 
and side slopes. The acid regolith below the topsoil is a 
mixture of rock fragments and partly weathered fine-earth 
material that was below the profile of the original soil. 
Most of the rock fragments are flat and less than 10 
inches long. Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 
5 to 40 acres in size. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown, 
friable silt loam about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the 
substratum is reconstructed natural soil material about 16 
inches thick. It is variegated yellowish brown and grayish 
brown, firm silt loam and loam. The lower part of the 
substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is varigated, 
very firm and firm, very shaly silty clay loam. Some areas 
have a surface layer of loam. In other areas the 
substratum is less acid. In places the thickness of 
reconstructed natural soil material is less than 20 inches 
or more than 40 inches. 

Permeability in this Farmerstown soil is moderately 
slow or slow. The depth of the root zone varies within 
short distances because of differences in the density of 
the reconstructed soil material, but in most cases it 
ranges from 10 to 24 inches. Available water capacity, 
generally low, varies with the degree of surface 
compaction. Tilth is fair. Runoff is medium. The content of 
organic matter is low. 

Most areas are seeded to grasses and legumes and 
are used for hay and pasture. Some areas are used for 
crops. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay. Erosion is a moderate 
hazard. Conserving moisture in the shallow root zone, 
increasing the depth of the root zone by planting deep- 
rooted legumes such as alfalfa, and controlling erosion 
are the main concerns of management. Maintaining 
prolonged years of good stands of alfalfa will help to 
reduce surface compaction, increase the depth of the root 
zone, and increase the available water capacity of this 
soil. Row crops can be grown occasionally during the 
process of increasing the productivity of this reclaimed 
soil. Conservation tillage, which leaves crop residue on 
the surface, rotations with grasses and legumes, and 
cover crops help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. 
This soil is well suited to such erosion-control measures 
as contour stripcropping and contour cultivation. It is well 
suited to no-till. Grassed waterways are used to reduce 
gullying in waterways, where runoff water concentrates. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes. Little forage is produced during the cry part of 
summer. Overgrazing or cultivation of this soil will 
increase the risk of erosion. Timely grazing, proper 
stocking rates, and pasture rotation help to keep the soil 
and plants in good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to trees, but few 
trees are now grown in these reclaimed areas. Site index 
studies are not available. It is best suited to trees that can 
tolerate droughtiness and a restricted root zone. Grasses 
provide the needed ground cover in sloping areas while 
trea seedlings are being established. 

Areas of unstable fill are located everywhere in this 
map unit; however, once the fill material has settled, most 
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of the unit is moderately well suited as a site for buildings. 
But some settled areas are still unstable and are generally 
unsuited to building site development. Onsite 
investigations are needed to determine the specific 
suitability of a given area. Besides the stability and 
bearing strength of the fill material, the control of 
stormwater runoff and the risk of corrosion of uncoated 
steel and concrete are management concerns. Stones in 
the substratum hinder shallow excavations. Building sites 
should be landscaped so that surface runoff drains away 
from foundations. 

This unit generally is poorly suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields; most of the unstable areas are 
unsuited to absorption fields. Onsite investigations are 
needed. In the stable areas the main limitation is the 
moderately slow or slow permeability. Effluent from a 
septic tank absorption field can seep horizontally and 
surface downslope. Placing distribution lines across the 
slope reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the field 
or installing a double absorption field system will Increase 
the absorption of effluent. 

The land capability classification is Ше. The soil is not 
assigned a woodland ordination symbol. The pasture and 
hayland suitability group is B-4. 


FcC—Farmerstown silt loam, 8 to 20 percent 
slopes 


This deep, strongly sloping, well drained soil is in 
upland areas that have been surface mined for coal. This 
reclaimed soil has 20 to 40 inches of reconstructed 
natural soil material over acid regolith from surface mine 
operations. It is on graded, reclaimed ridges and side 
slopes. The acid regolith below the topsoil is a mixture of 
rock fragments and partly weathered fine-earth materials 
that was below the profile of the original soil. Most of the 
rock fragments are flat and less than 10 inches iong. 
Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 100 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown, 
friable silt loam about 9 inches thick. The upper part of the 
substratum is reconstructed natural soil material about 14 
inches thick. It is variegated yellowish brown and grayish 
brown, firm and very firm loam. The lower part of the 
substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is variegated, 
very firm and firm, very shaly silt loam. Some areas have 
a surface layer of loam. In other areas the substratum is 
less acid. In places the thickness of reconstructed natural 
soil material is less than 20 inches or more than 40 
inches. 

Permeability in this Farmerstown soil is moderately 
slow or slow. The depth of the root zone varies within 
short distances because of differences in the density of 
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the reconstructed scil material; in most cases it ranges 
from 10 to 24 inches. Available water capacity generally is 
low, but varies with tne degree of surface compaction. 
Titth is fair. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter 
is low. 

Most areas are seeded to grasses and legumes and 
used for hay and pasture. Some areas are used for crops. 

This soil is poorly suited to corn and small grains and 
moderately well suited to hay. Erosion is a severe hazard. 
Conserving moisture in the shallow root zone, increasing 
the depth of the root zone, and controlling erosion are the 
main concerns of management. Planting deep-rooted 
legumes such as alfalfa will help to reduce surface 
compaction, increase the depth of the root zone, and 
increase the available water capacity of this soil. Row 
crops can be grown occasionally during the process of 
increasing the productivity of this reclaimed soil. 
Conservation tillage, which leaves crop residue on the 
surface, rotations with grasses and legumes, and cover 
crops help to reduce runoff and to contro! erosion. This 
Soil is well suited to such erosion-control measures as 
contour stripcropping and contour cultivation. It is well 
suited to no-till. Grassed waterways are used to reduce 
gullying in waterways, where runoff water concentrates. 

On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. Little forage is produced during the 
dry part of summer. Overgrazing or cultivation of this soil 
will increase the risk of erosion. Timely grazing, proper 
stocking rates, and pasture rotation help to keep the soil 
and plants in good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to trees, but few 
trees are now grown in these reclaimed areas. Site index 
studies are not available. It is best suited to trees that can 
tolerate droughtiness and a restricted root zone. Grasses 
provide the needed ground cover in sloping areas while 
tree seedlings are being established. 

Unstable fill is possible anywhere in this map unit; 
however, once the fill material has settled, most of the unit 
is moderately well suited as a site for buildings. But some 
settled areas are still unstable and are generally unsuited 
1o building site development. Onsite investigations are 
needed to determine the suitability of a specific area. The 
control of stormwater runoff and the risk of corrosion of 
uncoated steel and concrete are also management 
concerns. Stones in the substratum hinder shallow 
excavations. Building sites should be landscaped so that 
surface runoff drains away from foundations. 

This unit generally is poorly suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields. Most of the unstable areas are 
unsuited to absorption fields. Onsite investigations are 
needed. In the stable areas the main limitation is the 
moderately slow or slow permeability. Effluent froma 
septic tank absorption field can seep horizontally and 
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surface downslope. Placing distribution lines across the 
slope reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the field 
or installing a double absorption field system will increase 
the absorption of effluent. 

The land capability classification is IVe. The soil is not 
assigned a woodland ordination symbol. The pasture and 
hayland suitability group is B-4. 


FhA—Fitchville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes 


This deep, nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil is 
on terraces along streams and on lake plains. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
silt loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 30 
inches thick. The upper and middle parts are yellowish 
brown, mottled, firm silt loam and silty clay loam; the lower 
partis light brownish gray, mottled, friable silty clay loam. 
The substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is light 
brownish gray and yellowish brown, mottled, friable silt 
loam, Some areas contain more sand and gravel in the 
subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
poorly drained Sebring soils in slight depressions. Also 
included are small areas of the moderately well drained 
Glenford soils in the slightly higher landscape positions. 
Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most 
areas. 

A seasonal high water table in this Fitchville soil is at a 
depth of 12 to 30 inches during extended wet periods. 
Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone is deep. 
Available water capacity is high. Tilth is good. Runoff is 
slow. The content of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Seasonal wetness and surface crusting are the main 
concerns of management. Seasonal wetness delays 
planting in spring. The surface layer crusts after hard 
rains. Subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal 
high water table and permit more timely field operations. 
Surface drainage also is used in some areas. In places 
outlets for drainage systems are difficult to install because 
of the low position of the soil on the landscape. Returning 
crop residue to the soil, planting winter cover crops, and 
regularly adding other organic material to the soil 
increases water intake, improves tilth and fertility, and 
reduces crusting. This soil, if drained, is moderately well 
suited to no-till. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to water-talerant 
grasses and legumes, but it is poorly suited to early spring 
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grazing. Grazing when the soil is wet and soft causes 
surface compaction and poor tilth and damages the 
plants. 

This soil is well suited to wocdland. Seasonal wetness 
and low strength limit site preparation, planting, and 
harvesting of trees. Plant competition is severe and can 
be controlled by removing vines and the less desirable 
trees and shrubs. Site preparation and planting can be 
done during dry periods. Logging can be done during dry 
periods or when the soil is frozen. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for buildings. 
Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. Open ditches and 
subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal high 
water table. Diversions and drainage ditches divert runoff 
from higher adjacent soils. Drains at the base of footings 
remove excess water around foundations and basement 
walls. Also, exterior basement wall coatings help to 
prevent wet basements. In the construction of local roads 
and streets, artificial drainage and the use of suitable 
base material reduce damage resulting from frost action 
and seasonal wetness. 

Because of seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
permeability, this soil is poorly suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields. Interceptor drains placed upslope 
from the septic tank absorption field or perimeter drains 
around the absorption field help lower the seasonal high 
water table. Enlarging the absorption field or installing a 
double absorption field system increases effluent 
absorption. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is C-1. 


FhB—Fitchville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 


This deep, gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil 
is on terraces along streams and on lake plains. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 60 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown, mottled, friable silt loam and firm silty clay loam in 
the upper and middle parts and light brownish gray, 
mottled, firm silty clay loam in the lower part. It is about 33 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of about 80 
inches is light brownish gray and yellowish brown, mottled, 
friable silt loam. Some areas contain more sand and 
gravel in the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
poorly drained Sebring soils in slight depressions. Also 
included are small areas of the moderately well drained 
Glenford soils in the slightly higher landscape positions. 
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Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most 
areas, 

A seasonal high water table in this Fitchville soil is at a 
depth of 12 to 30 inches during extended wet periods. 
Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone is deep. 
Available water capacity is high. Tilth is good. Runoff is 
medium. The content of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Wetness, a moderate hazard of erosion, and surface 
crusting are the main concerns of management. Seasonal 
wetness delays planting in spring. The surface layer crusts 
after hard rains. Conservation tillage, which leaves crop 
residue on the surface, contour tillage, contour 
stripcropping, cover crops, rotations that include grasses 
and legumes, and grassed waterways help to reduce 
runoff and to control erosion. These practices are easily 
adapted to most areas. If drained, this soil is moderately 
well suited to no-till. Subsurface drains are used to lower 
the seasonal high water table and permit more timely field 
operations. Suitable drainage outlets are in most areas. 
Returning crop residue or other organic material to the 
soil increases water intake, improves tilth and fertility, and 
reduces crusting. 

This soil is well suited to a variety of pasture plants. !f 
the pasture is overgrazed or if the soil is plowed for 
seedbed preparation, erosion is a moderate hazard. 
Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, mulching, and 
no-till seeding help to control erosion. Timely deferment of 
grazing when the soil is wet and soft helps to prevent 
surface compaction. Subsurface drains are used where 
such deep-rooted legumes as alfalfa are grown. In 
undrained areas this soil is better suited to grasses than 
to deep-rooted legumes. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Seasonal wetness 
and low strength limit site preparation, planting, and 
harvesting of trees. Plant competition is severe and can 
be controlled by removing vines and the less desirable 
trees and shrubs. Site preparation and planting can be 
done during dry periods. Logging can be done during dry 
periods or when the soil is frozen. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for buildings. 
Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. Open ditches anc 
subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal high 
water table. Diversions and drainage ditches divert runoff 
from higher adjacent soils. Drains at the base of footings 
remove excess water around foundations and basement 
walls. Also, exterior basement wall coatings help to 
prevent wet basements. Maintaining a plant cover on à 
construction site and using other water control practices 
help to control erosion. In the construction of local roads 
and streets, artificial drainage and the use of suitable 
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base material reduce camage resulting from frost action 
and seasonal wetness. 

Because of seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
permeability, this soil is poorly suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields. Interceptor drains placed upslope 
from the septic tank absorption field or perimeter drains 
around the absorption field help lower the seasonal high 
water table. Enlarging the absorption field or installing a 
double absorption field system increases effluent 
absorption. 

The land capability classification is Ile. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is C-1. 


GhB— Gilpin silt loam, З to 8 percent slopes 


This moderately deep, gently sloping, well drained 
soil is on ridgetops on the unglaciated uplands. Most 
areas are long and narrow and range from 5 to 50 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable sill loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil, about 20 inches thick, 
is yellowish brown, firm, channery silt loam and channery 
silty clay loam, The substratum is yellowish brown, friable, 
extremely channery silt loam. Yellowish brown, fractured 
siltstone is at a depth of about 36 inches. Some areas 
have a channery silt loam surface layer. In places bedrock 
is either below a depth of 40 inches or above a depth of 
20 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
moderately well drained Coshocton soils on broad 
ridgetops. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent 
of most areas. 

Permeability in this Gilpin soil is moderate. The root 
zone is moderately deep. Available water capacity is low. 
Tilth is good. Runoff is medium. The content of organic 
matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Drought is a hazard for shallow-rooted crops. Controlling 
erosion and conserving moisture are the main concerns of 
management. Erosion is a moderate hazard. Erosion 
reduces the thickness of tho root zone above the bedrock, 
thus reducing the volume of soil from which crops can 
extract moisture and plant nutrients. No-till and other 
forms of conservation tillage that leave crop residue on 
the surface, rotations that include grasses and legumes, 
and grassed waterways help to reduce runoff and to 
control erosion. This soil is well suited to no-till. in areas 
that have smooth, uniform slopes, this soil is weil suited to 
such ercsion-control measures as contour stripcropping 
and contour cultivation. These practices are difficult to use 
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on complex slopes. Leaving crop residue on the surface in 
fall and not plowing until spring protect the soil against 
erosion. Returning crop residue or other organic material 
to the soil increases the rate of water infiltration and the 
water holding capacity and improves the fertility of the 
soil. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes as pasture. The natural drainage permits grazing 
early in spring. Sha'low-rooted grasses and legumes 
make poor growth during the dry part of summer. Erosion 
is & moderate hazard if the soil is plowed to prepare a 
seedbed or if the pasture overgrazed. Reseeding with a 
cover or companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till 
seeding help to control erosion. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and weed 
control help to keep the plants and the soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is wel suited to trees. Woodland growth rates 
are limited by low moisture, but good stands of many 
desirable species can he attained. Plant competition is 
moderate and can be controlled by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. The moderately deep 
bedrock is rippable with construction equipment. 

This soil is moderately well suited as a site for 
buildings. The moderate depth to bedrack is the main 
limitation. This soil is better suited to buildings without 
basements than buildings with basements. Erosion and 
sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
using plant cover and other water-control measures. 
Bedrock between depths of 20 and 40 inches interferes 
with excavations for basements and utility lines. In 
constructing local roads and streets, providing suitable 
base material minimizes the damage caused by frost 
action. 

Because of the limited depth to bedrock, this soil is 
poorly suited as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 
Effluent from absorption fields can seep rapidly through 
cracks in the underlying bedrock and pollute the 
underground water suppiy; the volume of soil above the 
bedrock is not sufficient to filter the effluent adequately. 
Placing septic tank absorption fields in suitable #11 material 
reduces this hazard. Effluent can also seep horizontally 
and surface downslope. Placing distribution lines across 
the slope reduces seepage to the surface. 

The land capability classification is Ile. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
Suitability group is F-1. 


GhC—Gilpin silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


This moderately deep, strongly sloping, well drained 
soil is on ridgetops and side slopes on the unglaciated 


uplands. Most areas are long and narrow and range from 
5 to 70 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil, about 17 inches thick, is 
yellowish brown, firm, channery silt loam and very 
channery silty clay loam. The substratum is yellowish 
brown, friable, extremely channery silt loam. Yellowish 
brown, fractured siltstone is at a depth of about 34 inches. 
Some areas have a channery silt loam surface layer. In 
places bedrock is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Areas in 
cropland generally are eroded. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
moderately well drained Coshocton soils on gently sloping 
ridgetops and the deep, well drained Brownsville soils on 
the lower parts of side slopes. Included soils make up 
about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Gilpin soil is moderate. The root 
zone is moderately deep. Available water capacity is low. 
Tilth is good. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic 
matter is moderate. 

Most areas are used as woodland. Some areas are 
used as pasture. A few areas are used as cropland. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay. Drought is a hazard for 
shallow-rooted crops. Controlling erosion and conserving 
moisture are the main concerns of management, Erosion 
is a severe hazard. Erosion reduces the thickness of the 
root zone above the bedrock, thus reducing the volume of 
the soil from which crops can extract moisture and plant 
nutrients. No-till and other forms of conservation tillage 
that leave crop residue on the surface, rotations that 
include grasses and legumes, and grassed waterways 
help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. This soil is 
well suited to no-till. In areas that have smooth, uniform 
slopes, this soil is well suited to such erosion-control 
measures as contour stripcropping and contour 
cultivation. These practices are difficult to use on complex 
slopes. Leaving crop residue on the surface in fall and not 
plowing until spring protect the soil against erosion. 
Returning crop residue or other organic material to the 
soil increases the rate of water infiltration and the water 
holding capacity and improves the fertility of the soil. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes. The natural drainage permits grazing early in 
spring. Shallow-rooted grasses and legumes make poor 
growth during the dry part of summer. Erosion is a severe 
hazard if the soil is plowed to prepare a seedbed or if the 
pasture is overgrazed. Reseeding with a cover or 
companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to 
control erosion. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, 
timely deferment of grazing, and weed control help to 
keep the plants and the soil in good condition. 
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This soil is well suited to trees. Many areas are 
returning naturally to forest. Woodland growth rates are 
limited by low moisture, but good stands of many 
desirable species can be attained. Plant competition is 
moderate and can be controlled by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. Slope is a concern 
during harvest for log landings. Log landings should be 
located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on 
this soil can be improved by cutting and filling to a more 
desirable slope. The moderately deep bedrock is rippabie 
with construction equipment. 

Because of slope and the limited depth to bedrock, this 
soil is moderately well suited as a site for buildings. 
Building sites should be located on the less sloping areas 
of this unit. Diversions that carry away runoff from higher 
adjacent soils help to control erosion. Erosion and 
sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
using plant cover and other water-control measures. This 
soil is better suited to buildings without basements than 
buildings with basements. Bedrock between a depth of 20 
and 40 inches interferes with excavations for basements 
and utility lines. In constructing local roads and streets, 
providing suitable base material minimizes the damage 
caused by frost action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. The limited depth to bedrock is the main 
limitation. Effluent from septic tank adsorption fields can 
seep rapidly through cracks in the underlying bedrock and 
pollute the underground water supply because the volume 
of soil above the bedrock is not sufficient to filter the 
effluent adequately. Placing septic tank absorption fields 
in suitable fill material reduces this hazard. Effluent can 
also seep horizontally and surface downslope. Placing 
distribution lines across the slope reduces seepage to the 
surface. 

The land capability classification is Ше. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-1. 


GnA—Glenford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes 


This deep, nearly level, moderately well drained soil is 
on terraces along streams, on lake plains, and in a few 
areas on outwash plains. Areas are irregularly shaped and 
range from 5 to 20 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown, firm 
silt loam and silty clay loam, about 40 inches thick. It is 
mottled in the middle and lower parts. The substratum to a 
depth of 80 inches is yellowish brown, mottled, firm silty 
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clay loam and silt loam. In a few places the soil is 
underlain by glacial till or stratified sand and gravel below 
a depth of 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Fitchville soils in shallow 
drainageways and the poorly drained Sebring soils in 
depressions. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of most areas. 

A perched seasonal high water table in this Glenford 
soil is at a depth of 24 to 42 inches during extended wet 
periods, Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone 
is deep. Available water capacity is high. Tilth is good. 
Runofí is slow. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Most areas oí this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. À few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Reducing surface crusting is the main concern of 
management. Returning crop residue or other organic 
material to the soil increases the rate of water infiltration 
and the water holding capacity, improves tilth and fertility, 
and reduces crusting. This soil is well suited to no-till, The 
natural drainage generally is adequate for farming, 
although random-spaced subsurface drains are used in 
the included wet areas. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes, especially deep-rooted plants, such as alfalfa. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Plant competition is 
severe and can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Also, low strength is a 
concern during harvest for haul roads and log landings. 
Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log 
landings can improve soil strength. 

Because of the shrinking and swelling of the soil and 
seasonal wetness, this soil is moderately well suited as a 
site for buildings. Building sites should oe landscaped to 
provide good surface drainage away from foundations. 
Drains at the base of footings remove excess water 
around foundations and basement walls. Alsc, exterior 
basement wall coatings help to prevent wet basements. 
Backfilling along basement walls with a low shrink-swell 
material minimizes the damage caused by shrinking and 
swelling of the soil. In constructing local roads and streets, 
artificial drainage and a suitable base material help to 
reduce damage from frost action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields, Seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
permeability are the main limitations. Perimeter drains 
around a septic tank absorption field help lower the 
seasonal high water table. Enlarging the field or installing 
a double absorption field system will increase the 
absorption of effluent. 
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The land capability classification is |. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-6. 


GnB—Glenford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 


This deep, gently sloping, moderately well drained soil 
is on terraces along streams, lake plains, and a few areas 
on outwash plains. Areas are irregularly shaped and range 
from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is about 36 inches thick. 
It is yellowish brown, firm silt loam and firm and very firm 
silty clay loam. It is mottled in the middle and lower parts. 
The substratum to a depth of 80 inches is yellowish 
brown, mottled, firm silly clay loam and silt loam. In a few 
places the soil is underlain by glacial till or stratified sand 
and gravel below a depth of 40 inches. In some small 
eroded spots, yellowish brown subsoil material is mixed 
into the surface layer. 

Included with this scil in mapping are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Fitchville soils in shallow 
drainageways and the poorly drained Sebring soils in 
depressions. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of most areas. 

А perched seasonal high water table in this Glenford 
soil is at a depth of 24 to 42 inches during extended wet 
periods. Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone is 
deep. Available water capacity is high. Tilth is good. Runoff 
is medium. The content of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. А few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Controlling erosion and reducing surface crusting are the 
main concerns of management. No-till and other forms of 
conservation tillage that leave crop residue on the surface, 
rotations that include grasses and legumes, cover crops, 
and grassed waterways help to reduce runoff and to 
control erosion. This soil is well suited to no-till. Leaving 
crop residue on the surface in fall and not plowing until 
spring protect the soil against erosion. Returning crop 
residue or other organic material to the soil increases the 
rate of water infiltration and the water holding capacity, 
improves tilth and fertility, and reduces crusting. The 
natural drainage generally is adequate for farming, 
although random-spaced subsurface drains are used in 
the included wet areas. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes, especially deep-rooted plants, such as alfalfa. 
Erosion is a moderate hazard if the soil is plowed to 
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prepare a seedbed or if the pasture is overgrazed. 
Reseeding with a cover or ccmpanion crop, using a 
mulch, and no-till seeding help to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Plant competition 
is severe and can be controllad by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. Also, low strength is 
a concern during harvest. Applying gravel or crushed 
stone on hau! roads and log landings can improve soil 
strength. 

Because of the shrinking and swelling of the soil and 
seasonal wetness, this soil is moderately well suited as а 
site for buildings. Building sites should be landscaped to 
provide good surface drainage away from foundations. 
Diversions and surface drains that intercept runoff from 
higher adjacent soils help to reduce seasonal wetness 
and to control erosion. Drains at the base of footings 
remove excess water around foundations and basement 
walls. Also, exterior basement wall coatings help to 
prevent wet basements. Backfilling along basement walls 
with a low shrink-swell material minimizes the damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling of the soil. Erosion and 
sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
using plant cover and other water-control measures. In 
constructing local roads and streets, artificial drainage 
and a suitable base material help to reduce damage from 
frost action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
permeability are the main limitations. Interceptor drains 
placed upslope from the septic tank absorption field or 
perimeter drains around the absorption field help to lower 
the seasonal high water table. Enlarging the field or 
installing à double absorption field system will increase 
the absorption of effluent. 

The land capability classification is lle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-6. 


GnC2—Glenford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded 


This deep, moderately sloping, moderately well drained 
soil is on foot slopes at the base of uplands and side 
slopes on terraces, lake plains, and a few areas of 
outwash plains. Erosion has removed part of the original 
surface layer. The present surface layer is a mixture of the 
original surface layer and the subsoil material. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed some 
streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil material 
into the surface layer. The subsoil is about 34 inches thick. 
It is yellowish brown, firm silt loam and silty clay toam. It is 
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mottled in the middle and lower parts. The substratum to a 
depth of 80 inches is yellowish brown, mottled, firm silty 
clay loam and silt loam. In a few places the soil is 
underlain by glacial till or stratified sand and gravel below 
a depth of 40 inches. Wooded areas are not eroded. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Fitchville soils in shallow 
drainageways. Included soils make up about 10 percent of 
most areas. 

A perched seasonal high water table in this Glenford 
soil is at a depth of 24 to 42 inches during extended wet 
periods. Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone is 
deep. Available water capacity is high. Tilth is good. Runoff 
is rapid. The content of organic matter is moderately low. 

Many areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay, Controlling erosion is the 
main concern of management. The surface layer crusts 
after hard rains. No-till and other forms of conservation 
tillage that leave crop residue on the surface, rotations 
that include grasses and legumes, cover crops, and 
grassed waterways help to reduce runoff and to control 
erosion, This soil is well suited to no-till. Such practices as 
contour stripcropping are difficult to use on short, complex 
slopes. Leaving crop residue on the surface in fall and not 
plowing until spring protect the soil against erosion. 
Returning crop residue or other organic material to the 
soil increases the rate of water infiltration and the water 
holding capacity, improves tilth and fertility, and reduces 
crusting. The natural drainage generally is adequate for 
farming, although random-spaced subsurface drains are 
used in the included wet areas. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes, especially deep-rooted plants, such as alfalfa. 
Erosion is a moderate hazard if the soil is plowed to 
prepare a seedbed or if the pasture is overgrazed. 
Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, using a 
mulch, and no-till seeding help to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Plant competition is 
severe and can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Also, low strength and 
slope are management concerns during harvest for haul 
roads and log landings. Applying gravel or crushed stone 
on haul roads and tog landings can improve soil strength. 
Log landings should be located on less sloping soils 
nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be improved by 
cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. 

Because of slope, the shrinking and swelling of the soil, 
and seasonal wetness, this soil is moderately well suited 
as a site for buildings. Building sites should be landscaped 
to provide good surface drainage away from foundations. 
Drains at the base of footings remove excess water 
around foundations and basement walls. Also, exterior 
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basement wall coatings help to prevent wet basements. 
Backfilling along basement walls with a low shrink-sweil 
material minimizes the damage caused by shrinking and 
swelling of the soil. Diversions carry away runoff from 
higher adjacent soils and help to control erosion. Erosion 
and sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
using plant cover and other water-control measures. In 
constructing local roads and streets, artificial drainage 
and a suitable base material help to reduce damage 1гогп 
frost action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
permeability are the main limitations. Interceptor drains 
placed upslope from the septic tank absorption field or 
perimeter drains around the absorption field help lower 
the seasonal high water table. Effluent from septic tank 
absorption fields can seep horizontally and surface 
downslope. Placing distribution lines across the slope 
reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the field or 
installing a double absorption field system will increase 
the absorption of effluent. 

The land capability classification is Ille. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-6. 


HtC—Hazleton loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


This deep, strongly sloping, well drained soil is on 
ridgetops and side slopes on the unglaciated uplands. 
Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 30 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil, about 30 inches 
thick, is yellowish brown, friable channery loam and very 
channery loam. The substratum is yellowish brown, friable 
extremely channery loam. Hard sandstone bedrock is at a 
depth of about 53 inches. In some areas the surface layer 
is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or channery loam. Areas 
in cropland generally are eroded. Also, in places bedrock 
is above a depth of 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
less stony Westmoreland soils on narrow foot slopes. Also 
included are small wet areas at the heads of 
drainageways. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Hazleton soil is moderately rapid or 
rapid. The roat zone is slightly restricted by the larger rock 
fragments in the soil. Available water capacity is low. Tilth 
is good. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Some areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 
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This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay. Controlling erosion and 
conserving moislure are {һе rnain concerns of 
management. Erosion is a severe hazard. No-till and other 
forms of conservation tillage that leave crop residue on 
the surface, rotations that include grasses and legumes, 
and grassed waterways help to reduce runoff and to 
control erosion. This soil is well suited to no-till. In areas 
that have smooth, uniform slopes, this soil is well suited to 
such erosion-control measures as contour stripcropping 
and contour cultivation. However, these practices are 
difficult to install on complex slopes. Because nutrients 
are moderately rapidly leached, crops generally respond 
better to small, frequent, and timely applications of 
fertilizer than to one large application. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes, especially deep-rooted plants, such as alfalfa. 
The natural drainage permits grazing early in spring. 
Shallow-rooted grasses and legumes make poor growth 
during the dry part of summer. Erosion is a severe hazard 
if the soil is plowed to prepare a seedbed or if the pasture 
is overgrazed. Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, 
using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to control erosion. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment 
of grazing, and weed control help to keep the plants and 
the soil in good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to woodland. Slope is 
а concern during harvest for log landings, and plant 
competition is moderate. Also, growth rates are limited by 
low moisture, but good stands of many desirable species 
can be attained. Log landings should be located on less 
sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be 
improved by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. 
Plant competition can be controlled by removing vines 
and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

Because of slope, large stones, and depth to bedrock, 
this soil is moderately well suited as a site for buildings. 
Building sites should be located in the less sloping areas 
of this unit. Diversions carry away runoff from higher 
adjacent soils and help to control erosion. Erosion and 
sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
using plant cover and other water-control measures. This 
soil is better suited to buildings without basements than 
buildings with basements. Large stones in the subsoil may 
interfere with excavations. In constructing local roads and 
streets, providing a suitable base material minimizes the 
damage caused by frost action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. The moderately rapid or rapid 
permeability is the main limitation. Effluent from septic 
tank absorption fields can seep rapidly through cracks in 
the underlying bedrock and pollute the underground water 
supply because the permeability is moderately rapid or 
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rapid. Р!асїпд the absorption field in suitable fill material 
will increase the absorption of effluent and reduce the 
pollution hazard, 

The land capability classification is Ille. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4F. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is B-1. 


HtD—Hazleton loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 


This deep, moderately steep, well drained soil is on the 
upper parts of side slopes on the unglaciated uplands. 
Most areas are above steeper slopes and below less 
sloping ridgetops. Most areas are long and narrow and 
range from 5 to 20 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, about 32 inches 
thick, is yellowish brown, friable channery loam and very 
channery loam. The substratum is yellowish brown, friable 
extremely channery loam. Hard sandstone bedrock is at a 
depth of about 52 inches. In some areas the surface layer 
is sandy loam or channery loam. Areas in cropland 
generally are eroded. Also, in places bedrock is above a 
depth of 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
less stony Westmoreland soils on narrow foot slopes. Also 
included are small wet areas at the heads of 
drainageways. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Hazleton soil is moderately rapid or 
tapid. The root zone is slightly restricted by the larger rock 
fragments in the soil. Available water capacity is low. Tilth 
is good. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Most areas are used as woodland. Some areas are 
used as pasture. A few areas are used as cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to corn and small grains and 
moderately well suited to hay. The good natural drainage 
is favorable to alfalfa. Slope and the very severe hazard of 
erosion ara the main concerns of management. Slope 
hinders the use of machinery and the installation of 
erosion-control measures. Row crops can be grown 
occasionally if erosion is controlled. No-till or other 
conservation tillage systems that leave crop residue on 
the surface, rotations with grasses and legumes, and 
cover crops help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. 
Some areas are suited to contour stripcropping, but most 
areas are not adapted to this practice because of short, 
complex slopes. Grassed waterways are used to reduce 
gullying in natural waterways where runoff water 
concentrates. Because nutrients are moderately rapidly 
leached, crops generally respond better to small, 
frequent, and timely applications of fertilizer than to one 
large application. 
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On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. The good natural drainage permits 
early spring grazing, but little forage is produced during 
the dry part of summer. Overgrazing or cultivation of this 
soil will increase the risk of erosion. Timely grazing, 
proper stocking rates, and pasture rotation help to keep 
the soil and plants in good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to trees. Slope and 
the low available water capacity are the main concerns in 
management. Also, plant competition is moderate on 
north- and east-facing slopes, and the seedling mortality 
rate is moderate on south- and west-facing slopes. 
Placing logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment. Log landings should be 
located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on 
this soil can be improved by cutting and filling to a more 
desirable slope. Because of slope, special equipment is 
needed for site preparation and planting. Plant competition 
can be controlled by removing vines and the less 
desirable trees and shrubs. Planting seedlings that have 
been transplanted once and mulching around seedlings 
will reduce the seedling mortality rate. Coves and north- 
and east-facing slopes are the best woodland sites. These 
sites have cooler temperatures and less 
evapotranspiration because of less exposure to the 
prevailing wind and sun. 

This soil is poorly suiled as a site for buildings and 
septic tank absorption fields. Slope is the main limitation. 
Building sites should be located on the less sloping areas 
of this unit. Most of the rock and rock fragments in the 
upper 4 feet can be excavated quite easily. If this soil is 
used as a site for septic tank absorption fields, 
contamination of ground water by effluent is possible. 
This problem can be minimized by laying the distribution 
lines across the slope and as shallow as possible. 
Placing the absorption field in suitable fill material will 
increase the absorption of effluent and reduce the 
pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is IVe. The woodland 
ordination symbo! is 4F on north aspects and 3F on 
south aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group 
is B-1. 


HtE—Hazleton loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 


This deep, steep, well drained soil is on hillsides on the 
unglaciated uplands. Most areas are long and narrow and 
range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, about 34 inches 
thick, is yellowish brown, friable channery loam and very 
channery loam. The substratum is yellowish brown, friable 
very channery loam. Hard, fine grained, sandstone 
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bedrock is at a depth of about 51 inches. In some areas 
the surface layer is sandy loam, channery loam, or 
channery sandy loam. Also, in places bedrock is above a 
depth of 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smali areas of the 
less stony Westmoreland soils on narrow foot slopes. Also 
included are some scattered areas of rock outcrops with 
little or no soil cover and small wet areas at the heads of 
drainageways. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Hazleton soil is moderately rapid or 
rapid. The root zone is slightly restricted by the larger rock 
fragments in the soil. Available water capacity is low. Tilth 
is good. Runoff is very rapid. The content of organic 
matter is moderate. 

Nearly all areas of this soil are wooded. A few areas 
are in pasture. 

Because of the steep slope and severe erosion hazard, 
this soil is generally unsuited to cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to grasses and legumes used 
as pasture. The good natural drainage permits early 
spring grazing, but little forage is produced during the dry 
part of summer. If the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
erosion is severe. Timely grazing, proper stocking rates, 
and pasture rotation help to keep the soil and plants in 
good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to trees. Slope and 
the low available water capacity are the main concerns in 
management. Aiso, plant competition is moderate on 
north- and east-facing slopes. The seedling mortality rate 
is moderate or severe on south- and west-facing slopes. 
Placing logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment. Log landings should be 
located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on 
this soil can be improved by culling and filling to a more 
desirable slope. Because of slope, special equipment is 
needed for site preparation and planting. Plant 
competition can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Planting seedlings that 
have been transplanted once and mulching around 
seedlings will reduce the seedling mortality rate. Coves 
and north- and east-facing slopes are the best woodland 
sites. These sites have cooler temperatures and less 
evapotranspiration because of less exposure to the 
prevailing wind and sun. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings 
and septic tank absorption fields. The steep slope is the 
main limitation. 

The land capability classification is Vle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4F on north aspects and 3F on 
south aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group 
is B-2. 
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HvF—Hazleton loam, 25 to 70 percent 
Slopes, very bouldery 


This deep, steep and very steep, well drained soil is on 
side slopes on the unglaciated uplands. Boulders cover 1 
to 3 percent of the surface. They are mostly angular and 
range in size from 2 to 20 feet across. Individual areas are 
long and narrow and are 10 to 400 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is about 32 inches 
thick. The upper part is brown, friable channery loam; the 
middle part is dark yellowish brown and yellowish brown, 
friable very channery sandy loam; and the lower part is 
yellowish brown, firm very channery loam. The substratum 
is yellowish brown, friable very channery loam. Hard, fine 
grained, sandstone bedrock is at a depth of about 50 
inches. In some areas the surface layer is sandy loam, 
channery loam, or channery sandy loam. Also, in places 
bedrock is above а depth of 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Westmoreland soils on narrow foot slopes. Westmoreland 
soils do not have stones on the surface. Also included are 
some scattered areas of rock outcrops that have little or 
no soil cover. Wet areas around springs on the lower parts 
of the slope also are included. Included soils make up 
about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Hazleton soil is moderately rapid or 
rapid. The root zone is slightly restricted by the larger rock 
fragments in the soil. Available water capacity is low. 
Runoff is very rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Nearly all areas are used as woodland. 

Because of the large boulders, the steep and very 
steep slopes, and the severe erosion hazard, this soil is 
generally unsuited to cropland and pasture. 

This soi! is moderately well suited to trees. The severe 
erosion hazard, slope, large boulders, and the low 
available water capacity are the main concerns in 
management. Also, plant competition is moderate on 
north- and east-facing slopes. The seedling mortality rate 
is moderate or severe on south- and west-facing slopes. 
Building logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment and helps to control 
erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover help to control 
erosion. Log landings should be located on less sloping 
soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be improved 
by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Because of 
slope, special equipment is needed for site preparation 
and planting. Plant competition can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 
Planting seedlings that have been transplanted once and 
mulching around seedlings will reduce the seedling 
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mortality rate. Coves and north- and east-facing slopes 
are the best woodland sites. These sites have cooler 
temperatures and less evapotranspiration because of less 
exposure to the prevailing wind and sun. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings 
and septic tank absorption fields because of the steep 
and very steep slopes. 

The land capability classification is VIIs. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R on north aspects and ЗА on south 
aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group is H-1. 


KeB—Keene silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


This deep, gently sloping, moderately well drained soil 
is on ridgetops on the unglaciated uplands. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is about 47 inches 
thick. The upper part is yellowish brown, friable silt loam; 
the middle part is yeliowish brown, mottled, firm silty clay 
loam; and the lower part is light olive brown and yellowish 
brown, mottled, firm silty clay loam and channery clay 
loam. The substratum, about 19 inches thick, is light olive 
brown, mottled, firm, channery silty clay loam. Yellowish 
brown fractured silistone bedrock is at a depth of about 76 
inches. In some areas the subsoil has more sand. In other 
places thin-bedded, soft shale is above a depth of 40 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
moderately deep, well drained Gilpin soils on more convex 
slopes. Gilpin soils also have more sand in the subsoil. 
Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most 
areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Keene soil 
is at a depth of 18 to 36 inches during extended wet 
periods. Permeability is moderately slow or slow. The root 
zone is deep. Available water capacity is moderate or 
high. Tilth is good. Runoff is medium. The content of 
organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Controlling erosion and maintaining tilth are the main 
concerns of management. No-till and other forms of 
conservation tillage that leave crop residue on the surface, 
contour tillage, contour stripcropping, cover crops, 
rotations that include grasses and legumes, and grassed 
waterways help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. 
This soil is moderately well suited to no-till because of 
seasonal wetness. Leaving crop residue on the surface in 
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fall and not plowing until spring also protect the soil 
against erosion. Returning crop residue or other organic 
material to the soil increases water intake, improves tilth 
and fertility, and reduces surface crusting. Random 
subsurface drains commonly are used to drain areas of 
the included wetter soils. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes used as pasture. If the soil is plowed to prepare 
a seedbed or if the pasture is overgrazed, erosion is a 
moderate hazard. Reseeding with a cover or companion 
crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to control 
erosion. Timely deferment of grazing when the soil is wet 
and soft helps to prevent surface compaction. 

This soil is well suited to woodland, Plant competition is 
severe and can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Also, low strength is a 
concern during harvest for haul roads and log landings. 
Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log 
landings can improve soil strength. 

Because of the shrinking and swelling of the soil and 
seasonal wetness, this soil is moderately well suited as a 
site for buildings. Building sites should be landscaped to 
permit surface runoff to drain away from foundations. 
During construction, erosion and sedimentation can be 
reduced by using plant cover and other water-control 
measures. Diversions intercept runoff from higher 
adjacent soils and help to reduce seasonal wetness and 
to control erosion. Subsurface drains also reduce 
wetness. Drains at the base of footings are used to 
remove excess water from around foundations and 
basement walls. Also, exterior basement wall coatings 
help to prevent wet basements. Backiilling along 
basement walls with a low shrink-swell material minimizes 
the damage caused by shrinking and swelling of the soil. 
In constructing local roads and streets, artificial drainage 
and strengthening or replacing base material help to 
reduce damage from frost action and low strength. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
or slow permeability are the main limitations. Perimeter 
drains around septic tank absorption fields help lower the 
seasonal high water table. Effluent from a septic tank 
absorption field can seep horizontally and surface 
downslope. Placing distribution lines across the slope 
reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the field or 
installing a double absorption field system will increase 
the absorption of effluent. 

The land capability classification is Hle, The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-6. 
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Kk—Killbuck silt loam, frequently flooded 


This deep, nearly level, poorly drained soil is on the 
lower and wetter parts of the flood plains. It is subject to 
flooding in winter and spring. The slope is 0 to 2 percent. 
Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 40 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil, about 8 
inches thick, is dark gray, mottled, friable silt loam. Below 
the subsoil, at a depth of about 17 inches, is a buried soil. 
The surface layer of the buried soil is black, mottled, firm 
silty clay loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil of the 
buried soil is gray, mottled, firm silty clay loam about 21 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of about 80 
inches is dark gray, mottled, firm silty clay loam. In а few 
areas the recent alluvium overlying the buried surface 
layer is less than 15 inches thick. Some places do not 
have a buried soil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
very poorly drained Luray soils and the somewhat poorly 
drained Orrville soils. Luray soils are in slight depressions 
and Orrville soils are on slight rises. Luray and Orrville 
soils do not overlie a buried soil as does the Killbuck soil, 
Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most 
areas. 

A seasonal high water table in this Killbuck soil is near 
the surface during extended wet periods. Permeability is 
moderately slow. The root zone is deep. Available water 
capacity is high. Tilth is good. Runoff is very slow. The 
content cf organic matter is high. 

Most drained areas of this soil are used for crops. 
Some areas are used as pasture. Other areas are 
wooded. 

This soil, if drained, is moderately well suited to corn 
ard poorly suited to hay. It is generally not suited to small 
grains because they are subject to damage by flooding. 
Undrained areas are too wet for the commonly grown 
crops. Flooding and wetness, which often delay spring 
Planting, are the main concerns in management. Flooding 
is less common during the growing season, and crops, 
such as corn, generally tolerate hrief flooding. However, 
hay crops can be damaged. Floodwater leaves sediment 
on grasses and legumes, often making the crop unfit for 
hay. Surface and subsurface drains are used to improve 
drainage. In many areas outlets for drainage systems are 
difficult to install because the soil is in low landscape 
positions. The surface layer crusts after hard rains. 
Returning crop residue to the soil reduces crusting. 

Most of the pastured areas of this soil are undrained. 
These undrained areas are poorly suited to pasture, This 
soil is well suited to water-tolerant grasses and legumes, 
but grazing when the soil is wet and soft causes surface 
compaction and poor tilth and damages the plants. 
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This soil is well suited to trees adapted to wet sites. It is 
well suited to natural habitat for wetland wildlife. Seasonal 
wetness, flooding, and low strength limit the use of 
equipment for planting and harvesting trees. Also, trees 
are subject to windthrow, seedlings have a moderate 
mortality rate, and plant competition is severe. Woodland 
harvesting and planting can be performed during the non- 
flooding periods. Site preparation and planting can be 
done during dry periods. Planting seedlings that have 
been transplanted once will reduce the seedling mortality 
rate, Plant competition can be controlled by removing 
vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. Frequent, 
light thinning and harvestirg will increase stand vigor and 
reduce the windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures that 
do not leave the remaining trees widely spaced or isolated 
will also reduce the windthrow hazard. Logging can be 
done during dry periods or when the soil is frozen 

Because of flooding, this soil is generally unsuited as а 
site for buildings and septic tank absorption fields. Fill can 
be used to elevate roads above the normal flood level. 

The land capability classification is lllw. The woodland 
ordination symbol is SW. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is C-3. 


Lo—Lobdell silt loam, occasionally flooded 


This deep, nearly level, moderately well drained soil is 
on flood plains. In the wider valleys it commonly is on the 
higher parts of flood plains adjacent to stream channels. 
In some narrow valleys it makes up the entire fiood plain. 
This soi! is subject to brief flooding in winter and spring. 
The slope is 0 to 2 percent. Most areas range from 5 to 50 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is brown, friable and 
firm silt loam about 14 inches thick. It is mottled in the 
lower part. The substratum extends to a depth of about 80 
inches. In the upper part it is light brownish gray, mottled, 
friable silt loam, sandy loam, and loam. In the lower part it 
is yellowish brown, gray, and strong brown, mottled, firm 
silt loam and sandy clay loam. In some areas the soil is 
well drained. In other areas the surface layer is loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Orrville soils, the well drained 
Chili soils, and the moderately well drained Bogart soils. 
Orrville soils are in slight depressions. Chili and Bogart 
soils are on alluvial fans. Included soils make up about 10 
to 15 percent of most areas. 

A seasonal high water table in this Lobdell soil is at a 
depth of 24 to 42 inches during extended wet periods. 
Permeability is moderate. The root zone is deep. Available 
water capacity is high. Tilth is good. Runoff is slow. The 
content of organic matter is moderate. 
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Most areas of this soil are in crops. Some areas are 
used for pasture, A few areas are woodland. 

This soil is well suited to corn and hay and poorly 
suited to small grain. Random subsurface drainage has 
been installed in areas of the wetter included soils. 
Flooding occurs less often during the growing season, 
and corn generally tolerates brief flooding. Flooding can 
damage hay crops. Floodwater leaves sediment, generally 
making grasses and legumes unfit for hay. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes. Areas dissected by meander channels or 
covered by flood debris are used for pasture. 

Areas that are in narrow stream valleys or that are 
irregularly shaped are used for woodland. This soil is well 
suited to woodland. Flooding and low strength limit site 
preparation and planting and harvesting of trees. Plant 
competition is severe. Site preparation and planting can 
be done during dry periods. Removing vines and the less 
desirable trees and shrubs helps to control plant 
competition. Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul 
roads and log landings improves soil strength. Trees can 
be harvested when the soil is not flooded. 

Because of flooding, this soil is generally unsuited as а 
site for buildings and septic tank absorption fields, Diking 
to contro! flooding is difficult. Elevating roads with fili 
above the normal flood level helps to reduce flood 
damage. This soil is a good source of topsoil. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-5. 


LvB—Loudonville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 


This moderately deep, gently sloping, well drained soil 
is on ridgetops on the glaciated uplands. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil, about 23 inches thick, is 
dark yellowish brown, friable and firm silt loam and loam. 
The substratum is dark yellowish brown, friable, channery 
sandy loam. Light gray, hard, massive, fine grained 
sandstone bedrock is at a depth of about 36 inches. In 
places the surface layer is loam. In some small eroded 
spots subsoil material is mixed into the surface layer. In 
places bedrock is below a depth of 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Wooster soils. Wooster soils have a fragipan and are on 
ridgetops or the upper parts of side slopes. Also included 
are areas of somewhat poorly drained soils around seep 
spots. Included soils make up about 10 percent of most 
areas. 

Permeability in this Loudonville soil is moderate. The 
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root zone is moderately deep. Available water capacity is 

low or moderate, depending on the depth to bedrock. Tilth 
is good. Runoff is medium. The content of organic matter 

is moderate, 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
The good natural drainage of this soil is favorable to 
alfalfa, A moderate hazard of erosion and surface crusting 
are the main concerns of management. Drought is а 
possible hazard for crops, depending on the depth to 
bedrock. Erosion reduces the thickness of the root zone 
above the bedrock, thus reducing the volume of soil from 
which crops can extract moisture and plant nutrients. This 
soil warms up early in spring, and can be tilled earlier than 
most soils in the area, Conservation tillage, which leaves 
crop residue on the surface, contour tillage, contour 
stripcropping, cover crops, rotations that include grasses 
and legumes, and grassed waterways help to reduce 
runoff and to control erosion, This soil is well suited to no- 
till. Deferring plowing until spring, after leaving crop 
residue on the surface over winter, also protects this soil 
against erosion. Returning crop residue or other organic 
material to the soil increases water intake, improves tilth 
and fertility, and reduces crusting. 

This soil is well suited to a variety of pasture plants. It 
can be grazed early in spring. If the pasture is overgrazed 
or if the soil is plowed for seedbed preparation, erosion is 
a moderate hazard. Reseeding with a cover or companion 
crop, mulching, and no-till seeding help to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Plant competition is 
rnoderate, trees are subject to windthrow, and low 
strength and depth of bedrock are management concerns 
during harvest for haul roads and log landings. Plant 
competition can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Frequent, light thinning 
and harvesting will increase stand vigor and reduce the 
windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures that do not 
leave the remaining trees widely spaced or isolated will 
also reduce the windthrow hazard. Because of the 
moderately deep, hard bedrock, blasting is required in 
deep excavations for haul roads and log landings. Haul 
roads and log landings should be located on better suited 
soils nearby. Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul 
roads and log landings can improve soil strength. 

Because of the limited depth to bedrock and the 
shrinking and swelling of the soil, this unit is moderately 
well suited as a site for buildings. This soil is better suited 
to buildings without basements than buildings with 
basements. Building sites should be landscaped to 
provide good surface drainage away from foundations. 
Backfilling along basement walls with a low shrink-swell 
material minimizes the damage caused by shrinking and 
swelling of the soil. During construction, erosion and 
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sedimentation can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. Arlificial drainage and the 
use of suitable base material help to prevent the damage 
caused by frost action to local roads and streets. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields, The limited depth to bedrock is the main 
limitation. Effluent from septic tank absorption fields can 
seep rapidly through cracks in the underlying bedrock and 
pollute the underground water supply because the volume 
of soil above the bedrock is not sufficient to filter the 
effluent adequately. Effluent can also seep horizontally 
and surface downslope. Placing distribution lines across 
the slope reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the 
field or installing a double absorption field system and 
placing the absorption field in suitable fill material will 
increase the absorption of effluent and reduce the 
pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is lle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4D. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-1. 


LvC—Loudonville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes 


This moderately deep, moderately sloping, well drained 
Soil is on ridgetops and the upper parts of side slopes on 
the glaciated uplands. Most areas lie below gently sloping 
hilltops and above the steeper part of hillsides. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The dark yellowish brawn subsoil is 
about 25 inches thick. It is friable and firm silt loam and 
loam in the upper and middle parts; it is friable very 
channery loam in the lower part. Light gray, hard, 
massive, fine grained sandstone bedrock is at a depth of 
about 33 inches. In places the surface layer is loam. Areas 
used as cropland generally are eroded. In places bedrock 
is below a depth of 40 inches. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Berks and Wooster soils. Berks soils are droughtier than 
the Loudonville soil and are on the lower parts of side 
slopes. Wooster soils have a fragipan and are on 
ridgetops or the upper parts of side slopes. Also included 
are areas of somewhat poorly drained soils around seep 
spots. Included soils make up about 10 percent of most 
areas. 

Permeability in this Loudonville soil is moderate. The 
root zone is moderately deep. Available water capacity is 
low or moderate, depending on the depth to bedrock. Tilth 
is good. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Some areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 
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This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains. It is well suited to hay. Drought is a possible hazard 
for crops, depending on the depth to bedrock. Controlling 
erosion and surface crusting and conserving moisture are 
the main concerns of management. Erosion is a severe 
hazard. Frosion reduces the thickness of the root zone 
above the bedrock, thus reducing the volume of soil from 
which crops can extract moisture and plant nutrients. This 
soil warms up early in spring, and can be tilled earlier than 
most soils in the area. No-till and other forms of 
conservation tillage that leave crop residue on the surface, 
rotations that include grasses and legumes, and grassed 
waterways help to reduce runaff and to control erosion. 
This soil is well suited to no-till. In areas that have smooth, 
uniform slopes, this soil is well suited to such erosion- 
control measures as contour striperopping and contour 
cultivation. These practices are difficult to use on complex 
Slopes. Leaving crop residue on the surface in fall and not 
plowing until spring also protect the soil against erosion. 
Crop residue and other organic material returned to the 
soil increase the rate of water infiltration, improve tilth and 
fertility, and reduce crusting. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes. This soil can be grazed early in spring. If this soil 
is plowed for seedbed preparation or if the pasture is 
overgrazed, erosion is a severe hazard. Reseeding with a 
cover or companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till 
seeding help to control erosion. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and weed 
control help to keep the plants and the soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Plant competition is 
moderate; trees are subject to windthrow; and low 
strength, siope, and depth of bedrock are management 
concerns during harvest for haul roads and log landings. 
Plant competition can be controlled by removing vines 
and the less desirable trees and shrubs. Frequent, light 
thinning and harvesting will increase stand vigor and 
reduce the windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures that 
do not leave the remaining trees widely spaced or isolated 
will also reduce the windthrow hazard. Log landings 
should be located on less sloping soils nearby; because of 
the moderately deep, hard bedrock, blasting is required in 
deep excavations for log landings. Applying grave! or 
crushed stone on haul roads and log landings can 
improve soil strength. 

Because of slope, shrinking and swelling of the soil, 
and the limited depth to bedrock, this soil is moderately 
well suited as a site for buildings. This soil is better suited 
to buildings without basements than buildings with 
basements, Building sites should be located on the less 
sloping areas of this unit and landscaped to provide good 
surface drainage away from foundations. Backfilling along 
basement walls with a low shrink-swell material minimizes 
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the damage caused by shrinking and swelling of the soil. 
During construction, erosion and sedimentation can be 
reduced by using plant cover and other water-control 
measures. Artificial drainage and the use of suitable base 
material help to prevent the damage caused by frost 
action to local roads and streets. 

This scil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. The limited depth to bedrock is the main 
limitation. Effluent from septic tank absorption fields can 
seep rapidly through cracks in the underlying bedrock and 
pollute the underground water supply because the volume 
of soil above the bedrock is not sufficient to filter the 
effluent adequately. Effluent can also seep horizontally 
and surface downslope. Placing distribution lines across 
the slope reduces seepage to the surface. Placing the 
absorption field in suitable fill material will increase the 
absorption of effluent and reduce the pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is Ille. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 40. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-1. 


LvD—Loudonville silt loam, 12 to 18 percent 
slopes 


This moderately deep, strongly sloping, well drained 
soil is on side slopes on the glaciated uplands. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt юат 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, about 20 inches thick, is 
dark yellowish brown, friable and firm silt loam and loam. 
The substratum is dark yellowish brown, friable channery 
sandy loam. Light gray, hard, massive, fine grained 
sandstone bedrock is at a depth of about 32 inches. In 
places the surface layer is loam. Areas in cropland 
generally are eroded. In places bedrock is below a depth 
of 40 inches. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Berks and Wooster soils. Berks soils are droughtier than 
the Loudonville soil and are on the lower parts of side 
slopes. Wooster soils have a fragipan and are on 
ridgetops or the upper parts of side slopes. Also included 
are areas of somewhat poorly crained soils around seep 
spots. Included soils make up about 10 percent of most 
areas. 

Permeability in this Loudonville soil is moderate. The 
root zone is moderately deep. Available water capacity is 
low or moderate, depending on the depth to bedrock. Tilth 
is good, and runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter 
is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are wooded. Some areas are 
used as pasture. A few areas are used as cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to corn and small grains and 
moderately well suited to hay. Drought is a possible 
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hazard for crops, depending on the depth to bedrock. 
However, slope and the severe hazard of erosion are the 
main concerns of management. Slope hinders the use of 
machinery and the installation of erosion-control 
measures. Erosion reduces the thickness of the root zone 
above the bedrock, thus reducing the volume of soil from 
which crops can extract moisture and plant nutrients. Row 
crops can be grown occasionally on this soil if erosion is 
controlled, No-till or other conservation tillage systems 
that leave crop residue on the surface, rotations with 
grasses and legumes, and cover crops help to reduce 
runoff and to control erosion. Some areas are suited to 
contour stripcropping, but most areas are not adapted to 
this practice because of short, complex slopes. Grassed 
waterways are used to reduce gullying in natural 
waterways where runoff concentrates. 

On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. If the soil is plowed for seedbed 
preparation or if the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
erosion is severe. Reseeding with a cover or companion 
crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to control 
erosion. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely 
grazing, and weed control help to keep the plants and the 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is well sulted to trees. Plant competition is 
moderate. Trees are subject to windthrow. Low strength, 
slope, and depth to bedrock are management concerns 
during harvest for haul roads and log landings. Slope 
limits the use of equipment. Runoff can cause erosion. 
Because of slope, special equipment is needed for site 
preparation and planting. Building logging roads and skid 
trails on the contour facilitates the use of equipment and 
helps to control erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover 
help to contro! erosion, Log landings should be located on 
less sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can 
be improved by cutting and filling to a more desirable 
slope. However, if deep excavations are needed for log 
landings or haul roads, they should be located on better 
suited soils nearby. Blasting hard bedrock is required for 
deep excavations in this moderately deep soil. Applying 
gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log landings 
can improve soil strength. Plant competition can be 
controlled by removing vines and the less desirable trees 
and shrubs. Frequent, light thinning and harvesting will 
increase stand vigor and reduce the windthrow hazard. 
Harvesting procedures that do not leave the remaining 
trees widely spaced or isolated will also reduce the 
windthrow hazard. 

Because of slope and the limited depth to bedrock, this 
soil is poorly suited as a site for buildings. Shrinking and 
swelling of the soil is also a limitation, Building sites 
should be located on the less sloping areas of this unit; 
they should be landscaped to provide good surface 
drainage away from foundations. Diversions carry away 
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runoff from higher, acjacent soils and help to control 
erosion. Backfilling along basement walls with a low 
shrink-swell material minimizes the damage caused by 
shrinking and swelling of the soil. During construction, 
erosion and sedimentation can be reduced by using plant 
cover and other water-control measures. Locating roads 
and streets on the contour will reduce the steepness of 
grade. Artificial drainage and the use of suitable base 
material help to prevent the damage caused by frost 
action to local roads and streets. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. The main limitations are depth to 
bedrock, slope, and the possibility of ground water 
contamination by the effluent. Effluent from septic tank 
absorption fields can seep rapidly through cracks in the 
underlying bedrock and pollute the underground water 
supply; the volume of sail above the bedrack is not 
sufficient to filter the effluent adequately. Effluent can also 
seep horizontally and surface downslope. Placing 
distribution lines across the slope reduces seepage to the 
surface. Placing the absorption field in suitable fill material 
will increase the absorption of effluent and reduce the 
pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is IVe. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-1. 


LvE—Loudonville silt loam, 18 to 25 percent 
slopes 


This moderately deep, moderately steep, well drained 
soil is on side slopes on the glaciated uplands. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, about 19 inches thick, is 
dark yellowish brown, friable and firm silt loam and loam. 
The substratum is dark yellowish brown, friable, channery 
sandy loam. Light gray, hard, massive, fine grained 
sandstone bedrock is at a depth of about 30 inches. In 
places the surface layer is loam. In some small, eroded 
spots subsoil material is mixed into the surface layer. In 
places bedrock is below a depth of 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Berks soils. Berks soils are droughtier than the 
Loudonville soil and are on the lower parts of side slopes. 
Also included are somewhat poorly drained soils around 
seep spots. Included soils make up about 10 percent of 
most areas, 

Permeability in this Loudonville soil is moderate. The 
root zone is moderately deep. Available water capacity is 
low or moderate, depending on the depth to bedrock. Tilth 
is good, and runoff is very rapid. The content of organic 
matter is moderate. 
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Nearly all areas of this soil are wooded. A few areas 
are in pasture. 

Because of the moderately steep slope and the severe 
erosion hazard, this soil is generally unsuited to cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to grasses and legumes used 
as pasture, The good natural drainage permits early 
spring grazing, but little forage is produced during the dry 
part of summer. If the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
erosion is severe. Timely grazing, proper stocking rates, 
and pasture rotation help to keep the soil and plants in 
good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
moderate. Trees are subject to windthrow. Low strength, 
Slope, and depth to bedrock are management concerns 
during harvest for haul roads and log landings. Slope 
limits the use of equipment. Runoff can cause erosion. 
Because of slope, special equipment is needed for site 
preparation and planting. Building logging roads and skid 
trails on the contour facilitates the use of equipment and 
helps to control erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover 
also help to control erosion. Log landings should be 
located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on 
this soil can be improved by cutting and filling to a more 
desirable slope. However, if deep excavations are needed 
for log landings or haul roads, they should be located on 
better suited soils nearby. Blasting hard bedrock is 
required for deep excavations in this moderately deep soil. 
Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log 
landings can improve soil strength. Plant competition can 
be controlled by removing vines and the less desirable 
trees and shrubs. Frequent, light thinning and harvesting 
will increase stand vigor and reduce the windthtow 
hazard. Harvesting procedures that do not leave the 
remaining trees widely spaced or isclated will also reduce 
the windthrow hazard. 

Because of slope and the limited depth to bedrock, this 
soil is poorly suited as a site for buildings. Other than 
slope and the depth to bedrock, the main limitation is the 
shrinking and swelling of the soil. Building sites should be 
located in the less sloping areas of this unit and 
landscaped to provide good surface drainage away from 
foundations. Diversions carry away runoff from higher 
adjacent soils and help to control erosion. Backfilling along 
basement walls with a low shrink-swell material minimizes 
the damage caused by shrinking and swelling of the soil. 
During construction, erosion and sedimentation can be 
reduced by using plant cover and other water-control 
measures. Locating roads and streets on the contour will 
reduce the steepness of grade. Artificial drainage and the 
use of suitable base material help to prevent the damage 
caused by frost action to local roads and streets. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. The moderately steep slope and limited 
depth to bedrock are the main limitations. 
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The land capability classification is Vle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4А. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-1. 


Ly—Luray silty clay loam 


This deep, nearly level, very poorly drained soil is in 
depressions and on flats on lake plains and outwash 
plains in the broad valleys and in scattered, small areas in 
depressions and along drainageways on till plains. In most 
areas the soil is subject to ponding by runoff from 
adjacent higher soils. The slope is 0 to 2 percent. Areas 
are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 100 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface soil is black, friable and firm silty 
clay loam about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is very dark 
gray, dark gray, and gray, mottled, firm silty clay loam 
about 23 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of about 
62 inches is yellowish brown, mottled, firm silty clay loam 
and gray, mottled, friable, stratified silt loam and very fine 
sandy loam. In a few areas a thin layer of light-colored 
alluvium is on the surface. In places the surface layer is 
mucky silt loam or silt loam. іп a few areas thin sandy or 
gravelly layers are below a depth of 48 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Fitchville soils on slight rises. 
Also included are some small areas where the surface 
layer is muck and is as much as 16 inches thick. Included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

A seasonal high water table in this Luray soil is near or 
above the surface during wet periods. Permeability is 
moderately slow. The root zone is deep. Available water 
capacity is high, and tillh is fair. This soil can be tilled only 
within a narrow range in moisture content. Runoff is very 
slow or is ponded. The content of organic matter is high. 

Most drained areas of this soil are used for crops. 
Some areas are used as pasture. Other areas are 
wooded. 

This soil, if drained, is well suited to corn, small grains, 
and hay. Undrained areas generally are too wet to be 
cultivated. Ponding and a saturated root zone are the 
main concerns in management. Planting and harvesting 
are sometimes delayed because of wetness and ponding. 
{п some areas, ponding damages small grains and hay. 
Surface and subsurface drains are used to remove excess 
water. In some areas, especially in depressions, drains 
are difficult to install because outlets are inadequate. Also, 
correct timing of tillage is very important because this soil 
becomes compacted and cloddy if worked when wet and 
Sticky. 

If drained, this soil is well suited to water-tolerant 
grasses and legumes as pasture. However, pastures 
should not be grazed early in spring. Grazing when the 
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Soil is wet and soft causes surface compaction and poor 
tilth and damages the plants. 

This soil is well suited to trees adapted to wet sites. It is 
well suited to habitat for wetland wildlife. Seasonal 
wetness and low strength limit the use of equipment for 
planting and harvesting trees. Trees are subject to 
windthrow. Seedlings have a severe mortality rate. Plant 
competition is severe. Site preparation and planting can 
be done during dry periods. Planting seedlings that have 
been transplanted once will reduce the seedling mortality 
rate. Plant competition can be controlled by removing 
vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. Frequent, 
light thinning and harvesting will increase stand vigor and 
reduce the windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures that 
do not leave the remaining trees widely spaced or isolated 
will also reduce the windthrow hazard. Lagging can be 
done when the soil is frozen or during the drier parts of 
the year. 

Because of ponding and moderately slow permeability, 
this soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings and 
septic tank absorption fields. Many areas afford good sites 
for ponds. Artificial drainage and the use of suitable base 
material for local roads can reduce damage resulting from 
ponding, frost action, and low strength. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. The woodland 
ordination symbol is SW. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is C-1. 


McC—Mechanicsburg silt loam, 6 to 12 
percent slopes 


This deep, moderately sloping, well drained soil is on 
ridgetops and the upper parts of side slopes on the 
glaciated uplands. Most areas lie below gently sloping 
hilltops and above the steeper part of hillsides. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 49 inches thick. 
The upper part is yellowish brown, friable silt loam; the 
middle parl is yellowish brown and dark yellowish brown, 
firm and friable loam; and the lower part is fight olive 
brown, friable, channery loam. The substratum, about 6 
inches thick, is light olive brown, friable, extremely 
channery loam. Light olive brown, fractured, fine grained 
sandstone bedrock is at a depth of about 64 inches. In 
places the substratum is extremely channery clay loam. 
Areas in cropland generally are eroded. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Wooster sails on ridgetops or the upper parts of side 
slopes. Wooster soils have a fragipan. Also included are 
somewhat poorly drained soils around seep spots. 
included soils make up about 10 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Mechanicsburg soil is moderate. 
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The root zone is deep. Available water capacity is 
moderate or high. Tilth is good, and runoff is rapid. The 
content of organic matter is moderate. 

Some areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay. The good natural drainage is 
favorable to alfalfa. A severe hazard of erosion and 
surface crusting are the main concerns of management. 
No-till and other forms of conservation tillage that leave 
crop residue on the surface, rotations that include grasses 
and legumes, and grassed waterways help to reduce 
runoff and to control erosion. This soil is well suited to no- 
till. in areas that have smooth, uniform slopes, this soil is 
well suited to such erosion-control measures as contour 
stripcropping and contour cultivation. These practices are 
difficult to use on complex slopes. Leaving crop residue on 
the surface in fall and not plowing until spring also protect 
the soil against erosion. Crop residue or other organic 
material returned to the soil increases the rate of water 
infiltration, improves tilth and fertility, and reduces 
crusting. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes. This soil can be grazed early in spring. If this soil 
is plowed for seedbed preparation or if the pasture is 
overgrazed, erosion is a severe hazard. Reseeding with a 
cover or companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till 
seeding help to control erosion. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and weed 
control help to keep the plants and the soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
severe, and low strength and slope are management 
concerns during harvest for haul roads and log landings. 
Plant competition can be controlled by removing vines 
and the less desirable trees and shrubs. Applying gravel 
or crushed stone on haul roads and log landings can 
improve soil strength. Log landings should be located on 
less sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on this scil can 
be improved by cutting and filling to a more desirable 
slope. 

Because of slope and shrinking and swelling of the soil, 
this soil is moderately well suited as a site for buildings. 
Building sites should be landscaped to provide good 
surface drainage away from foundations. Backfilling along 
basement walls with a low shrink-swell material minimizes 
the damage caused by shrinking and swelling of the soil. 
During construction, erosion and sedimentation can be 
reduced by using plant cover and other water-control 
measures. Artificial drainage and the use of suitable base 
material help to prevent the damage caused by frost 
action to local roads and streets. 

This soil is moderately well suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields. The main limitations are slope, 
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depth to bedrock, and moderate permeability. If the 
distribution lines are placed too deep, effluent in septic 
tank absorption fields can seep rapidly through cracks in 
the underlying bedrock and pollute the underground water 
supply. Effluent can also seep horizontally and surface 
downslope. Placing distribution lines across the slope 
reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the field or 
installing a double absorption field system with the 
absorption fieid in suitable fill material will increase the 
absorption of effluent and reduce the pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is Ille. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-1. 


McD—Mechanicsburg silt loam, 12 to 18 
percent slopes 


This deep, strongly sloping, well drained soil is on side 
slopes on the glaciated uplands. Areas are irregularly 
shaped and range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is about 48 inches thick. 
The upper part is yellowish brown, friable silt loam; the 
middie part is yellowish brown, firm loam; and the lower 
part is dark yellowish brown, friable channery loam. The 
substratum is light olive brown, friable extremely channery 
loam. Light olive brown, fractured, fine grained sandstone 
bedrock is at a depth of about 60 inches. In places the 
substratum is extremely channery clay loam. Areas in 
cropland generally are eroded. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Wooster soils on ridgetops or the upper parts of side 
slopes. Wooster soils have a fragipan. Also included are 
somewhat poorly drained soils around seep spots. 
Included soils make up about 10 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Mechanicsburg soil is moderate. 
The root zone is deep. Available water capacity is 
moderate or high. Tilth is good, and runoff is rapid. The 
content of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are wooded. Some areas are 
used as pasture. A few areas are used as cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to corn and small grains and 
moderately well suited to hay. The good natural drainage 
favors alfalfa. Slope and the severe hazard of erosion are 
the main concerns of management. Slope hinders the use 
of machinery and the installation of erosion-control 
measures. Row crops can be grown occasionally in this 
soil if erosion is controlled, No-till or other conservation 
tillage systems that leave crop residue on the surface, 
rotations with grasses and legumes, and cover crops help 
to reduce runoff and to control erosion. Some areas are 
suitec to contour stripcropping, but most areas are not 
adapted to this practice because of short, complex slopes. 
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Grassed waterways are used to reduce gullying in natura! 
waterways where runoff water concentrates. 

On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. If the soil is plowod for seadbed 
preparation or if the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
erosion is severe. Reseeding with a cover or companion 
crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to contro! 
erosion. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely 
grazing, and weec control help to keep the plants and the 
sail in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
severe. Low strength and slope are management 
concerns during harvest for haul roads and log landings. 
Slope limits the use of equipment. Runoff can cause 
erosion. Building logging roads and skid trails on the 
contour facilitates the use cf equipment and helps to 
control erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover also help 
to control erosion. Because of slope, special equipment is 
needed for site preparation and planting. Plant competition 
can be controlled by removing vines and the less 
desirable trees and shrubs. Applying gravel or crushed 
stone on haul roads and log landings can improve soil 
strength. Log landings should be located on less sloping 
soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be improved 
by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. 

Because of slope and the shrinking and swelling of the 
soil, this soil is poorly suited as a site for buildings. 
Building sites should be landscaped to provide good 
surface drainage away from foundations. Diversions carry 
away runoff from higher adjacent soils and help to control 
erosion. Backfilling along basement walls with a low 
shrink-swell material minimizes the damage caused by 
shrinking and swelling of the soil. During construction, 
erosion and sedimentation can be reduced by using plant 
cover and other water-control measures. Locating roads 
and streets on the contour will reduce the steepness of 
grade. Artificial drainage and the use of suitable base 
material help to prevent the damage caused by frost 
action tc local roads and streets. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. The main limitations are slope, depth to 
bedrock, and moderate perrneability. If the distribution 
lines are placed too deep, effluent in septic tank 
absorption fields can seep rapidly through cracks in the 
underlying bedrock and pollute the underground water 
supply. Effluent can also seep horizontally and surface 
downslope. Placing distribution lines across the slope 
reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the field or 
installing a double absorption field system and placing the 
absorption field in suitable fill materia! will increase the 
absorption of effluent and reduce the pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is IVe. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-1. 
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Md—Melvin silt loam, frequently flooded 


This deep, nearly level, poorly drained soil is on the low 
parts of the flood plains. It is subject to flooding in winter 
and spring. The slope is 0 to 2 percent. Most areas are 
long and narrow and range from 5 to 150 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is about 36 
inches thick. The upper part is dark gray, mottled, friable 
sitt loam; the lower part is grayish brown, mottled, firm 
silty clay loam. The substratum to a depth of about 76 
inches is dark grayish brown, friable very fine sandy loam 
and dark gray, very friable loamy very fine sand. In places 
the subsoil has more sand and less silt. Some areas have 
a buried, dark-colored surface layer. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Fitchville and Orrville soils on 
slight rises. Also included are small areas of the very 
poorly drained Luray soils in slight depressions. Included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

A seasonal high water table in this Melvin soil is near 
the surface during extended wet periods. Permeability is 
moderate. The root zone is deep. Available water capacity 
is high. Tilth is good. Runoff is very slow. The content of 
organic matter is moderate. 

A few areas of this soil are drained and used for crops. 
Some areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded 
and used for wildlife. 

If drained, this soil is moderately well suited to corn and 
poorly suited to hay. IL is generally not suited to small 
grains because they are subject to damage by flooding. 
Undrained areas are too wel for the commonly grown 
crops. Flooding and wetness are the main concerns in 
management. They often delay spring planting. Flooding is 
less common during the growing season, and such crops 
as corn generally tolerate brief flooding; however, hay 
crops can be damaged. Floodwater leaves sediments on 
grasses and legumes, often making the crop unfit for hay. 
Surface and subsurface drains are used to improve 
drainage. In many areas outlets for drainage systems are 
difficult to install because the soil is in low landscape 
positions. The surface layer crusts after hard rains. 
Returning crop residue to the soil reduces crusting. 

Most of the pastured areas are undrained. The 
undrained areas of this soil are poorly suited to pasture. 
This soil is well suited to water-tolerant grasses and 
legumes. Grazing when the soil is wet and soft causes 
surface compaction and poor tilth and damages the 
plants. 

This soil is well suited to trees adapted to wet sites, 
and well suited to natural habitat for wetland wildlife. 
Seasonal wetness, flooding, and low strength limit the 
use of equipment for planting and harvesting trees. Also, 
trees are subject to windthrow. Seediings have а 
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moderate mortality rate. Plant competition is severe. 
Woodland harvesting and planting can be performed 
when the soil is not flooded. Site preparation and planting 
can be done during dry periods. Planting seedlings that 
have been transplanted once will reduce the seedling 
mortality rate. Plant competition can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 
Frequent, light thinning and harvesting will increase stand 
vigor and reduce the windthrow hazard. Harvesting 
procedures that do not leave the remaining trees widely 
spaced or isolated will also reduce the windthrow hazard. 
Logging can be done during dry períods or when the scil 
is frozen. 

Because of flooding, this soil is generally unsuited as a 
site for buildings and septic tank absorplion fields. Fill can 
be used to elevate roads above the normal flood level. 

The land capability classification is lllw. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 7W. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is C-3. 


Mg—Melvin silt loam, ponded 


This deep, nearly level, poorly drained soil is in swampy 
areas on flood plains. It is subject to flooding and to 
ponding by surface runoff trom surrounding areas. The 
Slope is 0 to 2 percent. Areas are irregularly shaped and 
range from 10 to 150 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is about 40 
inches thick. The upper part is dark gray, mottled, friable 
silt loam; the lower part is grayish brown, mottled, firm 
silty clay loam. The substratum lo a depth of about 60 
inches is dark grayish brown, friable very fine sandy loam 
and dark gray, very friable ioamy very fine sand. In places 
the subsoil has more sand anc less silt. Other areas have 
a buried, dark-colored surface layer. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Carlisle and Luray soils on the same ponded landscape. 
Carlisle is an organic soil; Luray is very poorly drained 
soil. Also included are a few areas in which the surface 
layer is organic material. Included soils make up about 10 
to 15 percent of most areas. 

A seasonal high water table in this Melvin soil is near 
or above the surface most of the year, and the soil is 
ponded. Permeability is moderate. The root zone is deep. 
Available water capacity is high. Tilth is good. The content 
of organic matter is moderate. 

This soil is in its natural state and is used as habitat for 
wetland wildlife (fig. 12). 

This soil is well suited to habitat for wetland wildlife. It is 
generally unsuited to cultivated crops, hay, pasture, 
woodland, building sites, and septic tank absorption fields 
because of ponding and flooding. Areas of this soil 
support water-tolerant trees, cattails, reeds, and sedges. 


The fluctuating water level limits the survival of most tree 
species. The soil provides good habitat for ducks, 
muskrats, Deaver, and other wetland wildlife. 

The land capability classification is Vw. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 6W. This map unit is not assigned to 
a pasture and hayland suitability group. 


Or—Orrville silt loam, occasionally flooded 


This deep, nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil is 
on flood plains along small streams and in long, narrow 
strips along larger streams in wide valleys. This soil is 
subject to flooding for brief periods in winter and spring. 
The slope is 0 ta 2 percent. Most areas range from 5 to 
100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
Silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is about 19 
inches thick. The upper part is yellowish brown, mottled, 
friable silt loam; the middle part is grayish brown, mottled, 
friable silt loam; and the lower part is light brownish gray, 
mottled, friabie loam. The substratum to a depth of about 
80 inches is light brownish gray and grayish brown, 
mottied, friable loam. In places the surface layer is loarn, 
fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. Some areas contain 
more silt and less sand in the subsoil. In a few areas 
bedrock is between depths of 40 and 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
poorly drained Melvin soils, the moderately well drained 
Lobdell soils, and the well drained Tioga soils. Melvin soils 
are in slight depressions, Lobdell and Tioga soils are on 
slight rises adjacent to the stream channel. Also included 
are small areas of the well drained Chili soils and the 
moderately well drained Bogart soils on alluvial fans. 
Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most 
areas. 

A seasonal high water table in this Orrville soil is at a 
depth of 12 to 30 inches during extended wet periods. 
Permeability is moderate. The root zone is deep. Available 
water capacity is moderate or high. Tilth is good. Runoff is 
slow. The content of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

If drained, this soil is well suited to corn and hay. 
However, it generally is unsuited to small grains because 
they are subject to damage by flooding. Flooding and 
seasonal wetness are the main concerns of management. 
Surface and subsurface drains are used to improve 
drainage. In some areas drainage outlets are difficult to 
install because this soil is in low landscape positions. 
Controlling flooding is difficult. Preparing a seedbed and 
planting can be done after the floodwater recedes. 
Flooding is less common during the growing season, and 
such craps as corn generally tolerate brief flooding; 
however, hay crops can be damaged. Floodwater leaves 
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sediments on grasses and legumes, often making the 
crop unfit for hay. Tilling this soi! when it is wet compacts 
the soil and causes poor tilth. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to water-tolerant 
grasses and legumes. However, pastures on this soil 
should not be grazed early in spring. Artificial drainage is 
needed for deep-rooted legumes, such as alfalfa. Timing 
of grazing is important, for grazing when the soil is wet 
and soft causes surface compaction and poor tilt and 
damages the plants. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Seasonal wetness limits 
site preparation, planting, and harvesting of trees. Also, 
plant competition is severe and can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 
Woodland harvesling and planting can be performed 
when the soil is not flooded. Site preparation and planting 
can be done during dry periods. Logging can be done 
during dry periods or when the soil is frozen. 

Because of flooding, this soil is generally unsuited as a 
site for buildings and septic tank absorption fields. Diking 
to control flooding is difficult. Elevating roads on fill above 
the norma! flood level reduces damage. 

The land capability classification is Ім. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is C-3. 


Pg—Pits, gravel 


This map unit consists of areas from which sand and 
gravel have been removed for use in construction. The 
areas are on outwash plains, stream terraces, and kames, 
mainiy adjacent to Bogart, Chili, Fitchville, and Glentord 
soils. Most gravel pits are irregularly shaped and range 
from 5 ta 50 acres in size. Actively mined gravel pits are 
continually being enlarged. 

Typically, the pits have nearly vertical sides and gently 
sloping bottoms. The sides consist of layers of gravel 
and sand that vary in fragment size, orientation 
thickness, and mixture. The bottom of the pits is either 
loamy material or sand and gravel, Some pits contain 
water. 

The areas are generally not suited to good p'ant 
growth, Extensive reclamation is necessary before 
seeding. Cutting back sidewalls, covering with topsoil, and 
properly controlling excess runoff help in establishing 
plants. Blanketing the area with a layer of good soil 
material improves the available water capacity. 
Fertilization may be needed. Establishing a stand of 
drought-resistant grasses is important in controlling 
erosion. 

Abandoned gravel pits have potential for recreation 
uses. The pits can be graded and seeded for use as 
parks, playgrounds, or picnic areas. Pits that have been 
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excavated to or below the level of the water table can be 
developed as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This map unit was not assigned to a capability 
subclass. It was not given a woodland ordination symbol. 
It was not assigned to a pasture and hayland suitability 
group. 


Pu—Pits, quarry 


This map unit consists of inactive surfaced mined areas 
from which sandstone has been removed for use in 
construction. The unit is on unglaciated uplands. Most 
quarries are irregularly shaped and range trom 5 to 20 
acres in size. Most quarries have a highwall on one or 
more sides. 

Before the sandstone was quarried, the overburden 
generally was scalped and stockpiled. This material 
commonly is acid and is poorly suited to plants. Most cf 
these abandoned quarries are overgrown and have fair or 
poor potential as habitat for wildlife. 

For a better vegetative cover, extensive reclamation is 
needed before seeding. Both the overburden and the 
mined areas are generally unsuited or poorly suited to 
plants. The hard rock sidewalls are difficult to cut back. 
Some sidewalls can be covered if enough spoil material is 
available. Plant growth can be improved by leveling the 
spail material, blanketing the spoil with topsoil and subsoil 
material, and applying lime and fertilizer. Planting grasses 
or legumes helps to control erosion. Some areas can be 
developed for recreation uses and habitat for wildlife. 

This map unit was not assigned to a capability 
subclass. It was not given a woodland ordination symbol. 
It was not assigned to a pasture and hayland suitability 
group. 


ReA—Ravenna silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes 


This deep. nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil is 
on flat till plains and in small depressions and 
drainageways on glaciated uplands. Areas are irregularly 
shaped and range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
silt loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 44 
inches thick. The upper part is dark yellowish brown, 
mottled, firm loam; the middle part is yellowish brown, 
mottled, very firm and brittle loam that is a fragipan; the 
lower part is yellowish brown, mottled, friable loam. The 
substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is light olive 
brown, mottlad, friable loam glacial till. In places the 
surface layer is loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
moderately well drained Canfield soils on the crest of 
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Figure 12.—Melvin silt loam, ponded, is well suited to habitat for wetland wildlife. 


some knolls and ridges and on side slopes along some 
drainageways. Also included are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Fitchville soils and the poorly 
drained Sebring soils in depressions and in some 
drainageways. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Ravenna 
Soil is at a depth of 6 to 18 inches during extended wet 
periods. A fragipan is at a depth of 14 to 30 inches. 
Permeability is moderate above the fragipan and slow in 
the fragipan. The root zone mainly is restricted to the 14- 
to 30-inch zone above the fragipan. Available water 
capacity is low in the zone above the fragipan. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is slow. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 


Seasonal wetness, surface crusting, and the restricted 
rooting depth are the main concerns of management. 
Wetness delays planting in spring. The surface layer 
crusts after hard rains. Subsurface drains are used to 
lower the seasonal high water table and permit more 
timely field operations. Surface drainage also is needed in 
some areas. Returning crop residue to the soil, planting 
winter cover crops, and regularly adding other organic 
material to the soil increases water intake, improves tilth 
and fertility, and reduces crusting. If drained, this soil is 
moderately well suited to no-till. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is well suited to a variety of 
pasture plants. Undrained areas are better suited to 
grasses than to deep-rooted legumes. Subsurface 
drainage is needed for deep-rooted legumes, such as 
alfalfa. Timely deferment of grazing when the soil is wet 
and soft helps to prevent surface compaction. 
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This soil is well suited to trees. Seasonal wetness limits 
site preparation, planting, and harvesting of trees. 
Seedlings have a moderate mortality rate. Plant 
competition is moderate. Trees are subject to windthrow. 
Site preparaticn and planting can be done during dry 
periods. Planting seedlings that have been transplanted 
once will reduce the seedling mortality rate. Plant 
competition can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Frequent, light thinning 
and harvesting will increase stand vigor and reduce the 
windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures that do not 
leave the remaining trees widely spaced or isolated will 
also reduce the windthrow hazard. Logging can be done 
during dry periods or when the soil is frozen. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for buildings. 
Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. Open ditches 
and subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal 
high water table. Diversions divert runoff from higher 
adjacent soils. Drains at the base of footings remove 
excess water around foundations and basement walls. 
Also, exterior basement wall coatings help to prevent wet 
basements. In constructing local roads and streets, 
artificial drainage and the use of suitable base material 
reduce damage resulting from frost action and seasonal 
wetness. 

Because of seasonal wetness and slow permeability, 
this soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Interceptor drains placed upslope from 
the septic tank absorption field or perimeter drains 
around the absorption field help lower the seasonal high 
water table. Enlarging the absorption field or installing a 
double absorption field system increases effluent 
absorption. 

The land capability classification is liw. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5D. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is C-2. 


ReB—Ravenna silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 


This deep, gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil 
is on till plains, at the base of steeper slopes, in small 
drainageways, and at the heads of drainageways on 
glaciated uplands. Areas are irregularly shaped and range 
from 5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is brown, mottled, friable loam about 4 inches thick. 
The subsoil is about 48 inches thick. The upper part is 
brown, moitled, firm loam and gravelly loam. The middle 
part is yellowish brown, mottled, very firm and brittle, 
gravelly loam (fragipan). The lower part is yellowish 
brown, mottled, friable fine sandy loam. The substratum to 
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a depth of about 80 inches is light olive brown, mottled, 
friable loam glacial till. In places the surface layer is loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
moderately well drained Canfield soils on the crests of 
some knolls and ridges and on side slopes along some 
drainageways. Also included are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Fitchville soils and the poorly 
drained Sebring soils in depressions and in some 
drainageways. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Ravenna 
soil is at a depth of 6 to 18 inches during extended wet 
periods. A fragipan is at a depth of 14 to 30 inches. 
Permeability is moderate above the fragipan and slow in 
the fragipan. The root zone mainly is restricted to the 14- 
to 30-inch zone above the fragipan. Available water 
capacity is low in the zone above the fragipan. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is medium. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay. 
Seasonal wetness, a moderate hazard cf erosion, surface 
crusting, and the restricted rooting depth are the main 
concerns of management. Wetness delays planting in 
spring. The surface layer crusts after hard rains. 
Conservation tillage, which leaves crop residue on the 
surface, contour tillage, contour stripcropping, cover 
crops, rotations that include grasses and legumes, and 
grassed waterways help to reduce runoff and to control 
erosion; these practices are easily adapted to most areas. 
If drained, this soil is moderately well suited to no-till. 
Subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal high 
water table and permit more timely field operations. 
Suitable drainage outlets are in most areas. Returning 
crop residue or other organic material to the soil increases 
water intake, improves tilth and fertility, and reduces 
crusting. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is well suited to a variety of 
pasture plants. If the pasture is overgrazed or if the soil is 
plowed for seedbed preparation, erosion is a moderate 
hazard. Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, 
mulching, and no-till seeding help to control erosion. 
Timely deferment of grazing when the soil is wet and soft 
helps to prevent surface compaction. Subsurface drains 
are used where deep-rooted legumes, such as alfalfa, are 
grown. Undrained areas are better suited to grasses than 
to deep-rooted legumes. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Seasonal wetness limits 
site preparation, planting, and harvesting of trees. 
Seeclings have a moderate mortality rate. Plant 
competition is moderate. Trees are subject to windthrow. 
Site preparation and planting can be done during dry 
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periods. Planting seedlings that have been transplanted 
once will reduce the seedling mortality rate. Plant 
competition can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Frequent, light thinning 
and harvesting will increase stand vigor and reduce the 
windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures that do not 
leave the remaining trees widely spaced or isolated will 
also reduce the windthrow hazard. Logging can be done 
during dry periods or when the soil is frozen. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for buildings. 
Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. Building sites 
should be landscaped to provide good surface drainage 
away from foundations. Open ditches and subsurface 
drains are used to lower the seasonal high water table. 
Diversions and drainage ditches divert runoff from higher 
adjacent soils. Water moves downslope along the top of 
the fragipan and can cause wetness in basements and 
around foundations. Drains at the base of footings are 
used to remove excess water around foundations and 
basement walls. Also, exterior basement wall coatings 
help to prevent wet basements. Maintaining a plant cover 
on a construction site and using other water control 
practices help to control erosion. In constructing local 
roads and streets, artificial drainage and the use of 
suitable base material reduce damage resulting from frost 
action and seasonal wetness. 

Because of seasonal wetness and slow permeability, 
this soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Interceptor drains placed upslope from 
the septic tank absorption field or perimeter drains around 
the absorption field help lower the seasonal high water 
table. Effluent from septic tank absorption fields may seep 
along the top of the fragipan and surface downslope. 
Placing the distribution lines of the septic tank absorption 
system across the slope reduces lateral seepage of 
effluent to the surface. Enlarging the absorption field or 
installing a double absorption field system increases 
effluent absorption. 

The land capability classification is Пе. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5D. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is C-2. 


RgB—Rigley sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes 


This deep, gently sloping, well drained soil is on 
ridgetops on the unglaciated uplands. Most areas are long 
and narrow and range from 5 to 20 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable sandy loam 
&bout 8 inches thick. The subsoil, about 40 inches thick, is 
yellowish brown, friable and firm sandy loam and 
channery sandy loam. The substratum is yellowish brown, 
triable channery sandy loam. Dark yellowish brown, 
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fractured, soft, sandstone bedrock is at a depth of about 
62 inches. In places the subsoil contains more clay. In 
places the surface layer is fine sandy loam, loam, 
channery sandy loam, channery fine sandy loam, or 
channery loam. In places soft, sandstone bedrock is 
between a depth of 30 and 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coshocton, Hazleton, and Westmoreland soils. The deep, 
moderately well drained Coshacton soils and the deep, 
well drained Westmoreland soils have more clay and less 
sand in the solum than the Rigley soil. The deep, well 
drained Hazleton soils have a higher content of coarse 
fragments in the subsoil than the Rigley soil. These three 
soils are on landscapes similar to those of the Rigley soil 
and are scattered throughout the unit. Included soils make 
up about 10 to 15 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Rigley soil is moderately rapid. The 
root zone is deep. Available water capacity is low or 
moderate. Tilth is good. Runoff is medium. The content of 
organic matter is moderate. 

Many areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture, Other areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, small grains, and hay 
(fig. 13). Controlling erosion and conserving moisture are 
the main concerns of management. Erosion is a moderate 
hazard. No-till and other forms of conservation tillage that 
leave crop residue on the surface, rotations that include 
grasses and legumes, and grassed waterways help to 
reduce runoff and to control erosion. This soil is well 
suited to no-till. In areas that have smooth, uniform 
slopes, this soil is well suited to such erosion-control 
Measures as contour stripcropping and contour 
cultivation. These practices are difficult to use on complex 
slopes. Because nutrients are moderately rapidly leached, 
crops generally respond better to small, frequent, timely 
applications of fertilizer than to one large application. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes, especially deep-rooted plants, such as alfalfa. 
The natural drainage permits grazing early in spring. 
Erosion is a moderate hazard if the soil is plowed to 
prepare a seedbed or if the pasture is overgrazed. 
Reseeding with а cover or companion crop, using а 
mulch, and no-till seeding help to control erosion. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment of 
grazing, and weed control help to keep the plants and the 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
moderate and can be controlled by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

It also is well suited as a site for buildings and septic 
tank absorption fields. Erosion and sedimentation during 
construction can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. 

The land capability classification is Ile. The woodland 
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ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-1. 


RgC—Rigley sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes 


This deep, strongly sloping, well drained soil is on 
ridgetops ага side slopes on the unglaciated uplands. 
Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 30 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
very friable sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown, friable sandy loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, about 40 inches thick, Is 
yellowish brown, friable and firm sandy loam and 
channery sandy loam. The substratum is yellowish brown, 
friable channery sandy loam about 15 inches thick. Gray, 
thin-bedded shale bedrock is at a depth of about 65 
inches. In places the subsoil contains more clay. In places 
the surface layer is fine sandy loam, loam, channery 
sandy loam, channery fine sandy loam, or channery loam. 
In some areas on ridgetops slopes are 5 to 8 percent. In 
a few places on ridgetops, soft sandstone bedrock is 
between a depth of 30 and 60 inches. Areas in cropland 
generally are eroded. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coshocton, Hazleton, and Westmoreland soils. The deep, 
moderately well drained Coshocton soils and the deep, 
well drained Westmoreland soils have more clay and 
less sand in the solum than the Rigley soil. The deep, 
well drained Hazleton soils have a higher content of 
coarse fragments in the subsoil than the Rigley soil. 
These three soils are on landscapes similar to those of 
the Rigley soil and are scattered throughout the unit. 
Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of most 
areas. 

Permeability in this Rigley soil is moderately rapid. The 
root zone is deep. Available water capacity is low or 
moderate. Tilth is good. Runoff is rapid. The content of 
organic matter is moderate. 

Many areas are used as woodland. Some areas are 
used as cropland. Other areas are used as pasture. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay (fig. 14). Controlling erosion 
and conserving moisture are the main concerns of 
management. Erosion is a severe hazard. No-till and other 
forms of conservation tillage that leave crop residue on 
the surface, rotations that include grasses and legumes, 
and grassed waterways help to reduce runoff and to 
control erosion. This soil is well suited to no-till. In areas 
that have smooth, uniform slopes, this soil is well suited to 
such erosion-control measures as contour stripcropping 
and contour cultivation. These practices are difficult to use 
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on complex slopes. Because nutrients are moderately 
rapidly leached, crops generally respond better to small, 
frequent, timely applications of fertilizer than to one large 
application. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes, especially deep-rooted plants, such as alfalfa. 
The natural drainage permits grazing early in spring. 
Erosion is a severe hazard if the soil is plowed to prepare 
a seedbed or if the pasture is overgrazed, Reseeding with 
a cover or companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till 
seeding help to control erosion. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and weed 
contro! help to keep the plants and the soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Plant competition is 
moderate and can be controlled by removing vines and 
the less desirable trees and shrubs. Also, slope is a 
concern during harvest for log landings. Log landings 
should be located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing 
sites on this soil can be improved by cutting and filling to a 
more desirable slope. 

Because of slope, this soil is moderately well suited as 
a site for buildings. Building sites should be located in the 
less sloping areas of this unit. Diversions carry away 
runoff from higher adjacent soils and help to control 
erosion. Erosion and sedimentation during construction 
can be reduced by using plant cover and other water- 
control measures. 

This soil is moderately well suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields. Slope is the main limitation. Effluent 
can seep horizontally and surface downslope. Placing 
distribution lines across the slope reduces seepage to the 
surface. 

The land capability classification is Ше. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-1. 


RgD—Rigley sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes 


This deep, moderately steep, well drained soil is on 
side slopes on the unglaciated uplands. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surlace layer is very dark grayish brown, 
very friable sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown, friable sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, about 48 inches thick, 
is brown and strong brown, triable and firm sandy loam 
and channery sandy loam. The substratum is yellowish 
brown, friable channery sandy loam about 22 inches 
thick. Gray, thin-bedded shale bedrock is at a depth of 
about 78 inches. In places the subsoil contains more clay. 
In places the surface layer is fine sandy loam, loam, 
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Figure 13.—Rigley sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, is well suited to hay. 


channery sandy loam, channery fine sandy loam, or 
channery loam. In a few places soft bedrock is above a 
depth of 60 inches. Areas in cropland generally are 
eroded. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coshocton, Hazleton, and Westmoreland soils. The deep, 
moderately well drained Coshocton soils and the deep, 
well drained Westmoreland soils have more clay and less 
sand in the solum than the Rigley soil. The deep, well 


drained Hazieton soils have a higher content of coarse 
fragments in the subsoil than the Rigley soil. These three 
soils are on landscapes similar to those of the Rigley soil 
and are scattered throughout the unit. included soils make 
up about 10 to 15 percent of the unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone is deep. 
Available water capacity is low or moderate. Tilth is good. 
Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 
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Many areas of this soil are used as woodland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are in cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to corn and small grains and 
moderately well suited to hay. The good natural drainage 
is favorable to alfalfa. Slope and the severe hazard of 
erosion are the main concerns of management. Slope 
hinders the use of machinery and the installation of 
erosion control practices. Row crops can be grown 
occasionaily if erosion is controlled. No-till and other forms 
of conservation tíllage that leave crop residue on the 
surface, rotations that include grasses and legumes, and 
planting cover crops help to reduce runoff and to control 
erosion. Some areas are suited to contour stripcropping, 
but most areas are not adapted to this practice because 
of short, complex slopes. Grassed waterways are used to 
reduce gullying in natural waterways where runoff water 
concentrates. Because nutrients are moderately rapidly 
leached, crops generally respond better to small, 
frequent, timely applications of fertilizer than to one large 
application. 

On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. The natural drainage permits 
grazing early in spring. Erosion is a severe hazard if the 
зой is plowed to prepare a seedbed or if the pasture is 
overgrazed. Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, 
mulching, and no-til! seeding help to control erosion. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely determent 
of grazing, and weed control help to keep the plants and 
the soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Slope limits the use of 
equipment and runoff can cause erosion, Plant 
competition is moderate and the seedling mortality rate ıs 
moderate on south- and west-facing slopes. Building 
logging roads and skid trails on the contour facilitates the 
use of equipment and helps to control erosion. Water bars 
and vegetalive cover are also used to control erosion. 
Because of slope, special equipment is needed for site 
preparation and planting. Plant competition can be 
controlled by removing vines and the less desirable trees 
and shrubs. Planting seedlings that have been 
transplanted once will reduce the seedling mortality rate. 
Coves and north- and east-facing slopes are the best 
woodland sites. These sites have cooler temperatures anc 
jess evapotranspiration because of less exposure to the 
prevailing wind and sun. 

Because of slope, this soil is moderately well suited as 
a site for buildings. Building sites should be located in the 
less sloping areas of this unit. Diversions carry away 
runoff trom higher adjacent soils and help to contro! 
erosion. Erosion and sedimentation during construction 
can be reduced by using plant cover and other water- 
control measures. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for seplic tank 
absorption fields. Slope is the main limitation. Effluent can 
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seep horizontally and surface downslops. Placing 
distribution lines across the slope reduces seepage to the 
surface. Also, if the distribution lines are placed too deep, 
effluent irom the septic tank absorption fields can pollute 
the underground water supply because of the moderately 
rapid permeability. Enlarging the field or installing а double 
absorption field system and placing the absorption field in 
suitable fill material will increase the absorption of effluent 
and reduce the pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is IVe. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R on north aspects and 3R on south 
aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group is А-2. 


ScD—Schaffenaker loamy sand, 12 to 25 
percent slopes 


This moderately deep, moderately steep, well drained 
soil is on side slopes on the unglaciated uplands. Areas 
are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 50 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very derk grayish brown, 
very friable loamy sand about 3 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is brown, very triable loamy sand about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 14 inches thick. The 
upper part is light yellowish brown, very friable loamy 
sand; the lower part is yellowish brown, very friable 
channery loamy sand. The substratum is brown, loose 
channery sand. Yellowish brown sandstone bedrock is at a 
depth of 33 inches. In the upper 5 inches it is soft and 
fractured: below that, it is hard. In places the surface layer 
is loamy fine sand or sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smail, scattered 
areas of Rigley soils. Rigley soils are deep and have more 
clay in the subsoil than the Schaffenaker soil. Included 
soils make up about 10 percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Schaffenaker soil is rapid or very 
rapid. The root zone is moderately deep. Available water 
capacity is very low. Tilth is good. Runoff is rapid. The 
content of organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas are used as woodiand. A few areas are 
used as pasture. 

Because of the very low available water capacity, the 
moderately steep slope, and the very severe erosion 
hazard, this soil is generally unsuited to cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to grasses and legumes used 
as pasture. The good natural drainage permits early 
spring grazing, but little forage is produced during the dry 
part of summer. If the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
erosion is severe. Timely grazing, proper stocking rates, 
and pasture rotation help to keep the soil and plants in 
good condition. 

This soil is moderately well suited to trees. Slope limits 
the use of equipment. Seedlings have a moderate or 
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severe mortality rate. Depth to bedrock is a management 
concern in constructing haul roads arid log landings. 
Placing logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment. Also, log landings should 
be located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on 
this soil can be improved by cutting and filling to a more 
desirable slope. The moderately deep bedrock is rippable 
with construction equipment. Because of slope, special 
equipment is needed for site preparation and planting. 
Planting seedlings that have been transplanted once will 
reduce the seedling mortality rate. Coves and north- and 
east-lacing slopes are the best woodland sites. These 
sites have cooler temperatures and less 
evapotranspiration because of less exposure to the 
prevailing wind and sun. 

Because of slope, depth to bedrock, and the hazard of 
sloughing or cave-ins during excavations, this soil is 
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poorly suited as a site for buildings. This soil is better 
suited to houses without basements than houses with 
basements. Building sites should be located in the less 
sloping areas of this unit. Special safety precautions are 
needed in digging basements or trenches. Diversions 
carry away runoff from higher adjacent soils and help to 
control erosion. Erosion and sedimentation during 
construction can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. In constructing local roads 
and streets, providing suitable base material minimizes 
the damage caused by frost action. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields because of slope, depth to rock, and the 
possibility of ground water contamination by the effluent. 

The land capability classification is Vis. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 3S on north aspects and 28 on south 
aspects. The pasture and hayland suitability group is F-1. 


Figure 14.—Stripcropping of corn, hay, and oats on Rigley sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
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Se—Sebring silt loam 


This deep, nearly level, poorly drained soil is in 
depressions on small, local lake basins and in a few areas 
in depressions on stream terraces. The soil is subject to 
ponding by runoff from surrounding higher soils. The slope 
is Oto 2 percent. Areas are irregularly shaped and range 
from 5 to 60 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
silt loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is gray and 
dark gray, mattled, firm silt loam and silty clay loam about 
36 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of about 80 
inches is gray and yellowish brown, very firm and firm silty 
clay loam. Some areas have a silty clay loam surface 
layer. In a few places glacial till is at а depth of 50 to 60 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
somewhat poorly drained Fitchville soils on slight rises 
and the very poorly drained Luray soils in small 
depressions. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of most areas. 

An apparent seasonal high water table in this Sebring 
soil is near or above the surface during extended wet 
periods. Permeability is moderately slow. The root Zone is 
deep. Available water capacity is high. Tilth is good. Runoff 
is very slow or ponded. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 

If adequately drained, this soil is moderately well suited 
to corn and well suited to hay. It is poorly suited to small 
grains because these crops are easily damaged by 
ponding. Surface and subsurface drains are used in most 
areas to improve drainage. However, in many areas, good 
natural outlets for subsurface drains are not available 
because the soil is in very low landscape positions. In 
places diversions and waterways are used to intercept 
surface runoff from adjacent higher soils and thus reduce 
ponding. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to water-tolerant 
grasses and legumes. However, pastures on this soil 
should not be grazed early in spring. Grazing when the 
soil is wet and soft causes surface compaction and poor 
tilth and damages the plants. Artificial drainage is needed 
for deep-rooted legumes, such as alfalfa, to grow weil. 

This soil is well suited to trees adapted to wet sites and 
well suited to habitat for wetland wildlife. Seasonal 
wetness and low strength limit the use of equipment for 
planting and harvesting trees. Also, seedlings have a 
severe mortality rate and plant competition is severe. Site 
preparation and planting can be done during dry periods. 
Planting seedlings that have been transplanted once will 
reduce the seedling mortality rate. Plant competition can 
be controlled by removing vines and the less desirable 
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trees and shrubs. Logging can be done during dry periods 
or when the soil is frozen. 

Because of ponding and slow permeability, this soil is 
generally unsuited as a site for buildings and septic tank 
absorption fields. Artificial drainage and the use of 
suitable base material for local roads can reduce 
damage resulting from ponding, frost action, and low 
strength. Some areas are suited to aquifer-fed, excavated 
ponds. 

The land capability class fication is м. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5W. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is C-2. 


Tg—Tioga loam, occasionally flooded 


This deep, nearly level, well drained soil is on the 
highest parts of the flood plains adjacent to the stream 
channel. It is subject to flooding for brief periods in winter 
and spring. The slope is 0 to 2 percent. Areas are long 
and narrow or irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 200 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable loam about 
8 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and dark yellowish 
brown, friable loam and sandy loam about 28 inches thick. 
The substratum to a depth of about 80 inches is dark 
yellowish brown, friable, stratified silt loam and loam. In 
some areas the surface layer is silt loam or fine sandy 
loam. In a few places the surface layer is gravelly loam. In 
a few areas the subsoil has more clay. Also in places the 
soil is moderately well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
somewhat pocrly drained Orrville soils in the slightly lower 
areas. Included soils make up about 10 percent of most 
areas. 

A seasonal high water table in this Tioga soil is at a 
depth of 36 to 72 inches during extended wet periods. 
Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid. The root 
zone is deep. Available water capacity is moderate. Tilth is 
good. Runoff is slow. The content of organic matter is 
moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn and hay and poorly 
suited to small grains. Flocding is the main concern of 
management. Winter and spring floods damage small 
grains. Flooding is less common during the growing 
season, and corn generally tolerates brief flooding; 
however, hay crops can be damaged. Fioodwater 
leaves sediments on grasses and legumes, often 
making the crop unfit for hay. This soil drains faster after a 
flood and can be tilled earlier than other soils on bottom 
land. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
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legumes. Areas that are dissected by meander channels 
or are covered by flood debris are used as pasture. These 
areas can be grazed early in spring. 

Areas in narrow stream valleys or areas irregularly 
shaped are used as woodland. This soil is well suited to 
woodland. Flooding limits the harvesting and planting of 
trees. Plant competition is moderate. Woodland 
harvesting and planting can be performed when the soil 
is not flooded. Plant competition can be controlled by 
removing vines and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

Because of flooding, this soil is generally unsuited as a 
site for buildings and seplic tank absorption fields. Diking 
to control flooding is difficult. Elevating roads on fill above 
the normal flood level reduces damage. Fill for roads 
should not block the flow of floodwater. This soil is a good 
source of topsoil. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-5. 


Ud—Udorthents, loamy 


These soils are in areas that hava been altered by 
cutting or filling. They are mainly in construction areas and 
small pits from which material other than coal or bedrock 
has been removed, but they also include fill or disposal 
areas. The slopes range from 0 to 12 percent. The areas 
are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 30 acres in 
size. 

In areas where soil material has been removed, the 
remaining material typically is similar to the subsoil or 
substratum of adjacent soils. In fill or disposal areas, the 
characteristics of the soil material are more varied; this 
soil materia! generally originated as the subsoil and 
substratum of nearby soils. 

Typically, the upper 60 Inches is silty clay foam, clay 
loam, silt loam, or loam. The available water capacity 
varies, but it is dominantly low or very low in the root zone. 
Permeability generally is slow. Tilth is poor. If the soil has 
little or no plant cover, hard rains tend to seal the surface. 
Sealing or crusting slows the infiltration of water and 
inhibits the emergence and growth of seedlings. A 
seasonal high water table is evident in some areas, 
particularly in graded areas that are depressed or bowl- 
shaped. 

Erosion on cut slopes and filled banks is the major 
problem in soit management in most areas of this map 
unit. Crownvetch and grass commonly are planted to 
control erosion. In some areas surface and subsurface 
drains and sediment basins are needed to control 
runoff. 

The suitability of these soils for building site 
development and sanitary facilities varies considerably. 


Onsite investigation is needed to determine hazards or 
limitations for any proposed use. 

This map unit was not assigned to a capability 
subclass. It was not given a woodland ordination symbol. 
It was not assigned to a pasture and hayland suitability 
group. 


Up—Udorthents-Pits complex 


This map unit consists mainly of areas that are actively 
being surface mined primarily for coal (fig. 15) but also for 
clay and limestone and the acjacent mined areas that are 
in reclamation. These areas are about 70 percent 
Udorthents and 20 percent Pits. Udorthents are gently 
sloping to steep soils around pits or near the edge of the 
unit. Pits are the nearly level areas between vertical 
highwalls or between vertical highwalls and Udorthents. 
Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 100 
&cres in size. 

Typically, Udorthents are mixed rock fragments and 
partly weathered fines. They also include stockpiles of 
topsoil and other soil material used in the later 
reclamation of the area. The mixture of rock fragments 
and partly weathered fines are in cone-shaped piles 10 
to 70 feet high or have been leveled in partially reclaimed 
mined areas. These partially reclaimed mined areas are 
adjacent to the active mines. They have been filled and 
leveled, but do not have part or all of the 2 to 3 feet of 
reconstructed natural soil material and topsoil that will 
later be applied in the final reclamation of the area. 

Included in mapping and making up about 10 percent 
of most areas are moderately deep and deep soils in 
areas around the edges of pits or in small, scattered 
areas within pits. 

In areas of Udorthents where the surface is bare, the 
erosion hazard is severe. Suitable plant cover is needed to 
control erosion. These areas will later be reclaimed by 
filling, landleveling, and the replacement of the tapsoil on 
the surface. However, at present, the available water 
capacity is quite variable, but is dominantly low or very low 
in the root zone. 

The suitability of areas as sites for temporary buildings 
and sanitary facilities during the mining and reclamation 
process is highly variable. Onsite investigation is needed 
to determine the potential and limitation for any proposed 
use. These sites are subject to constant change. Upon 
completion of the mining and reclamation process, these 
areas will be a reclaimed soil, such as Fairpoint or 
Farmerstown soils. 

This map unit was not assigned to a capability 
subclass. It was not given a woodland ordination symbol. 
It was not assigned to a pasture and hayland suitability 
group. 
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WeC2—Westmoreland silt loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded 


This deep, strongly sloping, well drained soil is on 
ridgetops and the upper parts of side slopes on the 
unglaciated uplands. Erosion has removed part of the 
original surface layer. The present surface layer is а 
mixture of the original surface layer and the subsoil 
material. Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 
100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed some 
streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil material 
into the surface layer. The yellowish brown subsoil is about 
47 inches thick. It is firm silty clay loam and clay loam in 
the upper part and firm silt loam and channery silt loam in 
the lower part. Light olive brown, soit siltstone bedrock is 
at a depth of about 54 inches; light olive brown, thin- 
bedded, fractured siltstone bedrock is at a depth of about 
70 inches. Wooded areas are not eroded. Some areas 
have a surface layer of loam. In places on ridgetops 
slopes are 5 to 8 percent. A few places have bedrock ata 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coshocton and Rigley soils. The moderately well drained 
Coshocton soils are on landscapes similar to those of the 
Westmoreland soil. Rigley soils have less clay and more 
sand in the solum than the Westmoreland soil. They are 
on narrow ridgetops or on upper side slopes. Also 
included are areas of somewhat poorly drained soils near 
seeps. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of 
most areas. 

Permeability in this Westmoreland scil is moderate. The 
root zone is deep. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Tilth is good. Runoff is rapid. The content of organic 
matter is moderately low. 

Many areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasturo. Other areas are wooded. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay. The good natural drainage 
favors alfalfa. A severe hazard of erosion and surface 
crusting are the main concerns of management. No-till 
and other forms of conservation tillage that leave crop 
residue on the surface, rotations that include grasses and 
legumes, and grassed waterways help to reduce runoff 
and to control erosion. This soil is well suited to no-till. In 
areas that have smooth, uniform slopes, this soil is well 
suited to such erosion-control measures as contour 
stripcropping and contour cultivation. These practices are 
difficult to use on complex slopes. Leaving crop residue on 
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the surface in fall and not plowing until spring also protect 
the soil against erosion. Crop residue or other organic 
material returned to the soil increases the rate of water 
infiltration, improves tilth and fertility, and reduces 
crusting. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes. This soil can be grazed early in spring. if this soil 
is plowed for seedbed preparation or if the pasture is 
overgrazed, erosion is a severe hazard. Reseeding with a 
cover or companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till 
seeding help to control erosion. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and weed 
contro! help to keep the plants and the soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. However, seedlings are 
subject to severe plant competition; management 
concerns during harvest include slope for log landings and 
low strength for haul roads and log landings. Log landings 
should be located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing 
sites on this soil can be improved by cutting and filling to a 
more desirable slope. Applying gravel or crushed stone on 
haul roads and log landings can improve soil strength. 
Plant competition can be controlled by removing vines 
and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

Because of slope and depth to bedrock, this soil is 
moderately well suited as a site for buildings. Building 
sites should be landscaped to provide good surface 
drainage away from foundations. During construction, 
erosion and sedimentation can be reduced by using plant 
cover and other water-control measures. This soil is better 
suited to buildings without basements than buildings with 
basements. Artificial drainage and the use of suitable 
base material help to prevent the damage caused by frost 
action to local roads and streets. 

This soil is moderately wel! suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields. The main limitations are slope, 
depth to bedrock, and moderate permeability. Effluent 
from a septic tank absorption field can seep horizontally 
and surface downslope. Placing distribution lines across 
the slope reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the 
field or installing a double absorption field system will 
increase the absorption of effluent. Effluent from septic 
tank absorption flelds can seep through cracks in the 
underlying bedrock and pollute the underground water 
supply. Placing the absorption field in suitable fill material 
will increase the absorption of effluent and reduce the 
pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is Ше. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-1. 
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Figure 15.—Vertical highwalls in the foreground and stockpiles of soll material in the background on Udorthents-Pits complex. 


WeD2—Westmoreland silt loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, eroded 


This deep, moderately steep, well drained soil is on 
side slopes on the unglaciated uplands. Erosion has 
removed part of the original surface layer. The present 
surface layer is a mixture of the original surface layer and 
the subsoil material. Areas are irregularly shaped and 
range from 5 to 75 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed some 
streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil material 
into the surface layer. The subsoil, about 38 inches thick, 
is yellowish brown, friable and firm silt loam, clay loam, 
and loam. The substratum is yellowish brown, friable very 
channery loam. Light olive brown, soft siltstone bedrock is 
at a depth of about 52 inches; light olive brown, thin- 
bedded, fractured siltstone bedrock is at a depth of about 
70 inches, Some areas have a surface layer of loam. 
Wooded areas are not eroded. In places the substratum is 


channery loam. A few places have bedrock at a depth of 
20 to 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coshocton and Rigley soils. The moderately well drained 
Coshocton soils are on landscapes similar to those of the 
Westmoreland soil. Rigley soils have less clay and more 
sand in the solum than the Westmoreland soil. Rigley soils 
are on narrow ridgetops or on the upper side slopes. Also 
included are areas of somewhat poorly drained soils near 
seeps. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of 
most areas. 

Permeability in this Westmoreland soil is moderate. The 
root zone is deep. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Tilth is good. Ңипой is rapid. The content of organic 
matter is moderately low. 

Some areas of this soil are used as cropland. Many 
areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 

This soil is poorly suited to corn and small grains and 
moderately well suited to hay. Slope and the severe 
hazard of erosion are the main concerns of management. 
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Slope hinders the use of machinery and the installation of 
erosion-contro! measures. Row crops can be grown 
occasionally if erosion is controlled. No-till or other forms 
of conservation tillage that leave crop residue on the 
surface, rotations with grasses and legumes, and cover 
crops help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. Some 
areas are suited to contour stripcropping, but most areas 
are not adapted to this practice because of short, complex 
slopes. Grassed waterways аге used to reduce gullying in 
natural waterways where runoff water concentrates. 

On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. If the soil is plowed for seedbed 
preparation or if the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
erosion is severe. Reseeding with a cover or companion 
crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to control 
erosion. Proper stocking rates, timely grazing, and pasture 
rotation help to keep the soil and plants in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Slope limits the use of 
equipment. Plant competition is severe, Management 
concerns during harvest include slope and low strength 
for haut roads and log landings. Runoff can cause erosion. 
Building logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment and helps to control 
erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover help to control 
erosion, Log landings should be lecated on less sloping 
soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be improved 
by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Applying 
gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log landings 
can improve soil strength. Because of slope, special 
equipment is needed for site preparation and planting. 
Plant competition can be controlled by removing vines 
and the less desirable trees and shrubs. Coves and north- 
and east-facing slopes are the best woodland sites. These 
sites have cooler temperatures and less 
evapotranspiration because of less exposure to ihe 
prevailing wind and sun. 

Because of slope, this soil is poorly suited as a site for 
buildings. Buildings should be designed so that they 
conform to the natural slope of the land; sites should be 
landscaped so surface runoff drains away from 
foundations. Diversions carry away runoff from higher, 
adjacent soils and help to control erosion. Erosion and 
sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
using plant cover and other water-control measures. In 
constructing local roads and streets, artificial drainage 
and the use of suitable base material help to reduce 
damage from frost action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Slope is the main limitation. Effluent 
from a septic tank absorption field can seep horizontally 
and surface downslope. Placing distribution lines across 
the slope reduces seepage to the surface. Enlarging the 
field or installing a double absorption field system will 
increase the absorption of effluent. 
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The land capability classification is ІМе. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R. The pasture and hayland 
sultability group is A-2. 


WeE—Westmoreland silt loam, 25 to 40 
percent slopes 


This deep, steep, well drained soil is on side slopes on 
the unglaciated uplands. Areas are irregularly shaped and 
range from 5 to 60 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 2 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
about 3 inches thick, is brown, friable loam. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown, friable and firm loam and clay loam 
about 36 inches thick. The substratum is yellowish brown 
and brown, friable very channery loam. Light olive brown, 
soft siltstone bedrock is at a depth of about 53 inches; 
light olive brown, thin-bedded, fractured siltstone bedrock 
is at a depth of about 70 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is loam and in small, eroded spots the 
subsoil has been mixed into the surface layer. In places 
the substratum is channery loam. A few places have 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coshocton and Hazleton soils. The moderately well 
drained Coshocton soils and the well drained Hazleton 
soils are on landscapes similar to those of the 
Westmoreland soil. Hazleton soils have a higher content 
of coarse fragments in the subsoil than the Westmoreland 
soil. Also included are areas of somewhat poorly drained 
soils near seeps. Included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of most areas. 

Permeability in this Westmorelanc soil is moderate. The 
root zone is deep. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Tilth is good. Runoff is very rapid, The content of organic 
matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are wooded. Some areas are 
used as pasture. 

Because of the steep slope and the severe erosion 
hazard, this soil is generally unsuited to cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to grasses and legumes used 
as pasture. The good natural drainage permits early 
spring grazing. H the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
erosion is severe. Timely grazing, proper stocking rates, 
and pasture rotation help to keep the soil and plants in 
good condition, 

This soil is well suited to trees. Slope limits the use of 
equipment. Plant competition is severe. Management 
concerns during harvest include slope and low strength 
for haul roads and log landings. Runoff can cause erosion. 
Building logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment and helps to control 
erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover help to control 
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erosion. Log landings should be located on less sloping 
soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be improved 
by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Applying 
gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log landings 
can improve soil strength. Because of slope, special 
equipment is needed for site preparation and planting. 
Plant competition can be controlled by removing vines 
and the less desirable trees and shrubs. Coves and north- 
and east-facing slopes are the best woodland sites. These 
sites have cooler temperatures and less 
evapotranspiration because of less exposure to the 
prevailing wind and sun. 

This soil is generally unsuited as a site for buildings 
and septic tank absorption fields. The steep slope is the 
main limitation. 

The land capability classification is Vle. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is A-3. 


WgC2—Westmoreland-Coshocton complex, 
8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 


These deep, strongly sloping soils are on side slopes 
and ridgetops on the ungiaciated uplands. Most areas 
are about 50 percent Westmoreland silt loam and 40 
percent Coshocton silt loam. The well drained 
Westmoreland soil and the moderately well drained 
Coshocton soil are very intermingled on the landscape. 

In both soils erosion has removed part of the original 
surface layer. The present surface layer of both soils is a 
mixture of the original surface layer and the subsoil 
material. These soils occur as areas so intricately mixed 
or in areas so small that mapping them separately was 
not practical. Most areas are elongated and range irom 5 
to 75 acres in size. 

Typically, the Westmoreland soil has a brown, friable silt 
loam surface layer about 8 inches thick. Generally, plowing 
has mixed some streaks and pockets of yellowish brown 
subsoil material into the surface layer. The yellowish 
brown subsoil is about 45 inches thick. It is firm silty clay 
loam and clay loam in the upper part and firm silt loam 
and channery silt loam in the lower part. Yellowish brown, 
soft siltstone bedrock is at a depth of about 53 inches; 
light olive brown, thin-bedded, fractured siltstone bedrock 
is at about 70 inches. Some areas have a surface layer of 
loam. Wooded areas are not eroded. In places on 
ridgetops slopes are 5 to 8 percent. A few places have 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Typically, the Coshocton soil has a brown, friable silt 
loam surface layer about 8 inches thick. Generally, plowing 
has mixed some streaks and pockets of yellowish brown 
subsoil material into the surface layer. The yellowish 
brown subsoil is about 32 inches thick. it is friable and firm 
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siit loam in the upper part and mottled, firm clay юат and 
silty clay loam in the lower part. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and yellowish brown, mottled, firm silty 
clay loam. Thin-bedded, soft shale bedrock is at a depth 
of about 52 inches. in places on ridgetops slopes are 5 to 
8 percent. In some areas the subsoil contains less sand 
and fewer siltstone fragments. Wooded areas are not 
eroded. Also, in places the substratum overlies sandstone 
bedrock. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
the deep, well drained Rigley soils that contain less clay 
and more sand in the solum than Westmoreland and 
Coshocion soils. Rigley soils are on narrow ridgetops or 
on the steeper side slopes. Also included are deep, 
moderately well drained soils that contain more clay in the 
subsoil than the Westmoreland and Coshocton soils, that 
are on landscapes similar to those cf the Westmoreland 
and Coshocton soils, and that are scattered throughout 
the unit. Also included are areas of somewhat poorly 
drained soils near seeps. Incluced soils make up about 10 
percent of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table is at a depth of 
18 to 42 inches during extended wet periods in the 
Coshocton soil. Permeability is moderate in the 
Westmoreland soil and moderately slow or slow in the 
Coshocton soil. The root zone is deep, the available water 
capacity is moderate, and tilth is good in both soils. Runoff 
is rapid. The content of organic matter is moderately low 
in both soils. 

Many areas of these soils are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 

These soils are moderately well suited to corn and 
small grains and well suited to hay. Controlling erosion 
and maintaining tilth are the main concerns of 
management. Erosion is a severe hazard. A system of 
conservation tillage that leaves crop residue on the 
surface, contour tillage, contour stripcropping, cover 
crops, rotations that include grasses and legumes, and 
grassed waterways help to reduce runoff and to control 
erosion. These soils are moderately well suited to no-till 
because of the seasonal wetness of the Coshocton soil. 
Leaving crop residue on the surface in fall and not plowing 
until spring also protect the soil against erosion. Returning 
crop residue or other organic material to the soil increases 
water intake, improves tillh and fertility, and reduces 
surface crusting. Subsurface drains are used to drain 
areas of the included weiter soils. 

On pasture, these soils are well suited to grasses and 
legumes. If the soils are plowed to prepare a seedbed or if 
the pasture is overgrazed, erosion is a severe hazard. 
Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, using a 
mulch, and no-till seeding help to control erosion. Grazing 
when the soils are wet causes surface compaction, 
increased runoff, and reduced yields. Proper stocking 
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rates, timely grazing, and pasture rotation help to keep the 
soils and plants in good condition. 

These soils are well suited to trees. However, in both 
soils, plant competition is severe. Management concerns 
during harvest include slope for log landings and low 
strength for haul roads and log landings. Log landings 
should be located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing 
sites on this soil can be improved by cutting and filling to 
a more desirable slope. Applying gravel or crushed stone 
on haul roads and log landings can improve soil strength. 
Plant competition can be controlled by removing vines 
and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

These soils are moderately well suited as a site for 
buildings. The main limitations are slope on both soils, 
seasonal wetness and shrinking and swelling on the 
Coshocton soil, and depth to bedrock on the 
Westmoreland soil. Building sites should be landscaped 
so surface runoff drains away from foundations. 
Subsurface drains also reduce wetness. Drains at the 
base of foolings are used to remove excess water from 
around foundations and basement walls. Exterior 
basement wall coatings help to prevent wet basements. 
Backfilling along basement walls with a low shrink-swell 
material minimizes the damage caused by shrinking and 
swelling. Diversions carry away runoff from higher 
adjacent soils and help to reduce seasonal wetness and 
to control erosion. Erosion and sedimentation during 
construction can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. The Westmoreland soil is 
better suited to buildings without basements than 
buildings with basements. In constructing local roads and 
streets, artificial drainage and the use of suitable base 
material help to reduce damage from frost action. 

The Westmoreland soil is moderately well suited as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields because of slope, 
depth to bedrock, and moderate permeability. The 
Coshocton soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields because of seasonal wetness and 
moderately slow or slow permeability. Interceptor drains 
placed upslope from absorption fields help to lower the 
seasonal high water table on the Coshocton soil. Effluent 
from a septic tank absorption field can seep horizontally in 
both soils and surface downslope. Placing distribution 
lines across the slope reduces seepage to the surface. 
Enlarging the field or installing a double absorption field 
system will increase the absorption of effluent. If the 
distribution lines are placed too deep, effluent from the 
septic tank absorption fields can pollute the underground 
water supply. Placing the absorption field in suitable fill 
material will increase the absorption of effluent and 
reduce the pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is Ше. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4A. The pasture and hayland 
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suitability groups are А-1 on the Westmoreland soil and A- 
6 on the Coshocton soil. 


WgD2—Westmoreland-Coshocton complex, 
15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 


These deep, moderately steep soils are on side slopes 
on the unglaciated uplands. Most areas are about 50 
percent Westmoreland silt loam and 40 percent 
Coshocton silt loam. The well drained Westmoreland soil 
and the moderately well drained Coshocton soil are very 
intermingled on the landscape. On both soils, erosion has 
removed part of the original surface layer. The present 
surface layer of both soils is a mixture of the original 
surface layer and the subsoil material. These soils occur 
as areas so intricately mixed or in areas so small that 
mapping them separately was not practical. Most areas 
are elongated and range from 5 to 60 acres in size. 

Typically, the Westmoreland soil has a brown, friable 
silt loam surface layer about 7 inches thick. Generally, 
plowing has mixed some streaks and pockets of yellowish 
brown subsoil material into the surface layer. The 
yellowish brown subsoil is about 43 inches thick. It is firm 
silty clay loam and clay loam in the upper part and firm silt 
loam and channery silt loam in the lower part. Yellowish 
brown, soft siltstone bedrock is at a depth of about 50 
inches; light olive brown, thin-bedded, fractured siltstone 
bedrock is at a depth of about 70 inches. Some areas 
have a surface layer of loam. Wooded areas are not 
eroded. A few places have bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. 

Typically, the Coshocton soil has a brown, friable silt 
loam surface layer about 7 inches thick. Generally, plowing 
has mixed some streaks and pockets of yellowish brown 
subsoil material into the surface layer. The yellowish 
brown subsoil is about 33 inches thick, It is friable anc firm 
silt loam in the upper part and mottled, firm clay loam and 
silty clay loam in the lower part. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and yellowish brown, mottled, firm silty 
clay loam. Thin-bedded soft shale bedrock is at a depth of 
about 54 inches. In some areas the subsoil contains less 
sand and fewer siltstone fragments. Wooded areas are nol 
eroded. Also, in places the substratum overlies sandstone 
bedrock. 

Included with this unit in mapping are smail areas of 
the deep, well drained Rigley soils that have less clay and 
more sand in the solum than the Coshocton and 
Westmoreland soils. Also included are deep, moderately 
well drained soils that have more clay in the subsoil than 
the Coshocton and Westmoreland soils. These included 
soils are on landscapes similar to those of the Cosnocton 
and Westmoreland soils and are scattered throughout the 
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unit. Also included are areas of somewhat poorly drained 
soils near seeps. Included soils make up about 10 percent 
of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table is at a depth of 
18 to 42 inches during extended wet periods in the 
Coshacton soil. Permeability i& moderate in the 
Westmoreland soil and moderately slow or slow in the 
Coshocton soil. The root zone is deep, the available water 
capacity is moderate, and tilth is good in both soils. Runoff 
is rapid. The content of organic mailer is moderately low 
in both soils. 

Some areas of these soils are used as cropland. Many 
areas are used as pasture. Other areas are wooded. 

These soils are poorly suited to corn and small grains 
and moderately well suited to hay. Slope and the very 
severe hazard of erosion are the main concerns of 
management. Slope hinders the use of machinery and the 
installation of erosion-control measures. Row crops can 
be grown occasionally if erosion is controlled. No-till or 
other forms of conservalion tillage that leave crop residue 
on the surface, rotations with grasses and legumes, and 
cover crops help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. 
Some areas are suited to contour stripcropping, but most 
areas are not adapted to this practice because of short, 
complex slopes. Grassed waterways are used ta reduce 
gullying in natural waterways where runoff water 
concentrates. 

On pasture, these soils are moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. If the soils are plowed for seedbed 
preparation or if the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
erosion is very severe. Reseeding with a cover or 
companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to 
control erosion. Proper stocking rates, timely grazing, and 
pasture rotation help to keep the soils and plants in good 
condition. 

These soils are well suited to trees. Slope, low 
strength, and the moderate hazard of erosion are the 
main concerns of management for both soils. However, 
seedling mortality is a management concern сп the 
Coshocton soil and plant competition is severe on both 
soils. Building logging reads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use of equipment and helps to control 
erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover also help to 
control erosion. Log landings should be located on less 
sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be 
improved by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. 
Applying gravel or crushed stone on haul roads and log 
landings can improve soil strength. Because of slope, 
specia! equipment is needed for site preparation and 
planting. Planting seedlings thal have been transplanted 
once will reduce the seedling mortality rate on south- and 
west-facing slopes of the Coshocton soil. Plan: 
competition can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Coves and north- and 
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east-facing slopes are the best woodland sites. These 
sites have cooler temperatures and less 
evapotranspiration because of less exposure to the 
prevailing wind and sun. 

Because of slope, these soils are poorly suited as a 
site for buildings. Seasonal wetness is a limitation on the 
Coshocton soil. Buildings should be designed so that they 
conform to the natural shape of the land and sites should 
be landscaped to permit surface runoff to drain away from 
foundations. Diversions carry away runoff from higher 
adjacent soils and help to reduce seasonal wetness and 
to control erosion. Erosion and sedimentation during 
construction can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. In constructing local roads 
and streets, artificial drainage and the use of suitable 
base material help to reduce damage from frost action. 

The Westmoreland soil is poorly suited as a site for 
septic tank absorption fields because of the slope; the 
Coshocton soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields because of the slope, seasonal wetness, 
and the moderately slow or slow permeability. Interceptor 
drains placed upslope from absorption fields help to lower 
the seasonal high water table on the Coshocton soil. 
Effluent from a septic tank absorption field can seep 
horizontally in both soils and surface downslope. Placing 
distribution lines across the slope reduces seepage to the 
surface. Enlarging the field or installing a double 
absorption field system will increase the absorption of 
effluent. 

The land capability classification is IVe. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R on north aspects of both soils, 4R 
on the south aspect of the Westmoreland soil, and 3R on 
the south aspect of the Coshocton soil. The pasture and 
hayland suitability group is A-2 for both soils. 


WsB—Wooster silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 


This deep, gently sloping, well drained soil is on slightly 
convex areas on the glaciated uplands. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 150 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The yellowish brown subsoil is about 
48 inches thick. The upper part is firm silt loam and loam; 
the middie part is mottled, very firm and brittle, loam 
(fragipan); the lower part is firm loam. The substratum to a 
depth cf about 80 inches is yellowish brown, friable 
gravelly loam glacial till. Some areas have a surface layer 
of loam. A few areas have more sand in the subsoil and 
substratum. A few places have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 
60 inches, in some areas the soil is moderately well 
drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
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well drained Amanda soils on landscapes similar to those 
of the Wooster soil. Also included are the somewhat 
poorly drained Ravenna soils in small drainageways. 
Amanda soils do not have a fragipan. Also included are а 
few small areas of severely eroded soils that have fair tilth 
on knolls. Included soils make up about 10 percent of 
most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Wooster 
Soil is at a depth of 30 to 48 inches during extended wet 
pericds. A fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 36 inches. 
Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone mainly is 
restricted to the 20- to 36-inch zone above the fragipan. 
Available water capacity is low in the zone above the 
fragipan. Tilth is good. Runoff is medium. The content of 
organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

This soil is well suited to corn, smali grains, and hay. 
The good natural drainage favors alfalfa. A moderate 
hazard of erosion, surface crusting, and the restricted 
rooting depth are the main concerns of management. 
Conservation tillage, which leaves crop residue on the 
surface, contour tillage, contour stripcropping, cover 
crops, rotations that include grasses and legumes, and 
grassed waterways help to reduce runoff and to control 
erosion. This soil is well suited to no-till. Deferring plowing 
until spring, alter leaving crop residue on the surface over 
winter, also helps to control erosion. Returning crop 
residue or other organic material to the soil increases 
water intake, improves tilth and fertility, and reduces 
crusting. Random subsurface drains are used to lower the 
seasonal high water table in the included wetter soils. 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. This soil is well suited to a variety of 
pasture plants, It can be grazed early in spring. If the 
pasture is overgrazed or if the soil is plowed for seedbed 
preparation, erosicn is a moderate hazard. Reseeding 
with a cover or companion crop, mulching, and no-till 
seeding help to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded areas 
are small. Trees are subject to windthrow, and plant 
competition is severe. Frequent, light thinning and 
harvesting will increase stand vigor and reduce the 
windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures that do not 
leave the remaining treas widely spaced or isolated will 
also reduce the windthrow hazard. Plant competition can 
be controlled by removing vines and the less desirable 
trees and shrubs. 

This soil is well suited as a site for buildings. Building 
sites should be landscaped to provide good surface 
drainage away from foundations. Water moves downslope 
along the top of the fragipan and can cause wetness in 
basements and around foundations. Drains at the base of 
footings are used to remove excess water around 
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foundations and basement walls. Also, exterior basement 
wall coatings help to prevent wet basements. Erosion and 
sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
using plant cover and other water-control measures. In the 
construction of local roads and streets, artificial drainage 
and the use of suitable base material minimize the 
damage caused by frost action. 

Because of seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
permeability, this soil is poorly suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields. Perimeter drains around a septic 
tank absorption field help lower the seasonal high water 
table. Effiuent from septic tank absorption fields may seep 
along the top of the fragipan and surface downslope. 
Placing the distribution lines of the septic tank absorption 
system across the slope reduces lateral seepage of 
effluent to the surface. Enlarging the absorption field or 
installing a double absorption field system increases 
effluent absorption. 

The land capability classification is Пе. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5D. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-3. 


WsC—Wooster silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes 


This deep, moderately sloping, well drained soil is on 
tha sides of ridges and small, natural drainageways and 
on complex slopes on the glaciated uplands. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, friable 
silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark 
yellowish brown and dark grayish brown, firm silt loam 
about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is about 45 inches thick. 
The upper part is yellowish brown, friable and firm silt 
loam and clay loam, and the lower part is dark yellowish 
brown, mottled, very firm and brittle, clay loam and 
gravelly loam (fragipan). The substratum to a depth of 
about 72 inches is dark yellowish brown, mottled, very 
firm silt loam and gravelly sandy loam glacial till. Some 
areas have a surface layer of loam. A few areas have 
more sand in the subsoil and substratum. A few places 
have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. In some areas 
the soil is moderately well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
well drained Amanda soils on landscapes similar to those 
of the Wooster soil and the somewhat poorly drained 
Ravenna soils in small drainageways. Amanda soils do not 
have a fragipan. Included soils make up about 10 percent 
of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Wooster 
soil is at a depth of 30 to 48 inches during extended wet 
periods. A fragipan is at a deptn of 20 to 36 inches. 
Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone mainly is 
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restricted to the 20- to 36-inch zone above the fragipan. 
Available water capacity is low in the zone above the 
fragipan. Tilth is goad. Runoff is rapid. The content of 
organic matter is moderate. 

Most areas are used as woodland. Some areas are 
used as pasture. A few areas are used as cropland. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay (fig. 16). The gcod natural 
drainage favors alfalfa. The severe hazard of erosion, 
surface crusting, and the restricted rooting depth are the 
main concerns of management. Erosion reduces the 
thickness of the root zone above the fragipan, thus 
reducing the volume of soil from which crops can extract 
moisture and plant nutrients. No-till and other forms of 
conservation tillage that leave crop residue on the surface, 
rotations that include grasses and legumes, and grassed 
waterways help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. 
This soil is well suited to no-till. In areas that have smooth, 
uniform slopes, this soil is well suited to such erosion- 
control measures as contour stripcropping and contour 
cultivation. These practices are difficult to use on complex 
slopes. Leaving crop residue on the surface in fall and not 
plowing until spring also protect the soil against erosion. 
Crop residue or other organic material returned to the soil 
increases the rate of water infiltration, improves tiith and 
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fertility and reduces crusting. Random subsurface drains 
are used to lower the seasonal high water table in the 
included wetter soils. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes. It can be grazed early in spring. If the soil is 
plowed for seedbed preparation or if the pasture is 
overgrazed, erosion is a severe hazard. Reseeding with a 
cover or companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till 
seeding help to control erosion. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and weed 
control help to keep the plants and the soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. Most wooded areas are 
small. Trees are subject to windthrow. Plant competition is 
severe. Slope is a concern during harvest for log landings. 
Log landings should be located on less sloping soils 
nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be improved by 
cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. Frequent, light 
thinning and harvesting will increase stand vigor and 
reduce the windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures that 
do not leave the remaining trees widely spaced or isolated 
will also reduce the windthrow hazard. Plant competition 
can be controlled by removing vines and the less 
desirable trees and shrubs. 

Because of slope, this soil is moderately well suited as 


Figure 16.—Wooster silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, is well sulted to hay. 
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a site for buildings. Building sites should be landscaped to 
provide good surface drainage away from foundations. 
Subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal high 
water table. Water moves downsiope along the top of the 
fragipan and can cause wetness in basements and 
around foundations. Drains at the base of footings and 
exterior coatings on basement walls help to prevent wet 
basements. Diversions carry away runoff from higher 
adjacent soils and help to reduce seasonal wetness and 
to control erosion. Erosion and sedimentation during 
construction can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. In the construction of local 
roads and streets, artificial drainage and the use of 
suitable base material reduce damage caused by frost 
action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
permeability are the main limitations. Interceptor drains 
placed upslope from the septic tank absorption field or 
perimeter drains around the absorption field help lower 
the seasonal high water table. Effluent from septic tank 
absorption fields may seep along the top of the fragipan 
and surface downslope. Placing the distribution fines of 
{һе septic tank absorption system across the slope 
reduces lateral seepage of effluent to the surface. 
Enlarging the absorption field or installing a double 
absorption field system increases effluent absorption. 

The land capability classification is Ше. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5D. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-3. 


WsC2—Wooster silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded 


This deep, moderately sloping, well drained soil is on 
the sides of ridges and small natural drainageways and on 
complex slopes on the glaciated uplands. Erosion has 
removed part of ihe original surface layer. The present 
surface layer is a mixture of the original surface layer and 
{һе subsoil material. Most areas are long and narrow and 
range from 5 to 75 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about В inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed some 
streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil material 
into the surface layer. The subsoil is about 40 inches thick. 
The upper part is yellowish brown, firm silt loam and loam, 
and the lower part is dark yellowish brown, mottled, very 
firm and brittle, loam (fragipan), The substratum to a 
depth of about 60 inches is dark yellowish brown, mottled, 
firm loam glacial till. Some areas have a loam or gravelly 
loam surface layer. A few areas have more sand in the 
subsoil and substratum. A few places have bedrock at a 
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depth of 40 to 60 inches. In some areas the soil is 
moderately well drained. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
well drained Amanda soils on landscapes similar to those 
of the Wooster soil and the somewhat poorly drained 
Ravenna soils in small drainageways. Amanda soils co not 
have a fragipan. Included soils make up about 10 percent 
of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Wooster 
soil is at a depth of 30 to 48 inches during extended wet 
periods. A fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 36 inches. 
Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone mainly is 
restricted to the 20- to 36-inch zone above the fragipan. 
Available water capacity is low in the zone above the 
fragipan. Tilth is good. Runoff is rapid. The content of 
organic matter is moderately low. 

Most areas of this soil are used as cropland. Other 
areas are used as pasture. 

This soil is moderately well suited to corn and small 
grains and well suited to hay. The good natural drainage 
favors alfalfa. Controlling the severe hazard of further 
erosion and reducing crusting are the main concerns of 
management. Continued erosion further reduces the 
thickness of the root zone above the fragipan, thus further 
reducing the volume of soil from which crops can extract 
moisture and plant nutrients. Conservation tillage, which 
leaves crop residue on the surface, contour stripcropping, 
winter cover crops, and grassed waterways help to control 
erosion. This soil is well suited to no-till. Crop rotations 
that include a high percentage of hay and pasture and 
regular applications of barnyard manure and other organic 
material also help to control erosion and surface crusting. 
In areas that have smooth, uniform slopes, this soil is well 
suited to such erosion-control measures as contour 
stripcropping and contour cultivation. These practices are 
difficult to use on complex slopes. Leaving crop residue on 
the surface in fall and not plowing until spring also protect 
the soil against erosion. Returning crop residue or other 
organic material to the soil and planting cover crops 
increase the rate of water infiltration, improve tilth and 
fertility, and reduce crusting. Random subsurface drains 
are used to lower the seasonal high water table in the 
included wetter soils. 

On pasture, this soil is well suited to grasses and 
legumes. It can be grazed early in spring. If the soil is 
plowed to prepare a seedbed or if the pasture is 
overgrazed, continued erosion is a severe hazard. 
Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, using a 
mulch, and no-till seeding help to control erosion. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely grazing, and weed 
control help to keep the plants and the soil in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to trees. However, trees are 
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subject to windthrow. Plant competition is severe. 
Management concerns during harvest include slope for 
log landings. Log lancings should be located on less 
sloping soils nearby, or landing sites could be improved on 
this soil by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. 
Frequent, light thinning and harvesting increases stand 
vigor and reduces the windthrow hazard. Harvesting 
procedures that do not leave the remaining trees widely 
spaced or isolated also reduce the windthrow hazard. 
Plant competition can be controlled by removing vines 
and the less desirable trees and shrubs. 

Because of slope, this soil is moderately well suited as 
a site for buildings. Building sites should be landscaped to 
provide good surface drainage away from foundations. 
Subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal high 
water table. Water moves downslope along the top of the 
fragipan and can cause wetness in basements and 
around foundations. Drains at the base of footings and 
exterior coatings on basement walls help to prevent wet 
basements. Diversions carry away runoff from higher 
adjacent soils and help to reduce seasonal wetness and 
to control erosion. Erosion and sedimentation during 
construction can be reduced by using plant cover and 
other water-control measures. In constructing local roads 
and streets, artificial drainage and use of suitable base 
material reduce damage caused by frost action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Seasonal wetness and moderately slow 
permeability are the main limitations. Interceptor drains 
placed upslope from the septic tank absorption field or 
perimeter drains around the absorption field help to lower 
the seasonal high water table. Effluent from septic tank 
absorption fields may seep along the top of the fragipan 
and surface downslope. Placing the distribution lines of 
the septic tank absorption system across the slope 
reduces lateral seepage of effluent to the surface. 
Enlarging the absorption field or installing a double 
absorption field system increases effluent absorption. 

The land capability classification is Ше. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5D. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-3. 


WsD2—Wooster silt loam, 12 to 18 percent 
slopes, eroded 


This deep, strongly sloping, well drained soil is on side 
slopes of natural drainageways and ridges on the 
glaciated uplands. Erosion has removed part of the 
original surface layer. The present surface layer is a 
mixture of the original surface layer and the subsoil 
material. Most areas are long and narrow and range from 
5 to 80 acres in size. 
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Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed some 
streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil material 
into the surface layer. The subsoil is about 35 inches 
thick. The upper part is yellowish brown, firm silt loam 
and loam, and the lower part is dark yellowish brown, 
mottled, very firm and brittle, loam (fragipan). The 
substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is dark yellowish 
brown, mottled, firm loam glacial till. Some areas have a 
loam or gravelly loam surface layer. A few areas have 
more sand in the subsoil and substratum. A few places 
have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. In some areas 
the soil is moderately well drained. Wooded areas are not 
eroded. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of the 
well drained Amanda soils on landscapes similar to those 
of the Wooster soil and the somewhat poorly drained 
Ravenna soils in small drainageways. Amanda soils do not 
have a fragipan. Included soils make up about 10 percent 
of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table in this Wooster 
soil is at a depth of 30 to 48 inches during extended wet 
periods. A fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 36 inches. 
Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone mainly is 
restricted to the 20- to 36-inch zone above the fragipan. 
Available water capacity is low in the zone above the 
fragipan. Tiith is good. Runoff is rapid. The content of 
organic matter is moderately low. 

Many areas of this soil are used as pasture. Some 
areas are in native hardwoods. Other areas are used as 
cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to corn and small grains and 
moderately well suited to hay. The good natural drainage 
favors alfalfa. Slope and the severe hazard of further 
erosion are the main concerns of management. Slope 
hinders the use of machinery and the installation of 
ercsion-control measures. Continued erosion further 
reduces the thickness of the root zone above the fragipan, 
thus further reducing the volume of soil from which crops 
can extract moisture and plant nutrients. Row crops can 
be grown occasionally if erosion is controlled. No-till or 
other forms of conservation tillage that leave crop residue 
on the surface, rotations with grasses and legumes, and 
cover crops help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. 
Some areas are suited to contour stripcropping, but most 
areas are not adapted to this practice because of short, 
complex slopes. Grassed waterways are used to reduce 
guliying in natural waterways where runoff water 
concentrates. 

On pasture, this soil is moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. if the soil is plowed for seedbed 
preparation or if the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
continued erosion is severe. Reseeding with a cover or 
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companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to 
control erosion. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, 
limely grazing, and weed control help to keep the plants 
апа the soil in good condition. 

This soil is wel! suited to trees. Slope limits the use of 
equipment. Runoff can cause erosion. Also, trees are 
subject to windthrow. Plant competition is severe. Slope is 
a concern during harvest for haul roads and log landings. 
Building logging roads and skid trails on the contour 
facilitates the use o* equipment and helps to control 
erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover also help to 
control erosion. Log landings should be located on less 
sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can be 
improved by cutting and filling to a more desirable slope. 
Because of slope, special equipment is needed for site 
preparation and planting. Frequent, light thinning and 
harvesting will increase stand vigor and reduce the 
windthrow hazard. Harvesting procedures that do not 
leave the remaining trees widely spaced or isolated will 
also reduce the windthrow hazard. Plant competition can 
be controlled by removing vines and the less desirable 
trees and shrubs. 

Because of slope, this soil is poorly suited as a site for 
buildings. Building sites should be landscaped to provide 
good surface drainage away from foundations. Subsurface 
drains are used to lower the seasonal high water table. 
Diversions carry away runoff from higher adjacent soils 
and help to reduce seasonal wetness and further erosion. 
Erosion and sedimentation during construction can be 
reduced by using plant cover and other water-control 
measures. Locating roads and streets on the contour will 
reduce the steepness of grade. In the construction of local 
roads and streets, artificial drainage and the use of 
suitable base material reduce damage caused by frost 
action. 

This soil is poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. Slope, seasonal wetness, and 
moderately slow permeability are the main limitations 
Interceptor drains placed upslope from the septic tank 
absorption field help lower the seasonal high water table. 
Effluent from absorption fields may seep along the top of 
the fragipan and surface downslope. Placing the 
distribution lines of the septic tank absorption system 
across the slope reduces lateral seepage of effluent to the 
surface. Enlarging the absorption field or installing a 
double absorption field system increases effluent 
absorption. 

The land capability classification is IVe. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5R. The pasture and hayland 
suitability group is F-3. 
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WtB—Wooster-Chili complex, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 


These deep, gently sloping, well drained soils are on 
complex slopes on glaciated uplands adjacent to stream 
valleys and on moraines on the glaciated uplands. Most 
areas are about 60 percent Wooster silt loam and 30 
percent Chill loam. The Wooster and Chili soils are 
intermingled on the landscape. They are so intricately 
mixed or in areas so small that mapping them separately 
was not practical. Areas are irregularly shaped and range 
from 5 to 20 acres in sizo. 

Typically, the Wooster soil has a dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam surface layer about 9 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 44 inches thick. The upper part is 
yellowish brown, friable and firm silt loam and loam, and 
the lower part is dark yellowish brown, mottled, very firm 
and brittle, loam (fragipan). The substratum to a depth of 
about 60 inches is dark yellowish brown, mottled, firm 
loam glacial till. Some areas have a surface layer of loam. 
A few areas have more sand in the subsoil and 
substratum. A few places have bedrock at a depth of 40 
to 60 inches. In some areas the soil is moderately well 
drained. 

Typically, the Chili soil has a brown, friable loam surface 
layer about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 42 inches 
thick. The upper part is yellowish brown, firm loam and 
strong brown, firm gravelly clay loam; the lower part is 
strong brown, friable gravelly sandy loam. The substratum 
to a depth of about 60 inches is brown, loose very gravelly 
loamy sand. In places the surface layer is silt loam or 
gravelly loam. In some small eroded spots subsoil 
material is mixed into the surface layer. In some areas the 
soil is moderately well drained. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
the well drained Amanda soils on landscapes similar to 
those of the Wooster soil and the somewhat poorly 
drained Ravenna soils in depressions and small 
drainageways. Amanda soils do not have a fragipan. Also 
included are a few small areas of severely eroded soils 
that have fair tilth on knolls. Included soils make up about 
10 percent of most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table is at a depth of 
30 to 48 inches during extended wet periods in the 
Wooster soil. A fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 36 inches in 
the Wooster soil. Permeability is moderately slow in the 
Wooster soil. It is moderately rapid in the subsoil and 
rapid in the substratum of the Chili soil. The root zone 
mainly is restricted to the 20- to 36-inch zone above the 
fragipan in the Wooster soil. The root zone is deep in the 
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Chili soil. Available water capacity is low in the zone 
above the fragipan in the Wooster soil. It is low or 
moderate in the Chili soil. Tilth is good in both soils. 
Runofí is medium. The content of organic matter is 
moderate in both soils. 

Most areas of these soils are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

These soils are well suited to corn, small grains, and 
hay. The good natural drainage of this unit favors alfalfa. A 
moderate hazard of erosion and surface crusting are the 
main concerns of management. Conservation tillage, 
which leaves crop residue on the surface, contour tillage, 
contour stripcropping, cover crops, rotations that include 
grasses and legumes, and grassed waterways help to 
reduce runoff and to control erosion. These soils are well 
suited to no-till. Deferring plowing until spring, after leaving 
crop residue on the surface over winter, also protects 
these soils against erosion. Returning crop residue or 
other organic material to the soil increases water intake, 
improves tilth and fertility, and reduces crusting. Random 
subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal high 
water table in the included wetter soils, 

Most of the pastured areas are in rotation with 
cultivated crops. These soils are well suited to a variety of 
pasture plants. They can be grazed early in spring. If the 
pasture is overgrazed or if the soils are plowed fcr 
seedbed preparation, erosion is a moderate hazard. 
Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, mulching, and 
no-till seeding help to control erosion. 

These soils are well suited to trees, but most wooded 
areas are small. Plant competition is moderate on the Chili 
soil and severe on the Wooster scil, Trees are subject to 
windthrow on the Wooster soil. Plant competition can be 
controlled by removing vines and the less desirable trees 
and shrubs. Frequent, light thinning and harvesting will 
increase stand vigor and reduce the windthrow hazard. 
Harvesting procedures that do not leave the remaining 
trees widely spaced or isolated will also reduce the 
windthrow hazard. 

These soils are well suited as a site for buildings. For 
buildings with basements, the main limitation on the 
Wooster soil is seasonal wetness. The Chili soil has a 
hazard of sloughing and cave-ins during excavations. On 
doth soils, building sites should be landscaped to provide 
good surface drainage away from foundations. On the 
Wooster soil, waler moves downslope along the top of the 
fragipan and can cause wetness in basements and 
around foundations. Drains at the base of footings are 
used to remove excess water around foundations and 
basement walls. Also, exterior basement wall coatings 
help to prevent wet basements. Special safety precautions 
are needed in digging basements or trenches on the Chili 
soil. Erosion and sedimentation during construction can 
be reduced by using plant cover and other water-control 


measures. In constructing local roads and streets, 
providing suitable base material minimizes the damage 
caused by frost action in both soils, and artificial drainage 
on the Wooster soil also helps to prevent the damage 
caused by frost action to local roads and streets. 

The Wooster soil is poorly suited as a site for septic 
tank absorption fields, and the Chili soil is well suited. The 
main limitations on the Wooster soil are seasonal wetness 
and the moderately slow permeability. On the Chili soil, if 
the distribution lines are placed too deep, effluent in septic 
tank absorption fields can pollute the underground water 
supply because cf the rapid permeability in the 
substratum. On the Wooster soil, perimeter drains around 
a septic tank absorption field help to lower the seasonal 
high water table. Effluent from septic tank absorption 
fields may seep along the top of the fragipan and surface 
downslope. Placing the distribution lines of the septic tank 
absorption system across the slope reduces lateral 
seepage of effluent to the surface. Enlarging the 
absorption field or installing a double absorption field 
system increases effluent absorption. On the Chili soil, 
placing septic tank absorption fields in suitable fill material 
reduces the ground water pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is Ile. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5D on the Wooster soil and 4A on the 
Chili soil. The pasture and hayland suitability groups are 
F-3 on the Wooster soil and А-1 on the Chili soil. 


WtC2—Wooster-Chili complex, 6 to 12 
percent slopes, eroded 


These deep, moderately sloping, well drained soils are 
on complex slopes on glaciated uplands adjacent to 
stream valleys and on moraines on the glaciated uplands. 
Most areas are about 60 percent Wooster silt loam and 30 
percent Chili loam. In both soils erosion has removed part 
of the original surface layer. The present surface layer of 
both soils is a mixture of the original surface layer and the 
subsoil material. The Wooster and Chili soils are 
intermingled on the landscape. They are so intricately 
mixed or in areas so smali that mapping them separately 
was not practical. Areas are irregularly shaped and range 
from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the Wooster soil has a brown, friable silt loam 
surface layer about 7 inches thick. Generally, plowing has 
mixed some streaks and pockets of yellowish brown 
subsoil material into the surface layer. The subsoil is about 
38 inches thick. The upper part is yellowish brown, firm silt 
loam and foam, and the lower part is dark yellowish 
brown, mottled, very firm and brittle, loam (fragipan). The 
substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is dark yellowish 
brown, mottled, firm loam giacial till. Some areas have a 
loam or gravelly loam surface layer. A few areas have 
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more sand in the subsoil and substratum. A few places 
have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. In some areas 
the soil is moderately well drained. Wooded areas are not 
eroded. 

Typically, the Chili soil has a brown, friable loam surface 
layer about 8 inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed 
some streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil 
material into the surface layer. The subsoil is about 40 
inches thick. The upper part is yellowish brown, firm loam 
and strong brown, firm gravelly clay loam; the lower part is 
strong brown, friable gravelly sandy clay loam. The 
substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is brown, loose 
very gravelly loamy sand. Some areas have a gravelly 
loam surface layer. In places the soil is moderately well 
drained. Wooded areas are not eroded. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
the well drained Amanda soils on landscapes similar to 
those of the Wooster soil and the somewhat poorly 
drained Ravenna soils at the heads of drainageways. 
Amanda soils do not have a fragipan. Also included are а 
few small areas of severely eroded soils that have fair tilth 
on knolls. Included soils make up about 10 percent of 
most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table is at a depth of 
30 to 48 inches during extended wet periods in the 
Wooster soil. In the Wooster soil, a fragipan is at a depth 
of 20 to 36 inches. Permeability is moderately slow in the 
Wooster soil and moderately rapid in the subsoil and rapid 
in the substratum of the Chili soil. The root zone mainly is 
restricted to the 20- to 36-inch zone above the fragipan in 
the Wooster soil. The root zone is deep in the Chili soil. 
Available water capacity is low in the zone above the 
fragipan in the Wooster soil. It is low or moderate in the 
Chili soil. Tilth is good in both soils. Runoff is rapid. The 
content of organic matter is moderately low in both soils. 

Most areas of these soils are used as cropland. Some 
areas are used as pasture. A few areas are wooded. 

These soils are moderately well suited to corn and 
small grains and well suited to hay. The good natural 
drainage of this unit favors alfalfa. Controlling the severe 
hazard of further erosion and reducing crusting are the 
main concerns of management. On the Wooster soil 
continued erosion further reduces the thickness of the 
root zone above the fragipan, thus further reducing the 
volume of soil from which crops can extract moisture and 
plant nutrients. On both soils, conservation tillage, which 
leaves crop residue on the surface, contour stripcropping, 
winter cover crops, and grassed waterways help to control 
erosion. These soils are well suited to no-till. Crop 
rotations that include a high percentage of hay and 
pasture and regular applications of barnyard manure and 
other organic material also help to control erosion and 
surface crusting. Leaving crop residue on the surface in 
fall and not plowing until spring also protect these soils 
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against erosion. Crop residue and other organic material 
returned to the soil increase the rate of water infiltration, 
improve tilth and fertility, and reduce crusting. Random 
subsurface drains are used to lower the seasonal high 
water table in the included wetter soils. 

On pasture, these soils are well suited to grasses and 
legumes. Pastures on these soils can be grazed early in 
spring. If these soils are plowed to prepare a seedbed or if 
the pasture is overgrazed, continued erosion is a severe 
hazard. Reseeding with a cover or companion crop, using 
a mulch, and no-till seeding help to control erosion, Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely grazing, and weed 
control help to keep the plants and the soils in good 
condition. 

These soils are well suited to trees, but most wooded 
areas are small. Plant competition is moderate on the Chili 
soil and severe on the Wooster soil. Harvest concerns 
include slope for log landings on both soils. On the 
Wooster soil, trees are subject to windthrow. Plant 
competition can be controlled by removing vines and the 
less desirable trees and shrubs. Log landings should be 
located on less sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on 
this soil can be improved by cutting and filling to a more 
desirable slope. Frequent, light thinning and harvesting will 
increase stand vigor and reduce the windthrow hazard. 
Harvesting procedures that do not leave the remaining 
trees widely spaced or isolated will also reduce the 
windthrow hazard. 

Both soils are moderately well suited as a site for 
buildings. Slope is the main limitation for both soils. 
Seasonal wetness is a also a limitation on the Wooster 
soil. The Chili soil has a hazard of sloughing and cave-ins 
during excavations. On both soils, building sites should be 
landscaped to provide good surface drainage away from 
foundations. Diversions carry away runoff from higher 
adjacent soils and help to reduce seasonal wetness on 
the Wooster soil and to control erosion in both soils. 
Further erosion and sedimentation during construction 
can be reduced by using plant cover and other water- 
control measures. On the Wooster soil, water moves 
downslope along the top of the fragipan and can cause 
wetness in basements and around foundations. Drains at 
the base of footings are used to remove excess water 
around foundations and basement walls. Also, exterior 
basement wall coatings help to prevent wet basements. 
Special safety precautions are needed in digging 
basements or trenches on the Chili soils. In constructing 
local roads and streets, providing suitable base material 
on both soils minimizes the damage caused by frost 
action and artificial drainage on the Wooster soil also 
helps to prevent the damage caused by frost action to 
local roads and streets. 

The Wooster soil is poorly suited and the Chili soil is 
moderately well suited as a site for septic tank absorption 
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fields. The main limitations on the Wooster soil are slope, 
seasonal welness, and the moderately slow permeability. 
The main limitation on the Chili soil is slope. Also, on the 
Chili soil, if the distribution lines are placed too deep, 
effluent in septic tank absorption fields can pollute the 
underground water supply because of the rapid 
permeability in the substratum. On the Wooster soil, 
interceptor drains placed upslope from the septic tank 
absorption field help to lower the seasonal high water 
table. Effluent from septic tank absorption fields may seep 
along the top of the fragipan and surface downslope. 
Placing the distribution lines of the septic tank absorption 
system across the slope reduces lateral seepage of 
effluent to the surface. Enlarging the absorption field or 
installing a double absorption field system increases 
effluent absorption. On the Chili soil, placing septic tank 
absorption fields in suitable fill material reduces the 
ground water pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is lile. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5D on the Wooster soil and 4A on the 
Chili soil. The pasture and hayland suitability groups are 
F-3 on the Wooster soil and A-1 on the Chili soil. 


WtD2—Wooster-Chili complex, 12 to 18 
percent slopes, eroded 


These deep, strongly sloping, well drained soils are on 
complex slopes on the glaciated uplands adjacent to 
stream valleys. Most areas are about 60 percent Wooster 
Silt loam and 30 percent Chili loam. On both soils, erosion 
has removed part of the original surface layer. The present 
surface layer of both soils is a mixture of the original 
surface layer and the subsoil material. The Wooster soil 
typically is on the upper part of slopes and the Chili soil is 
on the lower parts. They are so intricately mixed or in 
areas so small that mapping them separately was not 
practical. Most areas are long and narrow and range from 
5 to 30 acres in size. 

Typically, the Wooster soil has a brown, friable silt loam 
surface layer about 8 inches thick. Generally, plowing has 
mixed some streaks and pockets of yellowish brown 
subsoil material into the surface layer. The subsoil is about 
40 inches thick. The upper part is yellowish brown, firm silt 
loam and loam, and the lower part is dark yellowish 
brown, mottled, very firm and brittle, loam (fragipan). The 
substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is dark yellowish 
brown, mottled, firm loam glacial till. Some areas have a 
loam or gravelly loam surface layer. A few areas have 
more sand ín the subsoil and substratum. A few places 
have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. In some areas 
the soil is moderately well drained. Wooded areas are not 
eroded. 

Typically, the Chili soil has a brown, friable loam surface 
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layer about B inches thick. Generally, plowing has mixed 
some streaks and pockets of yellowish brown subsoil 
material into the surface layer. The subsoil is about 38 
inches thick. The upper part is yellowish brown, firm loam 
and strong brown, firm gravelly clay loam, and the lower 
part is strong brown, friable gravelly sandy clay loam. The 
substratum to a depth of about 60 inches is brown, loose, 
very gravelly loamy sand. Some areas have a gravelly 
loam surface layer. In places the soil is moderately well 
drained. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
the well drained Amanda soils on landscapes similar to 
those of the Wooster soil and the somewhat poorly 
drained Ravenna soils at the heads of drainageways. 
Amanda soils do not have a fragipan. Seep spots are ina 
few areas. Included soils make up about 10 percent of 
most areas. 

A perched, seasonal high water table is at a depth of 
30 to 48 inches during extended wet periods in the 
Wooster soil. A fragipan in the Wooster soil is at a depth 
of 20 to 36 inches, Permeability is moderately slow in the 
Wooster soil and moderately rapid in the subsoil and rapid 
in the substratum of the Chili soil. The root zone mainly is 
restricted to the 20- to 36-inch zone above the fragipan in 
the Wooster soil. The root zone is deep in the Chili soil. 
Available water capacity is low in the zone above the 
fragipan in the Wooster soil. It is low or moderate in the 
Chili soil. Tilth is good in both soils. Runoff is rapid. The 
content of organic matter is moderately low in both soils. 

Most areas are used as pasture. Some areas are used 
as cropland. Other areas are wooded. 

These soils are poorly suited to corn and small grains 
and moderately well suited to hay. The good natural 
drainage of this unit favors alfalfa. Slope and the severe 
hazard of further erosion are the main concerns of 
management. Slope hinders the use of machinery and the 
installation of erosion-control measures. On the Wooster 
soil, continued erosion further reduces the thickness of 
the root zone above the fragipan, thus further reducing 
the volume of soil from which crops can extract moisture 
and plant nutrients. Row crops can be grown occasionally 
on both soils if erosion is controlled. No-till or other forms 
of conservation tillage that leave crop residue on the 
surface, rotations with grasses and legumes, and cover 
crops help to reduce runoff and to control erosion. Some 
areas are suited to contour stripcropping, but most areas 
are not adapted to this practice because of short, complex 
slopes. Grassed waterways are used lo reduce gullying in 
natural waterways where runoff water concentrates. 

On pasture, these soils are moderately well suited to 
grasses and legumes. If the soils are plowed for seedbed 
preparation or if the pasture is overgrazed, the hazard of 
continued erosion is severe. Reseeding wilh a cover or 
companion crop, using a mulch, and no-till seeding help to 
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10 control erosion. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, 
timely grazing, and weed control help to keep the plants 
and the soils in good condition. 

These soils are well suited to trees. Slope limits the use 
of equipment. Plant competition is moderate on the Chili 
soil and severe on the Wooster soil. Runoff can cause 
erosion on both soils. On the Wooster soil, trees are 
subject to windthrow. Building logging roads and skid trails 
on the contour facilitates the use of equipment and helps 
to control erosion. Water bars and vegetative cover also 
help to control erosion. Log landings should be located on 
less sloping soils nearby, or landing sites on this soil can 
be improved by cutting and filling to a more desirable 
slope. Because of slope, special equipment is needed for 
site preparation and planting. Plant competition can be 
controlled by removing vines and the less desirable trees 
and shrubs. Frequent, light thinning and harvesting will 
increase stand vigor and reduce the windthrow hazard. 
Harvesting procedures that do not leave the remaining 
trees widely spaced or isolated will also reduce the 
windthrow hazard. 

These soils are poorly suited as a site for buildings. 
Slope is the main limitation for buildings. Sloughing and 
cave-ins are hazards during excavations on the Chili soil. 
On both soils, building sites should be landscaped to 
provide good surface drainage away from foundations. 
Diversions carry away runoff from higher adjacent soils 
and help to reduce seasonal wetness on the Wooster soil 
and further erosion in both soils. Further erosion and 
sedimentation during construction can be reduced by 
using plant cover and other water-control measures. On 
the Wooster soil, water moves downslope along the top of 
the fragipan and can cause wetness in basements and 


around foundations. Drains at the base of footings are 
used to remove excess water around foundations and 
basement walls. Also, exterior basement wall coatings 
help to prevent wet basements. On the Chili soil, special 
safety precautions are needed in digging basements or 
trenches. In constructing local roads and streets, 
providing suitable base material on both soils and 
artificial drainage on the Wooster soil helps to prevent 
the damage caused by frost action to local roads and 
streets. 

These soils are poorly suited as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. The main limitations on the Wooster soil 
are slope, seasonal wetness, and the moderately slow 
permeability. The main limitation on the Chili soil is slope. 
Also, if distribution lines are placed too deep on the Chili 
soil, effluent in septic tank absorption fields can pollute 
the underground water supply because of the rapid 
permeability in the substratum. On the Wooster soil, 
interceptor drains placed upslope from the septic tank 
absorption field help to lower the seasonal high water 
table. Effluent from septic tank absorption fields may seep 
along the top of the fragipan and surface downslope. 
Placing the distribution lines of the septic tank absorption 
system across the slope reduces lateral seepage of 
effluent to the surface. Enlarging the absorption field or 
installing a double absorption field system increases 
effluent absorption. On the Chili soil, placing septic tank 
absorption fields in suitable fill material reduces the 
ground water pollution hazard. 

The land capability classification is IVe. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 5R on the Wooster soil and 4R on the 
Chili soll. The pasture and hayland suitability groups are 
F-3 on the Wooster soil and А-1 on the Chili soil, 


Prime Farmland 
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Prime farmland is one of several kinds ol important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the Nation's short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. Because the 
supply of high-quality farmland is limited, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recognizes that responsibie 
levels of government, as well as individuals, should 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our Nation's 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmland, as defined by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, is land that has the best combination of 
physica! and chemical characteristics for producing food, 
feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops and is available for 
these uses (23). It could be cultivated land, pastureland, 
forest land, or other land, but it is not urban or built-up 
land or water areas. The soil qualities, growing season, 
and moisture supply are those needed for the soil to 
economically produce sustained high yields of crops when 
proper management, including water management, and 
acceptable farming methods are applied. In general, prime 
farmland has an adequate and dependable supply of 
moisture from precipitation or irrigation, a favorable 
temperature and growing season, acceptable acidity or 
alkalinity, an acceptable salt and sodium content, and few 
or no rocks. it is permeable to water and air. It is not 
excessively erodible or saturated with water for long 
periods, and it either is not frequently flooded during the 
growing season or is protected from flooding. The slope 
ranges mainly from 0 to 6 percent. More detailed 
information about the criteria for prime farmland is 
available at the local office of the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service. 

About 53,200 acres, 20 percent of Holmes County, is 


classified as prime farmland. Also, parts of another 
27,800 acres, or 10 percent of the county, is prime 
farmland because it has been drained or drained and 
protected from flooding. The undrained parts of this 
survey area are potential prime farmiand if they are 
later drained or drained and protected from flooding. 
The northern part of the county contains the most 
areas of prime farmland. Although the southern part of 
the county is generally more sloping than the northern 
part, some fairly large areas of prime farmland are on 
flood plains and terraces. Most areas of prime farmland 
are on nearly level and gently sloping uplands, terraces, 
and flood plains. About 74 percent of all prime farmiand 
is in crops, including corn, hay, and small grains (27). 

A recent trend in land use in some parts of the survey 
area has been the loss of some prime farmland to 
industrial and urban uses. The loss of prime farmland to 
other uses puts pressure on marginal lands, which 
generally are more erodible, droughty, and less 
productive, and cannot be easily cultivated. 

The map units in the survey area that are considered 
prime farmland are listed іп table 5. This list does not 
constitute a recommendation for a particular land use. 
On some soils included on the list, measures that 
overcome a hazard or limitation, such as flooding and 
wetness, are needed. Onsite evaluation is needed to 
determine whether or not the hazard or limitation has 
been overcome by corrective measures. The extent of 
each listed map unit is shown in table 4. The location is 
shown on the detailed soil maps at the back of this 
publication. The soil qualities that affect use and 
managernent are described under the heading "Detailed 
Soil Map Units" 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land uses 
to the limitations and potentials of natural resources and 
the environment. Also, it can help to prevent soil-related 
failures in land uses. 

In preparirg a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavioral characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
&nd management. Field experience and collected data on 
soil properties and performance are used as a basis in 
predicting soi! behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary facilities, 
highways and other transportation systems, and parks 
and other recreational facilities; and for wildlife habitat. It 
can be used to identify the potentials and limitations of 
each soil for specific land uses and to help prevent 
construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a land 
use pattern in harmony with the natural soil. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and others 
may also find this survey useful. The survey can help 
them pian the safe disposal of wastes and locate sites for 
pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, playgrounds, lawns, 
and trees and shrubs. 

The soils in the survey area are assigned to various 
interpretative groups at the end of each map unit 
description and in some of the tables. The groups for each 
map unit also are shown in the section “Interpretive 
Groups,” which follows the tables at the back of this 
survey. 


Crops and Pasture 


Charles A. Reynolds, district conservationist, Natural Resources 
Conservation Service, and Dean Slates, agricultural agent, Cooperative 
Extension Service, helped to prepare this section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The estimated yields of the 
main crops and pasture plants are listed for each soil, the 
system of land capability classification used by the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service is explained, 
and prime farmland is described. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given in 
the description of each soil under the heading “Detailed 
Soil Map Units.” Specific information can be obtained from 
the local office of the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 

New farming methods and management practices are 
likely to be introduced during the useful life of this survey. 
information about the latest methods and practices is 
available in the “Agronomy Guide,” published regularly by 
the Agronomy Department of Ohio State University, the 
Ohio Agricultural Research and Development Center, and 
the Cooperative Extension Service. 


Trends in Land Use 


Farming is the main land use in Holmes County. About 
63 percent of the county is used as cropland and pasture; 
only 1 percent is urban land (27). In recent years, the 
amount of cropland has decreased and the amount of 
pasture has increased. In 1980, 112,200 acres was used 
as cropland and 59,700 acres was used as pasture (27). 
In 1967, a total of 116,778 acres was used as cropland 
and 42,287 acres was used as pasture (20). 

In the future, some cropland and pasture can be 
expected to be converted to residential, industrial, or 
recreation areas. The extent to which this conversion 
reduces the food-producing potential of the county 
depends to a large extent on the soils in the converted 
area. 

Most of the cropland supports dairy and livestock 
enterprises; however, the number of cash grain farms is 
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increasing. Crops produced are corn for grain or silage, 
forage, small grains, and soybeans. A few specialized 
crops make up a small percentage of cropland. 
Stripcropping and crop rotations are used extensively 
throughout the county. Conservation tillage, which leaves 
crop residue on the surface, is practiced on a significant 
acreage throughout the county. No-till is growing in 
popularity for erosion contro! for crop production. 

Cropping patterns have changed in recent years. In the 
past, the cropping sequence on most cropland included 4 
or more years of hay. This sequence has changed 
somewhat because of an increase in corn production. 
Although a system of conservation tillage that leaves crop 
residue on the surface has been applied in the areas used 
for corn, excessive erosion has resulted in areas where 
the protective cover of crop residue has not been 
adequate, 

The Agronomy Guide keeps current on the latest 
varieties, fertilizer recommendations, and tillage methods 
(19). 


Soil Management Problems 


The management concerns on cropland in the county 
are erosion, natural drainage, soil moisture, fertility, water 
quality of local springs and shallow ground water aquifers, 
ard tiith. They are described in the following paragraphs. 

Erosion is a major soil management problem on about 
56 percent of the cropland and about 50 percent ofthe 
pasture in Holmes County (20). Erosion is a hazard on all 
soils that have slopes of more than 2 percent. On some 
soils, such as Wooster silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded, it is the most serious problem. On other soils, 
such as Ravenna silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, both 
erosion and wetness are problems. 

Erosion reduces soil productivity and can result in the 
sedimentation of lakes and streams. Soil productivity is 
reduced because the surface layer is lost and part of the 
subsoil is incorporated into the plow layer. 

Erosion results in the removal of the surface layer of 
the soil. The surface layer, over the years, has received 
most of the residue from plants, both native and 
cultivated, which have grown in the soil. For this reason, 
the surface layer contains more organic matter than other 
parts of the soil. In most soils in Holmos County, the 
surface layer is darker colored than the subsoil and 
substratum. Because of this added organic matter, the 
surface layer is capable of storing and releasing more 
available water and plant nutrients per unit volume than 
other layers in the soil. Thus, its loss reduces considerably 
the nutrient supplying power of the soil. 

The subsoil in Coshocton and many other soils is 
higher in content of clay than the surface layer. As erosion 
removes soil from the surface, the plow layer extends 
deeper into the subsoil. The result is a plow layer with a 
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higher content of clay than the original plow layer. Plow 
layers with a higher content of clay have poorer tilth, are 
harder to work, and are not as good a seedbed. 

The rooting depth is restricted in many soils in Holmes 
County. In soils such as Cantield soils, the restriction is 
caused by a dense layer in the subsoil called a fragipan. 
In other soils, such as Gilpin or Loudonville soils, bedrock 
is the restriction. Erosion at the surface reduces the depth 
to these restrictive layers, thus reducing the volume of soil 
available for root system development. 

For these reasons, controlling erosion is important in 
sustaining high crop yields. Several means of erosion 
control can be used. Measures that control erosion 
provide a protective cover of crops or crop residue, reduce 
the runoff rate, and increase the rate of water intake. 

A simple erosion-control measure is cross-slope 
cultivation. This measure is effective on soils that have 
slopes of 2 to 6 percent. On such soils as Canfield silt 
loam, which typically has long, uniform slopes, tillage 
across the slope is easy. On soils such as Centerburg silt 
loam, which has short, irregular slopes, tillage in any 
particular direction is unlikely to eliminate completely 
upslope and downslope cultivation. 

Contour striperopping has been in extensive use as an 
erosion control practice in the county for many years. It is 
used most widely on soils that have rather uniform slopes 
of 6 to 25 percent (fig. 17). This practice is not praclical in 
areas that have short, irregular slopes, such as many 
areas of the sloping Chili soils. 

Erosion control practices equally applicable to smooth 
and irregular slopes are the relurn of crop residue anc the 
use of hay crops in the rotation. Residues reduce raindrop 
impact against the soil, preventing particles from being 
dislodged. The close-growing hay crops help to reduce the 
rate of runoff, thus reducing the amount of lost soil. The 
applicability of the use of hay as an erosion-control 
practice depends largely on the type of farming operation. 

Terraces and diversions help to contro! runoff, erosion, 
and the length of slope. They are most practical on deep, 
well drained soils that have smooth slopes. Some areas of 
Chili soils have long, uniform slopes that are suitable for 
terraces. Most soils in the county are less suitable for 
terracing and diversions because of irregular slopes, 
excessive wetness in the terrace channels, the clayey 
subsoil, a fragipan exposed in terrace channels, or 
bedrock between depths of 20 and 40 inches. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed outlets 
that remove surface water at a nonerosive velocity. Gullies 
can form in such areas if water flows rapidly across a bare 
surface. Subsurface drains can carry off the normal flow 
of water in these areas. Any excess surface water can be 
carried off by grassed waterways. Natural drainageways 
are the best sites for waterways, mainly because a good 
channe! commonly can be established with a minimum of 
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Figure 17.—Contour stripcropping is а common practice on the Westmoreland-Cashocton complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded, and the 
Westmoreland-Coshocton complex, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


shaping. The waterway can be designed to accomodate 
farm machinery crossing it. 

Water and sediment control basins that have 
underground outlets can be constructed in the 
drainageways as an alternative to grassed waterways. 
These basins can be effective in areas where the 
accumulation of sediments is high or where a herbicide 
might damage the sod in grassed waterways. 

No-till or reduced tillage methods of crop production 
are growing in popularity. These methods control erosion 
by preventing the exposure of bare soil to raindrop impact 
and runoff. No-till methods are best adapted on well 
drained, medium or moderately coarse textured soils, 
such as Amanda, Chili, and Wooster soils. In such soils, 
the surface layer is sufficiently friable to make good 


contact with planted seeds, even when the soil has not 
been loosened artificially. Moderately well drained soils, 
such as Canfield and Glenford soils, also are suited to no- 
till methods (fig. 18). Seasonal wetness during the planting 
season affects soil temperature, seed germination, and 
seed-soil contact. Good artificial drainage in soils limited 
by seasonal wetness, such as Ravenna and Luray soils, 
improve the suitability for no-till planting. 

Modified tillage methods in which other implements are 
used instead of the moldboard plow are also popular, 
These methods are varied and their description is beyond 
the scope of this report. Any tillage method that reduces 
the amount of soil exposed to rainfall and runoff helps to 
control erosion. 

Soil blowing is a hazard on Carlisle soils, which have a 
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muck surface. Maintaining a vegetative cover, mulching, or 
keeping the surface rough through proper tillage 
minimizes soil blowing on these soils. Also, windbreaks of 
suitable shrubs are effective in reducing the risk of soil 
blowing. 

Some pastures are subject to erosion. Many 
permanent pastures are on moderately steep or steep 
land on which runoff rates are rapid. Erosion contral on 
pasture requires the maintenance of a thick sod cover. 
Poor management practices, such as overgrazing, which 
reduce this cover, will cause soil !oss; practices that 
increase the cover, such as applying fertilizer and liming, 
help to reduce soil loss. 

Many of the pastures in Holmes County are in gently 
sloping areas that are occasionally used for cultivated 
crops. Special care to avoid soil loss is needed during 
periods when pastures are used for cultivated crops. No- 
till methods of pasture seeding permit reseeding of 
pastures with a minimum of soil loss. 

When pastures are plowed for seedbed preparation, 
erosion is a hazard. Reseeding with cover or companion 
crops or using a mulch helps to control erosion. 

Information on the design of erosion-control measures 
for each kind of soil is available in local offices of the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service. Information on 
current agronomic practices utilized in no-till crop 
management is available in local offices of the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

Soil drainage is an important soil management problem 
in Holmes County. Most plant roots do not grow without 
free oxygen. Very little free oxygen is available in 
saturated soils. Wet soils remain cold in spring. Wetness 
delays the use of farm machinery; grazing when the soils 
are wet damages plants. 

The soils in Holmes County have been classified into 
natural drainage classes by soil series. For example, 
Wooster soils are well drained, Ravenna soils are 
somewhat poorly drained, and Luray soils are very poorly 
drained. Drainage classes are based on the depth to the 
seasonal high water table during the wettest periods of 
the year, usually late winter or early spring. The level of 
the seascnal high water table is reflected by colors in the 
soil; an experienced soil scientist can accurately predict 
these levels regardless of the time of year examining the 
soil. The drainage classes refer to the water table level 
under natural conditions and are not related to the 
adequacy of artificial drainage. 

About 51 percent, or 138,900 acres, of Holmes County 
is well drained soils. Wooster scils are the most extensive 
in the county. Well drained soils have adequate natural 
drainage for crop production. However, about 52 percent, 
or 72,300 acres, of these well drained soils are on slopes 
steeper than 15 percent. Most of these steeper soils are 
Berks, Brownsville, and Wocster soils. 
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About 37 percent, or 99,300 acres, of Holmes County 
consists of moderately well drained soils. These soils 
generally have adequate natural drainage for most crops, 
but they contain included wetter soils in low spots, 
springs, and seep areas in which artificial drainage is 
helpful. Canfield and Coshocton soils are the most 
extensive moderately well drained soils in the county. 

About 8 percent, or 22,500 acres, of Holmes County 
consists of somewhat poorly drained soils. These soils 
have a seasonal high water table mostly between depths 
of 6 and 30 inches in the wettest parts of the year. A 
complete drainage system is needed to produce good 
yields of most crops. Fitchville and Orrville soils are the 
most extensive somewhat poorly drained soils in the 
county. 

The rest of the county consists of poorly drained and 
very poorly drained soils. In these soils, the water table is 
above or within 12 inches of the surface for extended 
periods under natural conditions. Artificial drainage is 
essential if these soils are used as cropland. Melvin soils 
are the most extensive poorly drained soils, Luray soils 
are the most extensive very poorly drained soils. 

The design of surface and subsurface drainage 
systems varies with the kind of soil. A combination of 
surface and subsurface drainage is needed in most areas 
of poorly drained and very poorly drained soils used for 
intensive row cropping. Drains have to be more closely 
spaced in soils that have slow or very slow permeability 
than in more permeable soils. Developing adequate 
outlets for subsurface drainage systems is difficult in 
many areas of Luray and Melvin soils. 

Organic soils are subject to oxidation and subsidence 
when drained. Special drainage systems are needed to 
control the depth and the period of drainage. Lowering the 
water table to a level required by crops during the growing 
season and raising it to the surface during other parts of 
the year minimizes the oxidation and subsidence of 
organic soils. 

On wet soils, crops such as alfalfa and winter wheat 
require better surface and subsurface drainage than crops 
such as corn and soybeans. Late-planted soybeans are 
grown successfully in areas that are not drained 
adequately for most other crops. 

Many naturally wet soils are highly productive when 
adequately drained. Their natural wetness has reduced 
the oxidation of organic matter and the leaching of lime; 
thus, the soils are higher in natural fertility than nearby 
soils with better natural drainage. 

Information on drainage design for each kind of soil is 
given in the Technical Guide, which is available in local 
offices of the Natural Resources Conservation Service. 

Soil moisture is a critical management concern in Chili, 
Hazleton, and other soils that have a high content of sand 
in the subsoil; in Cantield, Gilpin, and other soils that have 
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a restricted root zone; and in Farmerstown soils. Available 
water capacity is low or very low in these soils. Measures 
that help to reduce runoff and evaporation rates will 
improve productivity. Some of these measures include a 
system of conservation tillage that leaves crop residue on 
the surface, winter cover crops, contour stripcropping, and 
a cropping sequence that includes grasses and legumes. 
Some of these soils are potentially irrigable. 

The effects of drought are more evident in pastures 
than in cultivated fields. Grass pastures on most 
moderately steep or steep soils grow little during the dry 
part of summer. Overcoming this problem practically 
requires renovating pastures to the extent that drought- 
tolerant legumes, such as alfalfa, can be included in the 
pasture seeding. Although these legumes are more 
drought tolerant, a high level of pasture management is 
required to maintain them in the stand. Alfalfa and other 
legumes cannot tolerate overgrazing. Generally, plants 
grown in soil having high fertility are more efficient in 
using available water. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in some soils in Holmes 
County, especially Bethesda, Hazleton, and Rigley soils. It 
is medium or high, however, in soils that commonly are 
adjacent to outcrops of limestone bedrock and in the 
somewhat poorly drained Euclid, Fitchville, and Orrville 
soils, the poorly drained Melvin and Sebring soils, and the 
very poorly drained Luray soils. 

Sustained high yields of crops and pasture require 
adequate levels of fertilizer, lime, and organic matter. The 
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maintenance of such levels is a management concern on 
all soils in the county, regardless of other soil problems. 

Soil fertility depends on past use, management, and 
long-term fertility history. These factors differ widely from 
farm to farm, even among similar soils. Therefore, fertility 
differences are not used in mapping soils. A regular 
program of soil testing can determine the amount and 
kind of fertilizer needed on a given field at a given time to 
produce a certain crop. 

The amount and kind of fertilizer needed for soil fertility 
buildup differs widely within soil types. The ability of the 
Soil to store and release plant nutrients is a property of 
the soil itself, and can be related to soil types. Soils that 
are high in clay and organic matter content have a high 
capacity to store and release plant nutrients. An example 
is Luray silty clay loam. Soils that are low in clay and 
organic matter content, such as Hazleton loam, have a 
low capacity to store and release nutrients. The plow layer 
of eroded soils is lower in organic matter content than 
uneroded soils of the same type; thus, eroded soils have 
lower capacities to store and release plant nutrients. 

Much of the fertilizer and lime applied in large amounts 
to steep or very porous soils is likely lost through runoff or 
leaching before being held by the soil in a form that can 
be used by plants. Hence, frequent, light applications of 
fertilizer and lime are preferable to infrequent, heavy 
applications on steep or very porous soils. 

Most soils in Holmes County are naturally acid in the 
root zone of most crops. Centerburg soils, for example, 


Figure 18.—Glenford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is well suited to no-till. 
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have natural lime deep in the soil profile. But where 
unlimed, they have a surface pH of 4.5 to 6.0. Wooster 
soils, for example, formed dominantly in acid soils 
material. But where unlimed, they have a surface pH of 
4.5 to 5.5. 

Most commonly grown crops in the area require a pH in 
ihe root zone of at least 5.5 for optimum growth. An 
exception is alfalfa, which does not grow as well below a 
pH of 6.5. 

Phosphorous availability is closely dependent on pH. 
Much of the phosphate fertilizer applied to very acid soils 
combines with iron and aluminum and is not available to 
plants. Earthworms, which incorporate plant residue into 
the soils, are more active at pH values near neutral. Their 
activity improves soil structure. 

Additions of organic matter are beneficial on most soils 
in Holmes County. Organic matter is a good source of 
nitrogen. Organic matter improves soil structure and 
makes the soil easier to work. Organic materials also have 
a capacity to store and release plant nutrients; thus, as 
they accumulate in the soil, they increase the potential of 
the soil to provide nutrients to crops. Additions of organic 
matter are especially beneficial in restoring the 
productivity of severely eroded areas. 

The water quality of local springs and wells from 
shallow ground water aquifers supplies water to much of 
the rural population of Holmes County. In recent years, in 
places fertilizers and farm chemicals apparently have 
leached down into these shallow ground water aquifers in 
the county. More permeable soil and ground water at а 
shallower depth increase the liklinood of this kind of 
pollution. Thus, applying high rates of certain fertilizers 
and farm chemicals on soils that have a fairly low content 
of clay and that are moderately deep to fractured bedrock, 
such as the Berks soils, increases the potential of 
polluting the ground water of shallow aquifers. (n contrast, 
applying fertilizer and farm chemicals on soils that have 
more clay and that are deeper over bedrock, such as the 
Coshocton soils, is less likely to pollute the ground water 
of shallow aquifers. 

Soils that have relatively low permeability or that are 
relatively shallow to the ground water in Holmes County 
have a higher potential of leaching certain fertilizers and 
farm chemicals into the ground water of shallow aquifers. 
These include Berks, Brownsville, Gilpin, Hazleton, Rigley, 
and Schaffenaker soils on uplands; Bogart, Chili, and 
Cidermill soils on outwash plains and stream terraces; and 
Lohdell, Melvin, Orrville, and Tioga soils on flood plains. 

Caution is needed in applying fertilizer and farm 
chemicals on soils having a higher leaching potential. 
Apply only as much as needed or as much as the crop 
can assimilate. On some soils, frequent, light applications 
of fertilizer are preferred to less frequent, heavier 
applications. 
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Soil tilth is an important factor affecting the germination 
of seeds and the infiltration of water into the soil, Soils that 
have good tilth are granular and porous. 

Most soils used for crops in Holmes County have a silt 
loam surface layer that is light in color and moderate or 
moderately low in content of organic matter. Generally, the 
structure of such soils is weak or moderate and intensive 
rainfall causes the formation of a surface crust. When cry, 
the crust is hard and nearly impervious to water. The crust 
reduces the rate of water infiltration and thus increases 
the runoff rate. Seed germination is retarded. 

Measures that increase the content of organic matter 
can improve the soil structure. Examples are a cropping 
sequence that includes grasses and legumes, a system of 
conservation tillage that leaves crop residue on the 
surface, winter cover crops, and contour stripcropping. 
Regular additions ot manure or other organic material also 
improves soil struclure. 

Fall plowing on light-colored soils that have a silt loam 
surface layer results in surface crusting and excessive soil 
loss. If plowed in fall, many soils are nearly as dense and 
hard at planting time as they were before they were 
plowed. About 86 percent of cropland, or about 96,800 
acres, consists of sloping soils that are subject to 
damaging erosion if plowed in fall (27). 

Luray soils have a dark surface layer. They often stay 
wel until late in spring. If plowed when wet, they tend to 
be very cloddy when dry, thus making good seedbeds 
difficult to prepare. Fall plowing generally results in good 
tilth in spring. 

A common practice in Holmes County is to allow 
animals to graze residue left on crop fields after harvest. 
Grazing crop fields or pastures when the soils are wet and 
soft causes surface compaction and poor tiith, camages 
plants, and reduces air and water movement in the soil. 

Field crops suited to the soils and climate of Holmes 
County include many that are not now commonly grown. 
Gorn is the most common row crop. Soybeans are less 
commonly grown, but are increasing in acreage. Grain 
sorghum, sunflowers, and similar crops can be grown if 
economic conditions are favorable. 

Wheat, oats, barley, and speits are common close- 
growing crops. Rye is less common. Buckwheat and flax 
could be grown. Alfalfa and red clover are common 
legumes grown for hay. Grass seed could be produced 
from bluegrass, bromegrass, fescue, orchardgrass, and 
timothy. 

Special crops grown commercially in the county are 
vegetables, small fruits, tree fruits, and Christmas trees. 
Melons, strawberries, raspberries, and other vegetables 
and small fruits are grown on small acreages scattered 
throughout the county. Apples are the most important tree 
fruits grown in the county. 

Deep soils that have good natural drainage and that 
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warm up early in spring are especially well suited to many 
vegetables and small fruits. These are Chili, Amanda, and 
Wooster soils on slopes of less than 6 percent. Crops 
generally can be planted and harvested earlier on all 
these soils than on other soils in the county. 

When adequately drained, muck soils are well suited to 
a wide range of vegetable crops. Carlisle soils take in 
about 620 acres in the ccunty. 

Most of the well drained soils are suitable for orchards 
and nursery plants. Soils in low positions where frost is 
trequent and air drainage is poor, however, generally are 
not as well suited to early vegetables, small fruils, and 
orchards. If nursery crops are grown, however, irrigation is 
needed on some of these soils in low positions. 

Latest information and suggestions for growing special 
crops can be obtained from local offices of the 
Cooperative Extension Service and the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service. 


Pasture and Hayland Management 


Approximately 22 percent of Holmes County is used as 
pastureland (27), Much of the cropland is farmed using a 
rotation that includes hayland as part of the crop 
sequence. Some areas of potential pasture and hayland 
are idle and are reverting to brush and young tree growth. 

Most of the pasture and hayland is on hillsides adjacent 
to cultivated areas. In these areas erosion is a hazard. 
The most common pasture grasses are bluegrass, 
orchardgrass, and timothy. Alfalfa and red clover are the 
most common legumes grown for hay. 

Some pastures and meadows show the result of abuse 
and neglect from overgrazing. Overgrazing has resulted in 
weedy, low-production forage and the hazard of increased 
erosion because of the sparse, short vegetative cover. 
Soils in these fields frequently are acid and have low 
phosphorus and potassium levels. Good management can 
in time restore these soils to much higher productivity. To 
maintain a stand of legumes in the forage mixture of a 
pasture, a system of controlled grazing is needed. 

Successful establishment of forage crops requires the 
selection of quality seed of species adapted to the area 
and the soils. Reseeding requires proper seedbed 
preparation, proper seeding methods at the proper time, 
and the use of recommended applications of lime and 
fertilizer. 

Forage renovation requires that the existing grass and 
weeds be killed or suppressed before reseeding the 
desired species. The object is to kill the existing sod and 
leave it on or near the surface as a dead mulch to reduce 
ihe erosion hazard. Nearly level pastures can be plowed. 
Vegetation on gently sloping, moderately sloping, and 
strongly sloping soils should be killed or suppressed. On 
sloping soils, tillage and seeding on the contour is needed. 
An herbicide can be used with the trash mulch method to 
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reduce the amount of tillage needed to kill existing 
vegetation. 

No-till seeding can be effective on most soils in Holmes 
County except the more poorly drained soils. When no-till 
is used, vegetation should be suppressed or killed by 
grazing or herbicides. 

April or August are usually the best months to make 
forage seedings. Forages can be seeded with small 
grains, but frequently the stands are reduced because of 
plant competition for light, moisture, and nutrients. 

Seeding mixtures should be based on soil type and the 
desired pasture management system. Legumes increase 
the nutrient value of the forage and provide nitrogen for 
grass growth. Alfalfa and red clover should ba seeded on 
soils with good drainage. Ladino and alsike clovers are 
better adapted to wetter soils. Birdsfoot trefoil, 
bromegrass, lespedeza, warm-season grasses, and 
vetches are generally not grown as forages in Holmes 
County. 

Maintenance application of lime and fertilizer according 
to soil tests will insure good productivity and lengthen the 
life of the stand. Weed control by mowing, clipping, and 
spraying is important for continued high production. 
Weeds should be mowed before going to seed. Control of 
such insects as alfalfa weevil and leaf hopper may be 
necessary. When pesticides are used, all label restrictions 
should be observed. 

Hay, silage, or pasture should be harvested at the 
proper stage of maturity to obtain the maximum quality 
feed for animals. Refer to the current Agronomy Guide for 
proper management of forage species (79). 

Rotational grazing of pasture is necessary to maintain 
stands of productive forage species, especially alfalfa, and 
to control grazing. Rotational grazing improves use of 
pasture plants by reducing selective grazing, anima! 
ramping, and waste. 


Pasture and Hayland Suitability and Production 


Table 6 can be used by farmers, farm managers, 
conservationists, and extension agents in planning the 
use of soil for pasture and hay crops. Soils on slopes of 
more than 25 percent generally are not recommended for 
pasture or hayland. 

The table lists the pasture and hayland suitability group 
symbol for each soil. Soils assigned the same suilability 
group symbol require the same general management and 
have about the same potential productivity. The pasture 
and hayland suitability groups organize the soils by soil 
characteristics and limitations. Only the soil characteristics 
and limitations tound in Hclmes County are listed in the 
suitability groups discussions. 

Group A soils have few limitations for the management 
and growth of climatically adapted plants. Group А-1 
consists of deep, well drained soils. The surface texture is 
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loam, silt loam, or sandy loam. Available water capacity is 
low to high. Some of these soils are droughty. These soils 
will respond favorably to additions of lime. Frequent 
applications may be needed to maintain an adequate pH 
level. The low pH of the subsoil will shorten the life of 
some deep-rooted legumes in a stand. Average slopes 
range from 0 to 18 percent. 

Group A-2 consists of deep, well drained or moderately 
well drained soil. Surface textures are loam, silt loam, or 
sandy loam. Available water capacity is low to high. Some 
of these soils are droughty. These soils will respond 
favorably to additions of lime. Frequent applications may 
be needed to maintain an adequate pH level. The low pH 
of the subsoil will shorten the life of some deep-rooted 
legumes in a stand. The slope of these soils will interfere 
with mechanical application of lime and fertilizer and with 
clipping, mowing, or spraying for weed control. The slope 
will increase the risk of erosion if overgrazed or cultivated 
for reseeding. These soils are suited to no-till seedings. 
Average slopes range from 15 to 25 percent. 

Group A-3 consists of deep, well drained or moderately 
well drained soils. The surface texture is silt loam. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Average slopes 
range from 25 to 40 percent. This group generally is not 
recommended for pasture or hayland. 

Group A-4 consists of deep or moderately deep, well 
drained or moderately well drained soils that have stones 
on the surface. These stones are extensive enough to 
preclude the use of haymaking equipment. Surface texture 
is silt loam. Available water capacity ranges from 
moderate to very low. Some of these soils are droughty. 
Average slopes range from 12 to 35 percent. 

Group A-5 consists of deep, well drained or moderately 
well drained soils on flood plains. They are subject to 
occasional flooding. Flooding limits these soils for pasture 
during periods of stream overflow and sediments lowers 
the quality of forage. Surface textures are loam or silt 
loam. Available water capacity is moderate or high. 
Average slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Group A-6 consists of deep, moderately well drained 
soils that are subject to frost action. Surface texture is silt 
loam. Available water capacity is moderate or high. Frost 
action may damage legumes. Including grasses in a 
seeding mixture will help to protect the legumes from frost 
heave. Average slopes range from 0 to 15 percent. 

Group B soils have limited growth and produclion 
because of droughtiness. Group B-1 consists of deep, well 
drained soils. The surface texture is channery silt loam 
and loam. Available water capacity is low. These soils are 
droughty. They will respond favorably to additions of lime. 
Frequent applications may be needed to maintain an 
adequate pH level. The low pH of the subsoil will shorten 
the life of some deep-rooted legumes in a stand. A high 
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percentage of rock fragments are in the subsoil. Average 
slopes range from 8 to 25 percent. 

Group B-2 consists of deep, well drained soils. The 
surface texture is channery silt loam and loam. Available 
water capacity is low. These soils are droughty. The soils 
are skeletal in the subsoil. Average slopes range from 25 
to 40 percent. This group generally is not recommended 
for hayland and is poorly suited to pasture. 

Group B-4 consists of deep, well drained, surface 
mined soils that have been reconstructed by adding a 
layer of topsoil. The surface texture is silt loam. Available 
water capacity is low. These soils are droughty. They will 
respond favorably to additions of lime. Frequent 
applications may be needed to maintain an adequate pH 
level. The substratum of these soils contain a high 
percentage of rock fragments. The root zone generally is 
20 to 30 inches deep. Average slope ranges from 0 to 20 
percent. 

Group C soils are normally wet because of a seasonal 
high water table or are saturated during the growing 
season. Group C-1 consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained or very poorly drained soils. The surface texture is 
silt loam or silty clay loam. Available water capacity is 
high. Frost action may damage legumes. Including 
grasses in a seeding mixture will help to protect the 
legumes from frost heave. A seasonal high water table 
limits the rooting depth of deep-rooted forage plants. 
Shallow-rooted species do best on these soils. Subsurface 
drains are used to lower the seasonal high water table. 
These soils will respond favorably to additions of lime. 
Frequent applications may be needed to maintain an 
adequate pH level. The low pH of the subsoil will shorten 
the life of some deep-rooted legumes іп a stand. Average 
slopes range from 0 to 6 percent. 

Group C-2 consists of deep, somewhat poorly drained 
and poorly drained soils. The surface texture is silt loam. 
Available water capacity is low to high. Some of these 
soils are droughty. A seasonal high water table limits the 
rooting depth of deep-rooted forage plants. Shallow-rooted 
species do best on these soils. Subsurface drains are 
used to lower the seasonal high water table. Effectiveness 
of subsurface drainage is usually limited by permeability in 
the subsoil or the landscape position of the soil. These 
soils will respond better to forages that do not have a tap 
root because of the moderately deep root zone. Average 
slopes range from 0 to 6 percent. 

Group C-3 consists of deep, somewhat poorly drained 
and poorly drained scils on flood plains. They are subject 
to frequent or occasional flooding. Flooding limits these 
soils for pasture during periods of stream overflow and 
sediment lowers the quality of the forage. Surface texture 
is silt loam. Available water capacity is moderate or high. 
Frost action may damage legumes. Including grasses in a 
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seeding mixture will help to protect the legumes from frost 
heave. A seasonal high water table limits the rooting depth 
of deep-rooted forage plants. Shallow-rooted species grow 
best on these soils. Subsurface drains are used to lower 
the seasona! high water table. Effectiveness of subsurface 
drainage is limited by landscape position of the soil. 
Average slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Group D consists of classified organic soils. Group D-1 
consists of деео, very poorly drained soils formed entirely 
or partly in organic material. Available water capacity is 
very high. Average slopes are 0 to 2 percent. Normally 
this group is used for other, higher value crops and is not 
used for forage production. Undrained areas are too wet 
to be used for forage production. 

Group E consists of shallow soils that restrict root 
growth to less than 20 inches. These soils will respond 
better to forages with a fibrous root system rather than 
deep-rooted species because of the shallow root zone. 
Group E-3 consists of shallow, well drained soils. The 
surface texture is very channery clay loam. Available 
water capacity is low. These soils are droughty. Average 
slopes range from О to 20 percent. 

Group F soils have restricted root growth of climatically 
adaptec plants to less than 40 inches but more than 20 
inches. These soils will respond better to forages that do 
not have a tap root because of the moderately deep root 
zone. Group F-1 consists of moderately deep, well drained 
Soils. Surface textures are loamy sand or silt loam. 
Available water capacity is moderate to very low. Some of 
these soils are droughty. These soils will respond 
favorably to additions of lime. Frequent applications may 
be needed to maintain an adequate pH level. The low pH 
of the subsoil will shorten the life of some deep-rooted 
legumes in a stand. Average slopes range from 3 to 25 
percent. 

Group F-3 consists of deep, well drained and 
moderately well drained soils that are moderately deep to 
a fragipan. These soils will respond favorably to additions 
of lime. Frequent applications may be needed to maintain 
an adequate pH level. The low pH of the subsoil will 
shorten the lite of some deep-rooted legumes in a stand. 
Surface texture is silt loam. Available water capacity is low 
in the root zone. These soils are droughty. Average slopes 
range from 2 to 18 percent. 

Group H soils are not adapted to forage species. Group 
H-1 consists of soils that are on slopes of more than 40 
percent, Also included is surface-mined land that have soil 
characteristics that prohibit use as pasture. This group 
generally is not recommended for pasture or hayland. 

Miscellaneous land types are not assigned a rating. 
Also not assigned a rating are ponded soils. These soils 
generally are not used for forage production. 

Recommended species or forage mixtures for seeding 
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are shown in Table 6. They should be productive with good 
management. Yields given are what can be expected 
under a high level of management. Yields may vary in any 
given year because of seasonal rainfall and other climatic 
factors. Grass yields depend on the amount of actual 
nitrogen applied. These yields cannot be achieved without 
nitrogen fertilization. 

Animal unit months (AUM) is the forage requirements 
for a mature cow with calf for 1 month. Thus, 6 AUM 
means that 1 acre can provide 6 months or 180 days of 
pasture for a mature cow with calf, An animal unit month 
also is equal to 1,200 pounds of hay equivalent forage. 
Consult a pasture calendar guide to find the relative 
distribution of animal unit days on a per month basis; 
these animal unit days are not evenly distributed 
throughout the growing season. 


Yields per Acre 


The average yieids per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management are 
shown in table 7. In any given year, yields may be higher 
or lower than those indicated in the table because of 
variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. The land 
capability classification of each map unit also is shown in 
the table. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field tríals and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated yields 
of the various crops depends on the kind of soil and the 
crop. Management can include drainage, erosion control, 
and protection from flooding; the proper planting and 
seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction and 
optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and 
trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that ensures the smailest possible loss. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely to 
increase as new production technology is developed. The 
productivity of a given soil compared with that of other 
Soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 7 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Natural Resources Conservation Service or 
of the Cooperative Extension Service can provida 
information about the management and productivity of the 
soils for those crops. 
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Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. Crops 
that require special management are excluded. The soils 
are grouped according to their limitations for field crops, 
the risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major and generally 
expensive landforming that would change slope, depth, or 
other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. Capability 
classification is not a substitute for interpretations 
designed to show suitability and limitations of groups of 
soils for woodland and for engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels—capability class, subclass, and unit (24). 
Only class and subclass are used in this survey. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designated 
by numerals | through VIII. The numerals indicate 
progressively greater limitations and narrower choices for 
practical use. The classes are defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, ө, w, s, or c, 
to the class numeral, for example, lle. The letter e shows 
that the main hazard is the risk of erosion unless close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation (in 
some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by 
artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and c, used in 
only some parts of the United States, shows that the chief 
limitation is climate that is very cold or very dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
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subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in 
class V are subject to little or no erosion. They have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, woodland, 
wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and 
subclass is shown in table 8. The capability classification 
of each map unit is given in the section "Detailed Soil Map 
Units" and in the yields table. 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


Charles A. Reynolds, district conservationist, Natural Resources 
Conservation Service, and Koral Clum, service forester, Ohio Department 
of Natural Resources, Division of Forestry, helped to prepare this section. 


Nearly all Holmes County was forested at the time of 
setllement (9), Most of the county was covered by a 
mixed oak forest. Killbuck Valley supported an elm-ash 
swamp. In smaller areas of the county, the cover 
consisted of oak-sugar maple, beech, and mixed 
mesophytic forest (8). 

As a result of clearing, the acreage in woodland has 
been reduced to about 74,900 acres, or 28 percent of 
the county (27). Most of the wooded areas occur on 
privately owned land in the southern part of the county. 
The remaining areas are in small woodlots in the northern 
and eastern parts of the county. Most of the woodland 
has been cut over and much of it has been grazed. Only 
the steepest, wettest, and less accessible parts of the 
county have remained in woodland. However, income 
from the sale of wood products is an important source of 
income. 

The woodland consists mainly of areas of mixed 
hardwoods (fig. 19). The major forest type is oak-hickory. 
The dominant species are oak, hickory, ash, yellow- 
poplar, black cherry, and red maple. Most of the wooded 
areas occur on moderately steep soils that formed in 
material weathered from sandstone, shale, siltstone, and 
limestone. Brownsville, Coshocton, Hazleton, Rigley, and 
Westmoreland soils commonly are in these areas. Much 
of the woodland follows the slopes along streams and 
drainageways. Scattered areas of somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained soils, such as Ravenna, 
Melvin, and Orrville soils, are used as woodland. The 
principal species in these areas are swamp white oak, 
blackgum, and pin oak. 

Some of the woodland shows the results of poor 
management. The best trees are selected for cutting, 
and the diseased or damaged trees are left to occupy 
valuable growing space on excellent woodland soils. In 
many woodland areas grapevines have not been 
controlled. Grazing cattle have damaged some woodland 
by destroying leaf litter and desirable seedlings, 
damaging roots, and compacting the soil. Good 
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management can restore this woodland to a high level of 
production. 

Woodland productivity varies widely from soil to soil. 
The factors influencing tree growth are almost the same 
аз those influencing annual crops and pasture. The major 
difference is that tree roots penetrate the soil to a greater 
depth, especially around rock fragments in the lower part 
cf the profile. Aspect and the position on the landscape 
also are important. 

Aspect is the compass direction toward which the 
slope faces. Trees grow better on north and east aspects 
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because of less exposure to the prevailing winds and the 
sun and because of more soil moisture. Some of the 
factors that make south and west aspects less suitable 
are a higher soil temperature, the result of more direct sun 
rays; a high evaporation rate, which is caused by 
prevailing winds; earlier snow-melt; and a greater degree 
of freezing and thawing (4). 

The position of the soil on the landscape is important in 
determining the amount of moisture available for tree 
growth. The amount increases as elevation decreases, 
parily because of seepage downslope. On the lower part 


Figure 19.—This 35-year old stand of tulip, ash, and cherry on Canfield silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is typical of small woodlots in Holmes 
County. 
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of slopes, the soils generaily are deeper than on the upper 
part, less soil moisture is lost through evaporation, and 
soil temperature is somewhat lower. 

The steepness of the slope is an important factor in 
woodland management. Steep and very steep slopes 
result in serious equipment limitations. As the percent of 
slope increases, the rate of water infiltration decreases 
and the rate of runoff and the hazard of erosion increases. 

Erosion reduces the volume of soil available for water 
storage. In severely eroded areas, the surface layer is 
removed and the subscil is exposed. Because the subsoil 
commonly is less porous than the surface layer, the runoff 
rate is increased and the water intake rate is decreased. 
Tree growth and natural reseeding are adversely affected. 

Reaction and fertility affect tne growth of different kinds 
of trees. For example, black walnut grows well on Tioga, 
Glenford, and other soils that have natural lime content in 
the subsoil, which favors tree growth. Growth is slow on 
soils that are low in fertility. 

Christmas trees are grown in some areas of the county. 
They can grow well on many of the soils but are adversely 
affected by various soil properties (25). Drainage and 
texture affect the species that can be successfully grown. 
For example, blue spruce and Fraser fir do not grow well 
on poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained soils, 
such as Fitchville and Orrville soils. Fraser tir cannot grow 
well on soils that have a moderately fine and fine textured 
subsoil. Other factors are fertility, available water capacity, 
the potential for frost action, and the depth to bedrock. 
Westmoreland soils are better suited to spruce and fir 
than Brownsville soils because they are naturally more 
fertile and have higher available water capacity. 

Additional information and assistance concerning 
woodland management is available from the Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources, Division of Forestry; 
the Cooperative Extension Service; and the local office of 
tho Natural Resources Conservation Service. 

Table 9 can be used by woodland owners or forest 
managers in planning the use of soils for wood crops. 
Only those soils suitable for wood crops are listed. The 
table lists the ordination symbol for each soil. Soils 
assigned the same ordination symbol require the same 
general management and have about the same potential 
productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, 
indicates the potential productivity of the soils for an 
indicator tree species. The number indicates the volume, 
in cubic meters per hectare per year, which the indicator 
species can produce in a pure stand under natural 
conditions. The number 1 indicates low potential 
productivity; 2 or 3, moderate; 4 or 5, moderately high; 6 
to 8, high; 9 to 11, very high; and 12 to 39, extremely high. 
The second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the 
major kind of soil limitation. The letter R indicates steep 
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slopes; X, stoniness or rockiness; W, excess water in or 
on the soil; T, toxic substances in the soil; D, restricted 
rooting depth; C, clay in the upper part of the soil; S, 
sandy texture; Р, a high content of rock fragments in the 
soil; and L, low strength. The letter A indicates that 
limitations or restrictions are insignificant. If a soil has 
more than one limitation, the priority is as follows: В, X, 
W, T, D, C, S, F and L. 

In table 9, slight, moderate, and severe indicate the 
degree of the major soi! limitations to be considered in 
management. 

Erosion hazard is the probability that damage will occur 
as a result of site preparation and cutting where the soil is 
exposed along roacs, skid trails, and fire lanes and in log- 
handling areas. Forests that have been burned or 
overgrazed are also subject to erosion. Ratings of the 
erosion hazard are based on the percent of the slope. A 
rating of slight indicates that no particular prevention 
measures are needed under ordinary conditions. A rating 
of moderate indicates that erosion-control measures are 
needed in certain silvicultural activities. A rating of severe 
indicates that special precautions are needed to control 
erosion in most silvicultural activities. 

Seedling mortality refers to the death of naturally 
occurring or planted tree seedlings, as influenced by the 
kinds of soil, soil wetness, or topographic conditions. The 
factors used in rating the soils for seedling mortality are 
texture of the surface layer, depth to a seasonal high 
water table and the length of the period when the water 
table is high, rock fragments in the surface layer, effective 
rooting depth, and slope aspect. A rating of slight 
indicates that seedling mortality is not likely to be a 
problem under normal conditions. Expected mortality is 
less than 25 percent. A rating of moderate indicates that 
some problems from seedling mortality can be expected. 
Extra precautions are advisable. Expected mortality is 25 
to 50 percent. A rating of severe indicates that seedling 
mortality is a serious problem. Extra precautions are 
important. Replanting may be necessary. Expected 
mortality is more than 50 percent. 

Windthrow hazard is the likelihood that trees will be 
uprooted by the wind because the soil is not deep enough 
for adequate root anchorage. The main restrictions that 
affect rooting are a seasonal high water table and the 
depth to bedrock, a fragipan, or other limiting layers. A 
rating of slight indicates that under normal conditions no 
trees are blown down by the wind. Strong winds may 
damage trees, but they do not uproot them. A rating of 
moderate indicates that some trees can be blown down 
during periods when the soil is wet and winds are 
moderate or strong. A rating of severe indicates that many 
trees can be blown down during these periods. 

Plant competition ratings indicate the degree to which 
undesirable species are expected to invade and grow 
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when openings are made in the tree canopy. The main 
lactors that affect plant competition are depth to ihe water 
table and the available water capacity. A rating of slight 
indicates that competition from undesirable plants is not 
likely to prevent natural regeneration or suppress the 
more desirable species. Planted seedlings can become 
established without undue competition. A rating of 
moderate indicates that competition may delay the 
establishment of desirable species. Competition may 
hamper stand development, but it will not prevent the 
eventual development of fully stocked stands. A rating of 
severe indicates that competition can be expected to 
prevent regeneration unless precautionary measures are 
applied. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees сп a soil is expressed as a site index and as a 
volume number. The site index is the average height, in 
feet, that dominant and codominant trees of à given 
species attain in a specified number of years. The site 
index applies to fully stocked, even-aged, unmanaged 
stands. Commonly grown trees are those that woodland 
managers generally favor in intermediate or improvement 
cuttings. They are selected on the basis of growth rate, 
quality, value, and marketability. 

The volume, a number, is the yield likely to be 
produced by the most important trees. This number, 
expressed as cubic feet per acre per year, indicates the 
amount of fiber produced in a fully stocked, even-aged, 
unmanaged stand. 

The first species listed under common trees for a soil is 
the indicator species for that soil, It generally is the most 
common species on the soil and is the one that 
determines the ordination class. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for 
commercial wood production. 


Woodland Harvesting and Regeneration 
Activities 


Table 10 gives the degree and kinds of limitations that 
affect the operations where equipment is used for 
harvesting and regeneration of woodlands. These 
operations are haul roads, log landings, skid trails and 
logging areas, and site preparation and planting. The 
limitations are considered slight if the physical site 
characteristics impose little or no limitations on kind of 
equipment or time of operation; moderate if physical site 
characteristics impose some limitations on kind of 
equipment, time of operation, or both; and severe if 
physical site conditions are such that special equipment or 
techniques are needed, that time of efficient operation is 
very limited, or both. 

Haul roads are access roads leading from log landings 
to primary or surface roads. Generally, these are unpaved 
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roads and not graveled. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of the 
soils, Wetness, depth to hard bedrock, stoniness, soil 
strength, slope, soil texture, and flooding are soil 
properties and hazards that should be considered in 
selecting routes for haul roads. Wetness and flooding 
affect the duration of use. Rock outcrops, stones, and 
boulders that are difficult to move hinder construction 
when cutting and filling is needed. The soil strength, as 
inferred from the AASHTO group index and AASHTO 
group, is a measure of the traffic support capacity of the 
soil. Slope affects equipment use and cutting and filling 
requirements. 

Log landings refers to areas where logs are assembled 
for transportation. Areas that require little or no surface 
preparation of cutting and filling are desired. Considerable 
surface compaction on these areas is expected. The 
ratings are based on the soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. Wetness, 
flooding, rockiness, stoniness, slope, depth to hard 
bedrock, soil strength, and coarse fragments are soil 
properties and hazards that should be considered in 
selecting sites for log landings. Wetness and flocding 
affect the duration of use. Rock outcrops, stones, and 
boulders thal are difficult to move affect equipment 
operability, configuration, and location of landings. 
Shallowness to hard bedrock is a problem for cutting and 
filling. Slope affects equipment use and cutting and filling 
on the site. Soil texture affects trafficability. The soil 
strength, as inferred from the AASHTO group index and 
AASHTO group, is a measure of the traffic supporting 
capacity of the soil. 

Skid trails and logging areas refer to areas being partly 
or completely logged. It includes the logging activities with 
rubber-tired equipment from stump to log landing areas. 
Other types of log-moving equipment can sometimes be 
utilized to reduce or overcome the site limitations. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Wetness, flooding, 
rockiness, stoniness, texture, and slope are soil and 
topographic features that affect equipment use in logging 
activities. Periods when the soil is saturated at or near the 
surface should be avoided to minimize environmental 
damage. Also, special equipment is usually required for 
these periods. Soils on which flooding of a long duration is 
a hazard should be avoided to prevent damage to 
equipment, the environment, or both. Surface stones and 
boulders and rock outcrops are problems for efficient and 
safe equipment operation. As slope gradients increase, 
traction problems increase. Clayey and sandy textures 
have special traction problems. Clayey soils have reduced 
traction when wet, and sandy soils have reduced traction 
when dry. Rubber-tired or track-type equipment severely 
damages organic soils. 
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Site preparation and planting are the mechanized 
operations for site preparation, planting, row seeding, or 
all three. The ratings are based on both limitations to 
efficient equipment operation and on hazards to the site 
from operation of the equipment. It is assumed that 
operating techniques are used that do not displace or 
remove topsoil from the site or create channels to 
concentrate storm runoff. Wetness, flooding, rockiness, 
stoniness, coarse fragments, depth to hard bedrock, 
texture, and slope are soil and topographic features that 
affect equipment use and site preparation and planting 
operations. Periods when the soil is saturated at or near 
the surface should be avoided to minimize environmental 
damage. Also, special equipment is usually required in 
these periods. Soils on which flooding of a long duration is 
hazard should be avoided to prevent damage to 
equipment, the environment, or both. Surface stones and 
boulders and rock outcrops are problems for efficient and 
safe equipment operation. Coarse fragments and hard 
bedrock at very shallow depths can interfere with 
equipment used for site preparation and planting. As slope 
gradients increase, traction problems increase. Clayey and 
sandy soils have special traction problems. Clayey soils 
have reduced traction when wet; sandy soils have 
reduced traction when dry. 


Windbreaks and Environmental Plantings 


Windbreaks protect livestock, buildings, and yards from 
wind and snow. They also protect fruit trees and gardens, 
and they furnish habitat for wildlife. Several rows of low- 
and high-growing broadleaf and coniferous trees and 
shrubs provide the most protection. 

Field windbreaks are narrow plantings made at right 
angles to the prevailing wind and at specific intervals 
across the field. The interval depends on the erodibility of 
the soil. Field windbreaks protect cropland and crops from 
wind, help to keep snow on the fields, and provide food 
and cover for wildlife. 

Environmental plantings help to beautify and screen 
houses and other buildings and to abate noise. The plants, 
mostly evergreen shrubs and trees, are closely spaced. To 
ensure plant survival, a healthy planting stock of suitable 
species should be planted properly on a well prepared site 
and maintained in good condition. 

Table 11 shows the height that locally grown trees and 
shrubs are expected to reach in 20 years on various soils. 
The estimates in table 11 are based on measurements 
and observation of established plantings thal have been 
given adequate care. They can be used as a guide in 
planning windbreaks and screens. Additional information 
on planning windbreaks and screens and planting and 
caring for trees and shrubs can be obtained from the local 
offices of the Natural Resources Conservation Service; 
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the Ohio Department of Natural Resources, Division of 
Forestry; the Cooperative Extension Service; or froma 
commercial nursery. 


Recreation 


Charles A. Reynolds, district conservationist, Natural Resources 
Conservation Service, helped to prepare this section. 


Holmes County is scenic. tt has potential for recreation 
uses in the nearly level to gently rolling areas in the 
northern part of the county and in the hilly to very steep 
areas in the southern part (fig. 20). The scenery, the large 
Amish population, and the geologic and historic 
attractions bring many tourists to Holmes County. 

The Mohican River is located in the western part of the 
county. It provides recreation for campers, fishermen, 
canoeists, and picnickers. The southern part of the county 
is predominantly wooded. It is an excellent source of 
wildlife for hunters. Also, the state-owned Killbuck Marsh 
Wildlife Area, located north of Holmesville, provides an 
area for public hunting and fishing. 

The county has several other outdoor recreation areas 
and summer campgrounds. Most are owned by private 
individuals, service organizations, churches, or 
sportsmer's clubs. The Holmes County Park District also 
maintains recreation areas. Residents of other counties 
have constructed summer residences in the western part 
of the county. 

The soils in the county vary greatly. Many soils are 
moderately well suited to recreation use. Areas on bottom 
land tend to be excessively wet and are subject to 
flooding. The best suited areas are in the northern part of 
the county on nearly level and gently sloping uplands. 
However, this type of land makes up only a small part of 
Holmes County. In most of the county, slope affects 
certain types of recreation development. Because of the 
rolling topography, measures that contro! erosion and 
reduce wetness are needed both in intensive recreation 
areas, such as playgrounds and developed campsites, 
and in extensive recreation areas, such as trails and 
primitive campsites, Examples of these measures are 
access roads, critical area planting, d'versions, 
waterways, subsurface drains, and heavy use area 
protection. More information about these conservation 
measures can be obtained from the local office of the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service. 

The soils of the survey area are rated in table 12 
according to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the size 
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Figure 20.—Some of the scenic areas in the county have been developed for recreation uses. This golf course is on Coshocton silt loam, 25 to 40 
percent slopes. 


and shape of the area and its scenic quality, vegetation, 
access to water, potential water impoundment sites, and 
access to public sewer lines. The capacity of the soil to 
absorb septic tank effluent and the ability of the soil to 
support vegetation are also important. Soils subject to 
flooding are limited for recreational uses by the duration 
and intensity of flooding and the season when flooding 
occurs. In planning recreational facilities, onsite 
assessment of the height, duration, intensity, and 
frequency of flooding is essential. 

In table 12, the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 


design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or a combination of 
these measures. 

The information in table 12 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 12 
and interpretations for dwellings without basements and 
for local roads and streets in table 14. 

Camp areas require site preparation, such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facilities 
and ulility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy foot 
traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils have mild 
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slopes and are not wet or subject to flooding during the 
period of use. The surface has few or no stones or 
boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but remains firm, and is 
not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and stones or boulders 
can greatly increase the cost of constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding during 
the period of use, and do not have slopes or stones or 
boulders that increase the cost of shaping sites or of 
building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not wet 
or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, the depth 
of the soil over bedrock should be considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are not 
wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and are 
not subject to flooding more than once a year during tne 
period of use. They have moderate slopes and few or no 
stones or boulders on the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and some 
light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be required, 
The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to prolonged 
flooding during the period of use. They have moderate 
slopes and no stones or boulders on the surface. The 
suitability of the soil for tees or greens is not considered in 
rating the soils, 


Wildlife Habitat 


Charles A. Reynolds, district conservationist, Natural Resources 
Conservation Service, and William G. Hlavin, game protector, Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources, Division of Wildlife, helped to prepare 
this section, 


Holmes County has a wide variety of wildlife. Some 
birds inhabiting the county are pheasant, turkey, mourning 
dove, ruffed grouse, quail, hawks, crows, and various 
songbirds. Some mammals include rabbit, squirrel, 
beaver, opossum, muskrat, woodchuck, raccoon, skunk, 
fox, arid white-tail. This wide variety of wildlife is supported 
by diverse habitats, including cropland, openland, 
woodland, swamps, and ponds. 

Large areas of wetland are along Killbuck Creek (fig. 
21). Smaller areas are scattered throughout the county. 
Carlisle, Luray, Melvin, and Orrville soils commonly are in 
these areas. Near Holmesville, Killbuck Marsh, the largest 
inland marsh in Ohio, has been protected by the Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources, Division of Wildlife, 
because of its unique vegetation апа wildlife. 
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With proper treatment, most of the soils in Holmes 
County are well suited to plants used as food and cover 
for wildlife (7). Nesting areas are needed, and can be 
created by planting grasses. Also, shrubs can be planted 
in hedgerows and fence rows. Planting nut-producing 
trees and leaving hollow den trees improves woodlots as 
habitat for wildlife. Cropland, if managed properly, is an 
invaluable source of food for wildlife. Ponds can be 
constructed in some areas. Landscaping the area around 
a newly constructed pond helps to provide habitat for 
wildlife. Additional information about improving wildlife 
habitat can be obtained from the Cooperative Extension 
Service; the Ohio Department of Natural Resources, 
Division of Wildlife; and the local office of the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service. 

Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or 
by promoting the natural establishment of desirable 
plants. 

In table 13, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for various 
kinds of wildlife, This information can be used in planning 
parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and other 
developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining specific 
elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining the 
intensity of management needed for each element of the 
habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or very 
poor. A rating of goad indicates that the element or kind of 
habitat is easily established, improved, or maintained. Few 
or no limitations affect management, and satisfactory 
results can be expected. A rating of fair indicates that the 
element or kind of habitat can be established, improved, 
or maintained in most places. Moderately intensive 
management is required for satisfactory results. A rating 
of poor indicates that limitations are severe for the 
designated element or kind of habitat. Habitat can be 
created, improved, or maintained in most places, but 
management is difficult and must be intensive. A rating of 
very poor indicates that restrictions for the element or kind 
of habitat are very severe and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining 
habitat is impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grain and seed crops are depth of 
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the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available water 
capacity, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flooding. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grain and seed crops are 
corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flooding, and 
siope. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
fescue, timothy, bromegrass, clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
planis are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flooding. Soil temperature and soil 


moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are foxtail, goldenrod, smartweed, 
ragweed, and milkweed. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts or 
other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of hardwood 
trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. Examples cf these plants 
are oak, poplar, cherry, beech, maple, hawthorn, 
dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and black walnut. Examples 
of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for planting on 
soils rated good are shrub-honeysuckle, autumn-olive, 
and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine, spruce, fir, cedar, 
and juniper. 


Figure 21.—Areas along Killbuck Creek on Melvin slit loam, ponded, have been developed as habitat for wetland wildlife. 
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Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
slope, and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland plants 
are smartweed, wild millet, chickweed, reed canarygrass, 
rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and 
ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openland wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, pheasant, meadowlark, field 
sparrow, cottontail, and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. 
Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild turkey, ruffed 
grouse, woodcock, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray 
fox, raccoon, and deer. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, 
muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. Ratings are given for 
building site development, sanitary facilities, construction 
materials, and water management. The ratings are based 
on observed performance of the soils and on the 
estimated data and test data in the "Soil Properties" 
section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 
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Because of the map scale, small areas of different soils 
may be included within the mapped areas of a specific 
soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced їп the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this section. 
Local ordinances and regulations should be considered in 
planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Some areas in Holmes County are subject to controlled 
inundation. These areas are behind flood storage dams 
where water is held and slowly released to reduce 
downstream flooding. The approximate flood pool lines are 
shown on the soils map. The Mohawk Dam flood pool is 
located in Knox and Richland Townships. The Beach City 
Lake flood pool is located in Paint and Walnut Creek 
Townships. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 or 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kinds of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, 
shrink-swell potential, available water capacity, and 
other behavioral characteristics affecting engineering 
uses. 

This information can be used to evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and topsoil; 
plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, 
terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed small 
structures and pavements by comparing the performance 
of existing similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey, can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
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special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 14 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and without 
basements, small commercial buildings, local roads and 
streets, and lawns and landscaping. The limitations are 
considered slight if soil properties and site features are 
generally favorable for the indicated use and limitations 
are minor and easily overcome; moderate if soil properties 
or site features are not favorable for the indicated use and 
special planning, design, or maintenance is needed to 
overcome or minimize the limitations; and severe if soil 
properties or site features are so unfavorable or so difficult 
to overcome that special design, significant increases in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. Special feasibility studies may be required 
where the soil limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The ratings 
are based on soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance of the soils. The ease of digging, filling, and 
compacting is affected by the depth to bedrock, stone 
content, soil texture, and slope. The time of the year that 
excavations can be made is affected by the depth to a 
seasonal high water table and the susceptibility of the soil 
to flooding. The resistance of the excavation walls or 
banks to sloughing or caving is affected by soil texture 
and depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed soil. 
The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements, The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrinking and swelling, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. À high water 
table, depth to bedrock, large stones, slope, and flooding 
affect the ease of excavation and construction. 
Landscaping and grading that require cuts and fills of 
more than 5 or 6 feet are not considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill scil material; a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material; and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally limited 
10 less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of the 
soils. Depth to bedrock, a high water table, flooding, large 
stones, and slope affect the ease of excavating and 
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grading. Soil strength (as inferred from the engineering 
classification of the soil), shrink-swell potential, frost 
action potential, and depth to a high water table affect the 
traffic-supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, a high water table, depth to bedrock, the 
available water capacity in the upper 40 inches, and the 
content of salts, sodium, and sulfidic materials affect plant 
growth. Flooding, wetness, slope, stoniness, and the 
amount of sand, clay, or organic matter in the surface 
layer affect trafficability after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 15 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect septic tank absorption fields, sewage lagoons, 
and sanitary landfills. The limitations are considered slight 
if soil properties and site features are generally favorable 
for the incicated use and limitations are minor and easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if scil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome 
that special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Table 15 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfill. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soi! properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which effluent 
from a septic tank is distributed into the soil through 
subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that part of the 
soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is evaluated. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Permeability, a high 
water table, depth to bedrock, and flooding affect 
absorption of the effluent. Large stones and bedrock or a 
cemented pan interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
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permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if slope 
is excessive, or if the water table is near the surface. 
There must be unsaturated soil material beneath the 
absorption field to filter the effluent effectively. Many local 
ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 15 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes up 
the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 or 2 
feet of soil material below the surface layer are excavated 
to provide material for the embankments. The ratings are 
based on soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance of the soils. Considered in the ratings are 
slope, permeability, a high water table, depth to bedrock, 
flooding, large stones, and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage resulting from rapid permeability in 
the soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the 
level of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive or 
if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope, bedrock, 
and cemented pans can cause construction problems, 
and large stones can hinder compaction of the lagoon 
floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There aro two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground-water 
pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation should be 
considered. 

The ratings in table 15 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depih to bedrock, a high water table, slope, 
and flooding affect both types of landfill. Texture, stones 
and boulders, highly organic layers, and soil reaction 
affect trench landfills. Unless otherwise stated, the ratings 
apply only to that part of the soil within a depth of about 6 
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feet. For deeper trenches, a limitation rated slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Onsite investigation is 
needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used to 
cover compacted solid waste in an area sanitary landfill. 
The soil material is obtained offsite, transported to the 
landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to wind erosion. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as the final cover for 
a landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the 
surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
Cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 16 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, or poor as a source of roadlill and topsoil. They 
are rated as a probable or improbable source of sand and 
gravel. The ratings are based on soil properties and site 
features that affect the removal of the soil and its use as 
construction material. Normal compaction, minor 
processing, and other standard construction practices 
are assumed. Each soil is evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 
feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within their 
profile. The table showing engineering index properties 
provides detailed information about each soil layer. This 
information can help to determine the suitability of each 
layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil after it is 
stabilized with lime or cement is not considered in the 
ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water table, 
and slope. How well the soil performs in place after it has 
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been compacted and drained is determined by its strength 
(as inferred from the engineering classification of the soil) 
and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand or 
gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, a low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
Stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have a moderate 
shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or many 
Stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet, Soils rated 
poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, a high 
shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of more 
than 25 percent. They are wet and have a water table at 
a depth of less than 1 foot. They may have layers of 
suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. They are 
used in many kinds of construction. Specifications for 
each use vary widely. іп table 16, only the probability of 
finding material in suitable quantity is evaluated. The 
suitability of the material for specific purposes is not 
evaluated, nor are factors that affect excavation of the 
material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil), the thickness 
of suitable material, and the content of rock fragments. 
Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification are given in the 
soil series descriptions. Gradation of grain sizes is given 
in the table on engineering index properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is up to 12 
percent silty fines. This material must be at least 3 feet 
thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, large stones. All 
other soils are rated as an improbable source. Coarse 
fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale and sillstone, 
are not considered to be sand and gravol. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation can 
be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches of a 
Soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is the 
reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading is 
affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation of 
the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, rock 
fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a depth 
of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and cobbles, 
have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less than 8 
percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, are 


naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are not so 
wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 40 
inches of suitable material, soils that have an appreciable 
amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, or soils that 
have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are not so wet 
that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sancy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, have slopes of more 
than 15 percent, or have a seascnal high water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred for 
topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth. 


Soil Material for Reconstruction of Strip Mined Land 


Table 17 gives information about the soils as a source 
of material for reclaiming areas drastically disturbed by 
surface mining. 

The surface layer, subsoil, and substratum of the soils 
are rated good, fair, or poor, according to their erodibility 
and stability as a medium for plant growth. The ratings 
only apply to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 feel. 

The interpretations in Table 17 cannot be used for 
quarry, pit, and surface mine operations that require an 
offsite source of soil reconstruction material. The 
interpretations for daily cover for sanitary landfill in Table 
15 should be used to evaluate the material used in 
restoration of these operations. 

A rating of good in Table 17 means vegetation is 
relatively easy to establish and maintain, the surface is 
stable and resists erosion, and the reconstructed soil has 
good potential productivity. Material rated fair can be 
vegetated and stabilized by modifying one or more 
properties. Topdressing with better material or application 
of soil amendments may be necessary for satisfactory 
performance. Material rated poor has such severe 
problems that revegetation and stabilization are very 
difficult and costly. Topdressing with better material is 
necessary to establish and maintain vegetation. 

Soil texture and coarse fragments influence soil 
structure and consistence, water intake rate, runoff, 
fertility, workability, and trafficability, They also influence 
available water capacity and wind and water erosion. 
Loamy and silty soils that are free of coarse fragments 
are the best reconstruction material. Clayey soils are 
sticky or cloddy and are difficult to spread; sandy soils are 
droughty and subject to soil blowing. 

Rock fragments influence the ease of excavation, 
stockpiling, respreading, and suitability for the final use of 
the land. A certain amount of rock fragments can be 
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tolerated, depending on tho size of rock fragments and 
the intended use of the reclaimed area. Rock fragments 
longer than 10 inches cause severe problems. 

Vegetation is difficult to establish on soils that are 
extremely acid or alkaline. Materials that are extremely 
acid or are potentially extremely acid upon oxidation are 
difficult and expensive to vegetate. They also contribute to 
poor water quality both of runoff and of ground water. 
Materials high in pyrite and marcasite wilhout offsetting 
bases are potentially highly acid. Laboratory tests may be 
needed to properly identify those materials. 

Excessive amounts of such substances as sodium, 
salt, sulfur, copper, and nickel restrict plant growth and 
limit establishing vegetation. These substances thereby 
influence erosion and surface stability. Other substances, 
such as selenium, boron, ard arsenic, enter the food 
chain. They are toxic to grazing animals. Of all these 
substances, only sodium and salt were considered in the 
ratings. Soil layers relatively high in toxic substances are 
rated poor. Laboratory tests are needed to properly 
identify toxic substances. 

The interpretations in Table 17 do not cover all the soil 
features required in planning soil reconstruction, for 
example, slope, thickness of material, ease of excavation, 
potential slippage hazard, and moisture regime. Slope of 
the original soil may influence the method of stripping and 
stockpiling of reconstruction material. But slope but may 
have little effect on the final contour and on the stability 
and productivity of the reconstructed soil. Therefore, slope 
was not a criterion in making the interpretations. 

The thickness of material suitable for reconstruction 
and the ease of excavation are important criteria in 
planning soil reconstruction operations. However, they 
depend on the method of mining activities and so were 
not used as a criteria in developing interpretations. 
Potential slippage hazard is related to soil texture, slope, 
differential permeability between layers, rainfall, and other 
factors that were not considered. Soil moisture regime, 
climate, and weather influence the kind of vegetation to 
plant and the rate of revegetative growth. They were not 
used as criteria because the relative ratings do not 
change with variable moisture regimes; that is, the best 
Soil in a moist environment is the best soil in a dry 
environment. Furthermore, the soil may be irrigated to 
establish vegetation. 


Water Management 


Table 18 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankmenis, dikes, and levees; and aquifer-fed 
excavated рога. The limitations are considered slight if 
soil properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and are easily 
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overcome: moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome 
that special design, significant increase in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

This table also gives for each soil the restrictive 
features that affect drainage, terraces and diversions, and 
grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil and 
the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 feet. 
It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed and 
compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural soil 
to support an embankment. Soil properties to a depth 
even greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content of 
stones or boulders, organic matter, or salts or sodium. A 
high water table affects the amount of usable material. It 
also affects trafficability. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below a 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original surface. 
Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a permanent 
water table, permeability of the aquifer, and quality of the 
water as inferred from the salinity of the soil. Depth to 
bedrock and the content of large stones affect the ease of 
excavation. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and effectively 
the soil is drained depends on the depth to bedrock, to a 
cemented pan, or to other layers that affect the rate of 
water movement; permeability; depth to a high water table 
or depth of standing water if the soil is subject to ponding; 
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Slope; susceptibility to flooding; subsidence of organic 
layers; and the potential for frost action. Excavating and 
grading and the stability of ditchbanks are affected by 
depth to bedrock, large stones, slope, and the hazard of 
cutbanks caving. Availability of drainage outlets is not 
considered in the ratings. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to control erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock affect the construction of terraces and 
diversions. A restricted rooting depth, a severe hazard of 
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wind erosion or water erosion, an excessively coarse 
texture, and restricted permeability adversely affect 
maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock affect the 
construction of grassed waterways. A hazard of wind 
erosion, low available water capacity, restricted rooting 
depth, toxic substances such as salts and sodium, and 
restricted permeability adversely affect the growth and 
maintenance of the grass after construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to scil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
1o delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity and 
compaction characteristics. These results are reported in 
table 22. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of similar 


soils in nearby areas. Tests verity field observations, verify 


properties that cannot be estimated accurately by field 
observation, and help to characterize key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classification, and the physical and 
chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 19 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 or 
6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under the heading "Soil Series and Their Morphology" 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
&ccording to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter (fig. 22). “Loam; for example, is soil that is 7 to 
27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. lf the content of particles coarser than sand 


Figure 22.—Percent of clay, silt, and sand in the basic USDA soil 
textural classes. 


is as much as about 15 percent, an appropriate modifier is 
added, for example, “gravelly.” Textural terms are defined 
in the Glossary. 

Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (3) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (2). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter content. 
Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, GP, GM, 
GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils as ML, 
CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic soils as PT. 
Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two groups can 
have a dual classification, for example, CL-ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
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maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one of 
seven groups from A-1 through А-7 on the basis of grain- 
size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. Soils in 
group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content of fines 
(silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in group A-7 are 
fine grained. Highly organic soils are classified in group À- 
8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, А-2, and А-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2-5, 
A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, oF A-7-6. As an additional refinement, 
the suitability of a soil as subgrade material can be 
indicated by a group index number. Group index numbers 
range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 20 or 
higher for the poorest. The AASHTO classification for soils 
tested is given in table 22. 

Rock fragments larger than 10 inches in diameter and 
З to 10 inches in diameter are indicated as a percentage 
of the total soil on a dry-weight basis. The percentages 
are estimates determined mainly by converting volume 
percentage in the field to weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated sieves 
is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 inches in 
diameter based on an ovendry weight. The sieves, 
numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard Series), have 
openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 millimeters, 
respectively, Estimates are based on laboratory tests of 
soils sampled in the survey area and in nearby areas and 
on estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area or 
from nearby areas and on field examination. 

The estimates о! grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and 
plasticity index are generally rounded to the nearest 5 
percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and Atterberg 
limits extend a marginal amount (1 or 2 percentage 
points) across classification boundaries, the classification 
in the marginal zone is omitted in the table. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 20 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on test 
data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate consists of mineral soil particles 
that are less than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. In this 
table, the estimated clay content of each major soil layer 
is given as a percentage, by weight, of the soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil, They determine the 
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ability of the soil to adsorb cations and to retain moisture. 
They influence shrink-swell potential, permeability, 
plasticity, the ease of soil dispersion, and other soil 
properties. The amount and kind of clay in a soil also 
affect tillage and earthmoving operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at '/s-bar 
moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying the 
soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the estimated moist 
bulk density of each major soil horizon is expressed in 
grams per cubic centimeter of soil material that is less 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density data are used 
to compute shrink-swell potential, available water capacity, 
total pore space, and other soil properties. The moist bulk 
density of a soi! indicates the pore space available for 
water and roots. А bulk density of more than 1.6 can 
restrict water storage and root penetration. Moist bulk 
density is influenced by texture, kind of clay, content of 
organic matter, and scil structure. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
waler or air. The estimates indicate the rate of downward 
movement of water when the soil is saturated. They are 
based on soil characteristics observed in the field, 
particularly structure, porosity, and texture. Permeability is 
considered in the design of soil drainage systems and 
septic tank absorption fields. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage is given in inches of water per 
inch of soil for each major soil layer. The capacity varies, 
depending on soil properties that affect the retention of 
water and the depth of the root zone. The most important 
properties are the content of organic matter, soil texture, 
bulk density, and soil structure. Available water capacity is 
an important factor in the choice of plants or crops to be 
grown and in the design and management of irrigation 
systems. Available water capacity is not an estimate of the 
quantity of water actually available to plants at any given 
time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH сї 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verilied by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops and 
other plants, in evaluating soll amendments for fertility and 
stabilization, and in determining the risk of corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume change 
in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume change 
occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay minerals 
with water and varies with the amount and type of clay 
minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the soil and 
the magnitude of the change in soil moisture content 
influence the amount of swelling of soils in place. 
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Laboratory measurements of swelling of undisturbed 
clods were made for many soils (12). For others, swelling 
was estimated on the basis of the kind and amourt of clay 
minerals in the soil and on measurements of similar soils. 

if the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the change 
in length of an unconfined clod as moisture content is 
increased from air-dry to field capacity. The classes are 
low, a change of less than 3 percent; moderate, З to 6 
percent; high, more than 6 percent; and very high, greater 
than 9 percent. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility cf a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion in tons per acre per year. The estimates 
are based primarily on percentage of silt, sand, and 
organic matter (up to 4 percent) and on soil structure and 
permeability. Values of K range from 0.02 to 0.64. Other 
factors being equal, the higher the value, the more 
susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur without affecting crop productivity over a 
sustained period. The rate is in tons per acre per year. 

Wind erodibility groups are made up of soils that have 
similar properties affecting their resistance to wind erosion 
in cultivated areas. The groups indicate the susceptibility 
of soil to wind erosion. The soils assigned to group 1 are 
the most susceptible to wind erosion, and those assigned 
to group 8 are the least susceptible. The groups are as 
follows: 

1. Coarse sands, sands, fine sands, and very line 
sands. 

2. Loamy coarse sands, loamy sands, loamy fine 
sands, loamy very fine sands, ash material, and sapric 
soil material. 

3. Coarse sandy loams, sandy loams, fine sandy 
loams, and very fine sandy loams. 

4L. Calcareous loams, silt loams, clay loams, and 
silty clay loams. 

^. Clays, silty clays, noncalcareous clay loams, and 
silty clay loams that are more than 35 percent clay. 

5. Noncalcareous loams and silt loams that are less 
than 20 percent clay and sandy clay loams, sandy clays, 
and hemic soil material. 

6. Noncalcareous loams and silt loams that are more 
than 20 percent clay and noncalcareous clay loams that 
are less than 35 percent clay. 

7. Silts, noncalcaraous silty clay loams that are less 
than 35 percent clay, and fibric soil material. 


8. Soils that are not subject to wind erosion because 
of coarse fragments on the surface or because of surface 
wetness. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. In table 20, the 
estimated content of organic matter is expressed as a 
percentage, by weight, of the soil material that is less than 
? millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter in a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soll. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 21 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning that 
involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are based on estimates of runoff 
potential. Soils are assigned to one of four groups 
according to the rate of water infiltration when the soils 
are not protected by vegetation, are thoroughly wet, and 
receive precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils that 
have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse texture. 
These soils have a moderate rate of water transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These soils 
have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential} when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have a high shrink-swell potential, 
soils that have a high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils that 
are shallow over nearly impervious material. These soils 
have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

If a soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups in table 
21, the first letter is for drained areas and the second is 
for undrained areas. 

Flooding, the temporary inundation of an area, is 
caused by overflowing streams, by runoff from adjacent 
slopes, or by tides. Water standing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding, and water 
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standing in swamps and marshes is considered ponding 
rather than flooding. 

Table 21 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency is expressed as none, rare, 
occasional, and frequent. None means that flooding is not 
probable; rare that it is unlikely but possible under unusual 
weather conditions (the chance of flooding is nearly О 
percent to 5 percent in any year); occasional that it 
occurs, on the average, once or less in 2 years (the 
chance of flooding is 5 to 50 percent in any year); and 
frequent that it occurs, on the average, more than once in 
2 years (the chance of flooding is more than 50 percent in 
any year). Соттоп is used when the occasional and 
frequent classes are grouped for certain purposes. 
Duration is expressed as very brief if less than 2 days, 
brief if 2 to 7 days, long if 7 days to 1 month, and very 
long if more than 1 month. Probable dates are expressed 
in months. About two-thirds to three-fourths of all flooding 
occurs during the stated period. 

The information is based on evidence in the soil profile, 
namely thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or clay deposited 
by floodwater; irregular decrease in organic matter 
content with increasing depth; and little or no horizon 
development. 

Also considered is local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on the 
landscape to historic floods. Information on the extent of 
flooding based on soil data is less specific than that 
provided by detailed engineering surveys that delineate 
flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency levels. 

Some areas in Holmes County are subject to controlled 
inundation. These areas are behind flood storage dams 
where water is held and slowly released to reduce 
downstream flooding. The approximate flood pool lines are 
shown on the soils map. The Mohawk Dam flood pool is 
located in Knox and Richland Townships. The Beach City 
Lake flood pool is located in Paint and Walnut Creek 
Townships. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The estimates 
are based mainly on observations of the water table at 
selected sites and on the evidence of a saturated zone, 
namely grayish colors or mottles (redoximorphic features) 
in the soil. Indicated in table 21 are the depth to the 
seasonal high water table; the kind of water table—that is, 
perched, apparent, or artesian; and the months of the 
year that the water table commonly is high. A water table 
that is seasonally high for less than 1 month is not 
indicated in table 21. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water in 
the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water stands in 
an uncased borehole after adequate time is allowed for 
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adjustment in the surrounding soil. A perched water table 
is water standing above an unsaturated zone. In places an 
upper, or perched, water table is separated from a lower 
one by a dry zone. An artesian water table is under 
hydrostatic head, generally below an impermeable layer. 
When this layer is penetrated, the water level rises in an 
uncased borehole. 

Two numbers in the column showing depth to the water 
table indicate the normal range in depth to a seturated 
zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. The first 
numeral in the range indicates the highest water level. A 
plus sign preceding the range in depth indicates that the 
water table is above the surface of the soil. "More than 
6.0" indicates that the water table is below a depth of 6 
feet or that it is within a depth of 6 feet for less than a 
month. 

Depih to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth of 
5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and on 
observations during soil mapping. The rock is either soft 
or hard. If the rock is soft or fractured, excavations can be 
made with trenching machines, backhoes, or small 
rippers. If the rock is hard or massive, blasting or special 
equipment generally is needed for excavation. 

Potential frost action is the likelihood of upward or 
lateral expansion of the soil caused by the formation of 
segregated ice lenses (frost heave) and the subsequent 
collapse of the soil and loss of strength on thawing. Frost 
action occurs when moisture moves into the freezing zone 
of the soil. Temperature, texture, density, permeability, 
content of organic matter, and depth to the water table are 
the most important factors considered in evaluating the 
potential for frost action. It is assumed that the soil is nol 
insulated by vegetation or snow and is not artificially 
drained. Silty and highly structured, clayey solls that have 
a high water table in winter are the most susceptible to 
frost action. Well drained, very gravelly, or very sandy 
soils are the least susceptible. Frost heave and low soil 
strength during thawing cause damage mainly to 
pavements and other rigid structures. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens unccated steel or concrete, The rate of corrosion 
of uncoated steel is related to such factors as soil 
moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and electrical 
conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of concrete is 
based mainly on the sulfate and sodium content, texture, 
moisture content, and acidity of the soil. Special site 
examination and design may be needed if the combination 
of factors results in a severe hazard of corrosion. The 
steel in installations that intersect soil boundaries or soil 
layers is more susceptible to corrosion than steel in 
installations that are entirely within one kind of soil or 
within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
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low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed as 
low, moderate, or high. It is based on soll texture, acidity, 
and amount of sulfates in the saturation extract. 


Physical and Chemical Analyses of Selected 
Soils 


Some of the soils in Hoimes County were sampled by 
the Soil Characterization Laboratory, Department cf 
Agronomy, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The 
physical and chemical data obtained from the samples 
include particle-size distribution, reaction, organic matter 
content, calcium carbonate equivalent, and extractable 
cations. 

These dala were used in classifying and correlating the 
soils and in evaluating their behavior under various land 
uses. Three pedons were selected as representative of 
their respective series and are described in the section 
“Soil Series and Their Morphology" These series and their 
laboratory identification numbers, respectively, are 
Cidermill Series (HL-9), Farmerstown Series (HL-8), and 
Keene Series (HL-5). 

in addition to the data from Holmes County, laboratory 
data also are available from nearby counties that 
comprise many of the same soils. These data and the 
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data from Holmes County are on file at the Department of 
Agronomy, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; the 
Department of Natural Resources, Division of Soil and 
Water Conservation, Columbus, Ohio; and the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service, State Office, Columbus, 
Ohio. Some of the data have been published in special 
studies of soils in nearby counties (12, 14,15). 


Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 22 shows laboratory test data for several pedons 
sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey area. The 
pedons are representative of the series described in the 
section "Soil Series and Their Morphology" The soil 
samples were tested by the Ohio Department of 
Trasportation, Division of Highways, Bureau of Testing, 
Soils and Founcation Section. 

The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 

The tests and methods are AASHTO classification —M 
145 (AASHTO), D 3282 (ASTM): Unified classification—D 
2487 (ASTM); Mechanical analysis—T 88 (AASHTO), D 
422 (ASTM), D 2217 (ASTM); Liquid limit —T 89 
(AASHTO), D 4318 (ASTM); Plasticity index—T 90 
(AASHTO), D 4318 (ASTM); Moisture density—T 99 
(AASHTO), D 698 (ASTM). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (26), 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
Classification is based on soil properties observed in the 
field or inferred from those observations or from 
laboratory measurements. Table 23 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Eleven soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. Each 
order is identified by a word ending in sol. An example is 
Alfisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Udalf (Ud, meaning humid, plus a/f, 
from Alfisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; sail moisture and temperature regimes; type of 
saturation; and base status. Each great group is identified 
by the name of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a 
property of the soil. An example is Hapludalfs (Нар, 
meaning minimal horizonation, plus udalf, the suborder of 
the Alfisols that has а udic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has а typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The typic 
subgroup is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are transitions 
1o other orders, suborders, or great groups. Extragrades 
have some properties that are not representative of the 
great group but do not indicate transitions to any other 
taxonomic class. Each subgroup is identified by one or 
more adjectives preceding the name of the great group. 
The adjective Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies 
the great group. An example is Typic Hapludalfs. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management, Generally, the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 


there is much biological activity. Among the properties and 
characteristics considered are particle size, mineral 
content, soil temperature regime, soil depth, and reaction. 
A family name consists of the name of a subgroup 
preceded by lerms that indicate scil properties. An 
example is fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils within a family 
that have horizons similar in color, texture, structure, 
reaction, consistence, mineral and chemical composition, 
and arrangement in the profile. The Chili Series is an 
example of the fine-loamy, mixed, mesic family of Typic 
Hapludalfs. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. Characteristics of the soil and 
the material in which it formed are identified for each 
series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of soil, 
that is typical of the series in the survey area is described. 
The detailed description of each soil horizon follows 
standards in the “Soil Survey Manual" (29). Many of the 
technical terms used in the descriptions are defined in 
"Soil Taxonomy" (26) and in "Keys to Soil Taxonomy" (28). 
Unless otherwise indicated, colors in the descriptions are 
for moist soil. Following the pedon description is the range 
of important characteristics of the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Amanda Series 


The Amanda series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on glaciated uplands. These soils formed in loamy glacial 
till. Permeability is moderately slow. Slopes range from 2 
to 25 percent. 

Amanda soils are similar to Centerburg soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Centerburg and Wooster soils. 
Centerburg soils are moderately well drained and are on 
the concave or less convex parts of the landscape. 
Wooster scils have a fragipan and are on landscape 
positions similar to those of the Amanda soils. 

Typical pedon of Amanda silt loam, in an area of 
Amanda-Wooster complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded, about 3.0 miles west-northwest of Holmesville, in 
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Prairie Township, about 2,215 feet north and 1,415 feet 
west of the southeast corner of sec. 31, T. 14 N., Н. 13 W. 
(Pedon 142): 


Ap—O to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) dry; moderate medium granular structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; mixed with 
some streaks and pockets of dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) subsoil material; 5 percent rock fragments; 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

BA—8 to 12 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; 10 percent rock 
fragments; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—12 to 17 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine and few medium roots; common distinct 
brown (10YR 5/3) clay films on faces of peds; 10 
percent coarse fragments; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—17 to 25 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine and few medium roots; common distinct 
brown (10YR 5/3) clay films on faces of peds; 5 
percent rock fragments; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt3—25 to 29 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
loam; few fine distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium and coarse subangular blocky; 
firm; common fine and few medium roots; common 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on 
faces of peds; common fine very dark brown (10YR 
2/2) stains (iron and manganese oxides); 10 percent 
rock fragments; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt4—29 to 45 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
loam; few medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2} mottles; moderate medium and coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 
common distinct brown (10YR 5/3) clay films on faces 
of peds; many coarse very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
stains (iron and manganese oxides); 5 percent rock 
fragments; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—45 to 66 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
distinct light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) clay films on 
faces of peds in upper part; common medium very 
dark brown (10YR 2/2) stains (iron and manganese 
oxides) in upper part; 5 percent rock fragments; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

С—66 to 80 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) loam; few 
medium prominent light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; massive; firm; 10 percent rock fragments; 
neutral. 
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The solum ranges from 40 to 70 inches in thickness. 
Rock fragments range from 0 to 10 percent in the upper 
part of the solum, 2 to 15 percent in the lower part, and 5 
to 15 percent in the C horizon. 

The Ap horizon has color value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 
2 to 4. It is silt loam or loam. The Bt horizon has color 
value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 4 to 6. It is clay loam, loam, 
or silty clay loam. The C horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is loam or silt 
loam. 


Berks Series 


The Berks consists of moderately deep, well drained 
soils on the unglaciated uplands. These soils formed in 
material weathered from shale, siltstone, and fine grained 
sandstone. Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid. 
Slopes range from 15 to 70 percent. 

Berks soils are similar to Brownsville and Hazleton 
soils and commonly are adjacent to Coshocton, Rigley, 
and Westmoreland soils. Brownsville, Coshocton, 
Hazleton, Rigley, and Westmoreland soils are deep. 
Coshocton, Rigley, and Westmoreland soils have an 
argillic horizon. Hazleton soils have a higher content of 
medium and coarse sand and a lower content of clay, fine 
sand, and silt. Coshocton, Rigley, and Westmoreland soils 
are on ridgetops and the upper side slopes above the 
Berks soils. Brownsville and Hazleton soils are in 
landscape positions similar to the Berks soils. In places 
Coshocton and Westmoreland soils also are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Berks soils. 

Typical pedon of Berks silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, very stony, about 3.3 miles northeast of Clark, in 
Mechanic Township, about 885 feet south of the 
intersection of C-58 and T-128 along C-58 and then 170 
feet east in Lot 10, 3rd Quarter Township, T. 8 N., R. 6 W. 
(Pedon 150): 


Oi—1 inch to 0; deciduous leaf litter. 

A—O to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; about 10 percent rock fragments; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw1—3 to 7 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) channery 
silt loam; few distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) 
and brown (10YR 5/3) silt coatings on faces of peds; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
fine and medium roots; about 20 percent rock 
fragments; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Вм2—7 to 17 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
channery silt loam; few distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) silt coatings on faces of peds; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
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fine and medium roots; about 45 percent rcck 
fragments; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw3—17 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
extremely channery loam; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine and faw 
medium roots; about 65 percent rock fragments; very 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—23 to 26 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) siltstone 
and fine grained sandstone, 


The solum ranges from 18 to 40 inches in thickness. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Rock 
fragments range from 10 to 50 percent in the A horizon, 
15 to 75 percent in the Bw horizon, and 35 to 90 percent 
in the C horizon, where present. 

The A horizon has value of З to 5 and chroma oi 2 lo 4. 
It is dominantly silt loam, but ranges to loam in the fine- 
earth fraction. The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is silt loam or loam 
in the fine-earth fraction. Some pedons have a C horizon. 


Bethesda Series 


The Bethesda series consists of deep, well drained 
soils in surfaced mined areas on uplands. These soils 
formed in acid, unconsolidated regolith from coal surface 
mine operations. Permeability is moderately slow. Slopes 
range from 0 to 70 percent. 

Bethesda soils commonly are adjacent to Coshocton, 
Gilpin, and Westmoreland soils. Coshocton, Gilpin, and 
Westmoreland soils have an argillic horizon and are in 
unmined areas. 

Typical pedon of Bethesda very channery clay loam, 20 
lo 70 percent slopes, about 2.75 miles east of Walnut 
Creek, in Walnut Creek Township; about 1,280 feet south 
and 1,885 feet west of the northeast corner of sec. 17, T. 
9 N., R. 4 W. (Pedon 117): 


А—0 to З inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) very 
channery clay loam, light brownish gray (10 YR 6/2) 
dry; weak medium granular structure; friable; many 
fine and common coarse roots; about 35 percent rock 
fragments; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—3 to 17 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) very channery silty clay 
loam; massive; firm; common fine and coarse roots; 
about 40 percent rock fragments; extremely acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

С2—17 to 29 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4), brown 
(10YR 4/3), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) very 
channery clay loam; massive; firm; few fine and 
medium roots; about 35 percent rock fragments; 
extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C3—29 to 48 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) ага 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) extremely channery 
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silty clay loam; massive; firm; few fine and medium 
roots; about 70 percent rock fragments; extremely 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C4—48 to 68 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) very channery clay loam; 
massive; firm; few fine and medium roots; about 50 
percent rock fragments; extremely acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C5—88 to 80 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) very channery 
silty clay loam; massive; firm; about 50 percent rock 
fragments; extremely acid. 


Rock fragments make up 35 to 80 percent of the 
volume below the A horizon. They are dominantly less 
than 10 inches In diameter, but include some stones and 
boulders. These rock fragments include shale, sandstone, 
siltstone, and coal. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma cf 1 to 6. It is dominantly very channery 
clay loam, but in some pedons the A horizon is channery 
clay loam or channery or very channery silty clay loam, 
silt loam, or loam. The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 
2.5Y or is neutral; value of 3 to 5 and chroma of 0 to 6. It 
is very channery or extremely channery silty clay loam, 
clay loam, silt loam, or loam. 


Bogart Series 


The Bogart series consists of deep, moderately weil 
drained soils on outwash plains and stream terraces. 
These soils formed in stratified glacial outwash deposits. 
Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the solum 
and rapid in the substratum. Slopes range from 0 to 6 
percent. 

Bogart soils are similar to and commonly adjacent to 
Chili soils. Chili soils are well drained and are on the 
higher or more sloping parts of the landscape. 

Typical pedon of Bogart silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, about 2.1 miles northwest of Mt. Hope, in Salt 
Creek Township, about 555 feet south and 370 feet east 
of the northwest corner of sec. 35, T. 15 N., R. 12 W. 
(Pedon 161): 


Ap—O to 8 Inches; brown (10YH 4/3) silt Icam, light gray 
(10YR 7/2) dry; moderate fine and medium granular 
structure; friable; many fine and medium roots; trace 
gravel; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

BE—8 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
common medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; common 
distinct brown (10YR 5/3) silt coatings on faces of 
peds; trace gravel; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 
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Bti—13 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
common medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) and common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
struclure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
common distinct brown (10YR 5/3) clay films on faces 
of peds; trace gravel; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
common medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
and common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; common distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay films on faces of peds; 
about 5 percent gravel; very strongly acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

Bt3—23 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly 
sandy clay loam; common medium distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and common medium 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; common distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) clay films on gravel; 30 percent gravel; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—30 to 42 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very gravelly coarse sandy loam; few fine distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; about 40 percent 
gravel; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—492 to 80 inches: dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) very 
gravelly loamy sand; single grained; loose; about 55 
percent coarse gravel; neutral. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 30 to 50 inches. 
The amount of gravel is variable in most pedons because 
of stratification. It ranges from 0 to 30 percent in the A 
and B horizons above a depth of 20 inches, from 15 to 50 
percent as an average in the B and C horizons from a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches, and from 15 to 60 percent in the 
B and C horizons below a depth of 40 inches. 

The Ap horizon has chroma of 2 or 3. It is dominantly 
silt loam, but it is loam or gravelly loam in some pedons. 
The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 3 to 6. It is silt loam, loam, sandy loam, 
clay loam, sandy clay loam, or their gravelly or very 
gravelly analogs. The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is gravelly 
or very gravelly analogs of loam, sandy loam, or loamy 
sand. 


Brownsville Series 


The Brownsville series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on unglaciated uplands. These soils formed in 
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colluvium and materia! weathered from siltstone and fine 
grained sandstone. Permeability is moderate or 
moderately rapid. Slopes range from 15 to 70 percent. 

Brownsville soils are similar to Berks and Hazleton 
soils and commonly are adjacent to Coshocton, Gilpin, 
Hazleton, and Westmoreland soils. Berks soils are 
moderately deep. Coshocton, Gilpin, and Westmoreland 
soils have an argillic horizon. Also, Coshocton soils are 
moderately well drained and Gilpin soils are moderately 
deep. Hazleton soils have a higher content of medium and 
coarse sand and a lower content of clay, fine sand, and 
silt. Coshocton, Gilpin, and Westmoreland soils are cn 
ridgetops and the upper side slopes above the Brownsville 
soils. Berks and Hazleton soils are in landscape positions 
similar to the Brownsville soils. 

Typical pedon of Brownsville channery silt loam, 35 to 
70 percent slopes, about 4.1 miles southeast of 
Loudonville, in Knox Township, about 400 feet north and 
925 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 20, T. 19 N., 
R. 15 W. (Pedon 093): 


Oi—1 inch to 0; deciduous leaf litter. 

A—O to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
channery silt loam, gray (10YR 5/1) dry; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine, medium, and 
coarse roots; about 25 percent rock fragments; 
extremely acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bw1— 2 to 10 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very channery silt loam; few faint pale brown (1CYR 
6/3) silt coatings on faces of peds; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine and 
medium roots; about 50 percent rock fragments; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—10 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
channery silt loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; commen fine and medium roots; 
about 45 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bw3—22 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
channery silt loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine and medium roots; few distinct 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay films on coarse 
fragments; about 40 percent rock fragments; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw4—30 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
extremely channery silt loam; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; 
few distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay films on 
coarse fragments; about 75 percent rock fragments; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Fi—42 to 45 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fractured, 
fine grained siltstone bedrock. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 24 to 55 inches 
and the depth to bedrock is 40 to 72 inches. Rock 
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fragments mainly are thin, flat fragments of siltstone or 
very fine grained sandstone. They range from 15 to 80 
percent in the Bw horizon and 30 to 90 percent in the C 
horizon, where present, 

The A horizon has value of 2 to 5 and chroma of 1 to 4. 
It is dominantly channery silt loam, but ranges to very 
channery silt loam. The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is dominantly 
very channery or extremely channery silt loam or loam, 
but includes channery loam and thin subhorizons of 
channery or flaggy analogs. Some pedons have a C 
horizon. 


Canfield Series 


The Canfield series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils on glaciated uplands. These soils formed ina 
thin mantle of loess and in the underlying, low-lime glacial 
till. Canfield soils have a fragipan. Permeability is 
moderate above the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. 
Slopes range from 2 to 12 percent. 

Canfield soils are similar to Wooster soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Ravenna and Wooster soils. 
Ravenna soils are somewhat poorly drained and are in 
lower areas and slight depressions. Wooster soils are well 
drained and are on the more convex parts of the 
landscape. 

Typical pedon of Canfield silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, about 2.8 miles north of Mt. Hope, in Salt Creek 
Township, about 1,055 feet south and 2,375 feet west of 
the northeast corner of sec. 26, T. 15 N., R. 12 W. (Pedon 
081): 


Ap— to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) dry; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
common fine roots; few rock fragments; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

BE— to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; common 
faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt coatings on faces 
of peds; few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak fine and medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine and medium subangular 
blocky; friable; common fine roots; few rock fragments; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—9 to 15 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam; 
few distinct brown (7.5YR 5/4) sill coatings on faces 
of peds; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; few distinct grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; few 
rock fragments; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt2—15 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam: 
few fine prominent grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; few distinct brown (7.5YR 5/4) clay 
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films on faces of peds; about 5 percent rock 
fragments; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt3—21 to 26 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; common fine distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
and few fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; few faint dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; about 
10 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2Btx1—26 to 38 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; common medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) mottles; weak very coarse prismatic structure 
parting to weak thick platy; very firm, brittle; common 
distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on vertical 
faces of peds and common faint brown (10YR 4/3) 
clay films on horizontal faces of peds; common 
medium biack (10YR 2/1} stains (iron and manganese 
oxide); about 10 percent rock fragments; medium 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2Btx2—38 to 45 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; few fine distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; weak very coarse prismatic structure parting 
to weak thick platy; very firm, brittle; common distinct 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on horizontal and 
vertical faces of peds; common fine and medium very 
dark brown (10YR 2/2) stains (iron and manganese 
oxide); about 10 percent rock fragments; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

201—45 to 62 inches; olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) loam; 
massive; friable; about 5 percent rock fragments; 
slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2C2—62 to 80 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) loam; 
massive; friable; about 10 percent rock fragments; 
neutral. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The depth to the top of the fragipan ranges from 15 to 30 
inches. Rock fragments range from 0 to 14 percent above 
the fragipan, 2 to 25 percent in the fragipan, and 2 to 30 
percent below the fragipan. 

The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 
or 3. It is dominantly silt loam, but it is loam in some 
pedons. The Bt and 2Bt horizons have hue of 7.5YR, 
10YR, or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. 
Mottles that have chroma of 2 or less are within the 
upper 10 inches of the Bt horizon. They are dominantly 
loam cr silt loam, but include subhorizons of clay loam or 
silty clay loam. The 2Btx horizons have hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. They are loam, 
silt loam, or their gravelly analog. The 2C horizons have 
hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 
4. They are loam, silt loam, sandy loam, or their gravelly 
analog. 
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Carlisle Series 


The Carlisle series consists of deep, very poorly 
drained soils in bogs and depressions within lake plains 
and outwash plains. These soils formed in organic 
materials more than 51 inches thick. Permeability is 
moderately slow to moderately rapid. Slopes are less than 
2 percent. 

Carlisle soils commonly are adjacent to Luray, Melvin, 
and Sebring soils. These soils formed in mineral material. 
Melvin soils are on flood plains. Luray and Sebring soils 
are in landscape positions similar to those of Carlisle 
soils. 

Typical pedon of Carlisle muck, about 2.1 miles 
northwest of Berlin, in Berlin Township, about 50 feet 
north and 190 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 2, 
1st quarter township, T. 9 N., Н. 6 W. (Pedon 134): 


Оа1—0 to 10 inches; black (10YR 2/1) broken face; black 
(10YR 2/1) rubbed sapric material; about 5 percent 
fiber, trace rubbed; moderate medium granular 
structure; friable; many fine and common medium 
roots; few woody fragments; estimated mineral 
content 25 percent; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Oa2—10 to 30 inches; black (10YR 2/1) broken face; 
black (10YR 2/1) rubbed sapric material; about 15 
percent fiber, 5 percent rubbed; moderate coarse 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; few woody fragments; mineral content 20 
percent; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Oa3—30 to 40 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) broken 
face; black (10YR 2/1) rubbed sapric material; about 
25 percent fiber, 10 percent rubbed; moderate coarse 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; few woody fragments; mineral content 10 
percent; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Oa4—40 to 50 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
broken face; dark reddish brown (5YR 2/2) rubbed 
sapric material; about 25 percent fiber, 10 percent 
rubbed; massive; friable; about 10 percent woody 
fragments; mineral content 10 percent; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Оа5—50 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) broken face; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) rubbed 
sapric material; about 70 percent fiber, 15 percent 
rubbed; massive; friable; about 5 percent woody 
fragments; mineral content 10 percent; slightly acid. 


Organic deposits are more than 51 inches thick. The 
subsurface and bottom tiers have hue of SYA, 7.5YR, 
10YR, or are neutral; value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 0 to 3. 
Broken faces commonly become darker upon brief 
exposure to air. The subsurface tier is dominantly sapric 
material with a rubbed fiber content of less than 16 
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percent of the organic volume. The bottom tier has 
variable amounts of woody and herbaceous layers; 
however, herbaceous fibers generally constitute the 
greater proportian. It is dominantly sapric material but 
some pedons have thin layers of hemic material. 


Centerburg Series 


The Centerburg series consists of deep, moderately 
well drained soils on glaciated uplands. These soils 
formed in loamy glacial till. Most places have a thin loess 
mantle. Permeability is moderately slow. Slopes range 
from 2 to 12 percent. 

Centerburg soils are similar to Amanda soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Amanda and Wooster soils. 
Amanda soils are well drained and are on the higher and 
more convex parts of the landscape or on the steeper 
slopes. Wooster soils are well drained, have a fragipan, 
and are on the higher and more convex parts of the 
landscape. 

Typical pedon of Centerburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, about 5 miles northwest of Holmesville, in Ripley 
Township, about 2,510 feet south and 2,375 feet west of 
the northeast corner of sec. 25, T. 18 N., R. 14 W. (Pedon 
133): 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, light gray 
(10YR 7/2) dry; moderate medium granular structure; 
friable; many fine and common medium rocts; few 
rock fragments; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bt1—9 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10 YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; common medium distinct brown (10YR 5/3) 
mottles below 14 inches; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; common fine and 
few medium roots; common distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) clay films on faces of peds; few rock 
fragments; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

В12—18 to 27 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
loam; common medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) mottles; moderate coarse prismatic structure; 
firm; few fine roots; many distinct grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; few fine black 
(10YR 2/1) stains (iron and manganese oxide); about 
8 percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Btx—27 to 36 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
clay loam; common medium distinct grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) mottles; moderate coarse prismatic 
structure; firm, slightly brittle; many distinct grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; 
common medium black (10YR 2/1) stains (iron and 
manganese oxide); about 10 percent rock fragments; 
slightly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 
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BC—36 to 45 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay 
lcam; common medium distinct grayish brown (2.5Y 
5/2) mottles; moderate coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium and coarse subangular 
blocky; firm; common fine black (10YR 2/1) stains 
(iron and manganese oxide); about 5 percent rock 
fragments; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—45 to 80 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) loam; 
common medium distinct grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) 
mottles; massive; firm; about 10 percent rock 
fragments; slight effervescence; mildly alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 54 inches in thickness. 
Rock fragments range from 0 to 10 percent in the upper 
part of the B horizon; ? to 15 percent in the lower part of 
the B horizon; and 3 to 15 percent in the C horizon. 

The Ap horizon has chroma of 2 or 3. Some pedons 
have an E horizon. The Bt and Btx horizons have hue of 
10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is 
silty clay loam, silt loam, clay loam, or loam. The C 
horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. It is loam or silt loam. 


Chili Series 


The Chili series consists of deep, well drained soils on 
outwash plains, stream terraces, and kames. These soils 
formed in stratified glacial outwash deposits. Permeability 
is moderately rapid in the subsoil and rapid in the 
substratum. Slopes range from 0 to 70 percent. 

Chili soils are similar to Bogart soils and commonly are 
adjacent to Bogart and Wooster soils. Bogart soils are 
moderately well drained and are on flats and slight rises. 
Wooster soils have less sand and gravel in the subsoil 
and have a fragipan. Wooster soils are on nearby till 
plains. 

Typical pedon of Chili loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
about 2.0 miles east-northeast of Mt. Hope, in Paint 
Township, about 1,850 feet north and 355 feet east of the 
southwest corner of sec. 5, T. 14 N., Н. 11 W. (Pedon 
129): 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; common distinct very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) organic coatings on faces of 
peds; moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine and common medium roots; trace of gravel; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—4 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine 
and common medium roots; trace of gravel; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—8 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
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structure; friable; common fine and few medium roots; 
trace of gravel; strongly acid: gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—11 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
moderate and medium coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine roots; common distinct 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; about 10 percent gravel; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt3—18 to 24 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very gravelly sandy loam; moderate coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 
common distinct brown (10YR 4/3) clay films on faces 
of peds; about 35 percent gravel; strongiy acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt4—24 to 32 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very gravelly sandy loam; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; about 40 percent gravel fragments; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt5—32 to 44 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very gravelly sandy loam; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common distinct brown 
(10YR 4/3) clay films on faces of peds; about 40 
percent gravel; strongly acid: gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—44 to 56 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very gravelly sandy loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; common distinct brown 
(10YR 4/3) clay films on gravel; about 50 percent 
coarse gravel; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—56 to 68 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very gravelly loamy sand; massive; very friable; about 
45 percent gravel; medium acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—88 to 80 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very gravelly sand; single grained; loose; about 35 
percent gravel; medium acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 40 to 70 inches. 
The amount of gravel is variable in most pedons because 
of stratification. It ranges from 0 to 30 percent in the A 
and E horizons and in the Bt horizons above a depth of 15 
inches, 15 to 50 percent in the Bt horizon between a 
depth of 15 and 40 inches, and 25 to 60 percent in the Bt 
and C horizons below a depth of 40 inches. 

The A horizon has value of 3 and chroma of 2 or 3. The 
Ap horizon has value of 4 and chroma of 3 or 4. They are 
dominantly loam but are silt loam or gravelly loam in some 
pedons. The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It commonly is loam, 
sandy loam, clay loam, sandy clay loam, or their gravelly 
or very gravelly analogs. Less commonly, the range 
includes silt loam to a depth of 24 inches. The C horizon 
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has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 
3 to 6. It typically is stratified, gravelly or very gravelly 
loamy sand or sand. 


Cidermill Series 


The Cidermill series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on stream terraces. These soils formed in a mantle of silty 
materials and in stratified glacial outwash deposils. 
Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the solum 
and rapid in the substratum. Slopes range from 0 to 6 
percent. 

Cidermili soils commonly are adjacent to Chili, 
Fitchville, and Glenford soils. Chili soils do not have the 
24- lo 36-inch mantle of silty materials and are in 
landscape positions similar to those of the Cidermill soils. 
Fitchville and Glenford soils are silty throughout the solum 
and commonly are in the slightly lower areas. Fitchville 
soils are somewhat poorly drained and Glenford soils are 
moderately well drained. 

Typical pedon of Cidermill silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, about 2.8 miles west-southwest of Nashville, in 
Knox Township, about 1,715 feet south and 1,385 feet 
west of the northeast corner of sec. 21, T. 19 N., В. 15 W. 
(Pedon 136): 


Ap—O to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) dry; moderate medium granular structure; 
friable; many fine and common medium roots; trace of 
gravel; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt1—9 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10ҮЯ 5/6) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine and few medium roots; common faint 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt coatings on faces of 
peds; few faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay 
films on faces of peds; trace of gravel; slightly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—12 to 17 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; moderate coarse and medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; common 
faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on 
faces of peds; trace of gravel; slightly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bt3—17 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate coarse and medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; common 
faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on 
faces of peds; trace of gravel; slightly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bt4—21 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; moderate coarse and medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; common faint 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; about 2 percent gravel; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 
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2Bt5—28 to 34 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) gravelly loam, 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay 
films on faces of peds; about 30 percent gravel: 
medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2816—34 to 42 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) very gravelly 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; common distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) clay films on faces of peds; about 55 percent 
gravel; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2BC—42 to 50 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very gravelly coarse sandy loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common faint 
brown (10YR 4/3) clay films on gravel; about 45 
percent gravel; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2C—50 to 80 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very gravelly coarse sandy loam; massive; very 
friable; about 45 percent gravel; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 40 to 70 inches. 
Thickness of the silty mantle ranges from 24 to 40 inches. 
The amount of gravel is variable in most pedons because 
of stratification. It ranges from 0 to 5 percent in the Ap 
and Bt horizons, 10 to 60 percent in the 2Bt horizon, and 
15 to 60 percent in the 2C horizon, except for a few, thin 
lenses that range to as much as 80 percent. 

The Ap horizon has chroma of 2 or 3. The Bt horizon 
has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 4 to 6. It is silt loam or 
silty clay loam. The 2Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 
7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It commonly 
is clay loam, loam, fine sandy loam, sandy loam, sandy 
clay loam, or their gravelly or very gravelly analogs. The 
2C horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 3 to 6. It typically is stratified with dominant 
textures of gravelly or very gravelly analogs of sandy 
loam, coarse sandy loam, loamy sand, loamy coarse 
sand, or sand; the upper part and some minor strata 
range to gravelly or very gravelly loam or its extremely 
gravelly analog. 


Coshocton Series 


The Coshocton series consists of deep, moderately 
well drained soils on unglaciated uplands. These soils 
formed in loamy colluvium and material weathered from 
thin-bedded shale, sandstone, and siltstone. Permeability 
is moderately slow or slow. Slopes range from 2 to 40 
percent. 

Coshocton soils are similar to Keene soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Gilpin, Keene, Rigley, and 
Westmoreland soils. Gilpin soils are well drained and 
moderately deep, and are on ridgetops and the upper 
side slopes. Keene soils contain less sand in the subsoil 
and are on broad ridgetops. Rigley soils are well drained, 
contain less clay in the solum, and are on ridgetops and 
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the upper side slopes. Westmoreland soils are well 
drained and are in similar landscape positions. 

Typical pedon of Cashocton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, about 2.5 miles southwest of Nashville, in Knox 
Township, about 1,960 feet west of intersection of TR 213 
and TR 446 along TR 213, then 1,915 feet north. Lot 7, 
2nd quarter township, T. 9 N., R. 9 W. (Pedon 164): 


Ap— to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) dry; moderate fine and medium granular 
structure; friable; many fine and medium roots; about 
5 percent rock fragments; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—8 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine and common medium 
roots; common faint yellowish brown (10 YR 5/6) clay 
films cn faces of peds; about 12 percent rock 
fragments; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—16 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct light brownish 
gray (*OYR 6/2) and common moderate prominent 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; many distinct to prominent gray (10YH 6/1) clay 

films on faces of peds; about 10 percent rock 

fragments; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt3 —22 to 33 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 

clay loam; common medium distinct light brownish 

gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; firm; few fine roots; many distinct to prominent 

gray (10YR 6/1) clay films on faces of peds; about 7 

percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; gradual 

smooth boundary. 

BC—33 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 

clay loam; common medium distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) and common medium prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm; common distinct 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; about 5 percent rock fragments; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

С1—42 to 48 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay loam; common 
medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; massive; firm; about 10 percent rock 
fragments; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—48 to 65 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silly clay 
loam; common medium distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and common medium distinct yellowish 
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brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; firm; about 10 
percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Cr—-65 to 70 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), soft, thin-bedded shale. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 24 to 50 inches. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 40 to 84 inches. 
Fragments of shale, siltstone, or sandstone range from 2 
to 15 percent in the upper part of the Bt horizon, 2 to 35 
percent in the lower part of the Bt and in BC horizons, and 
2 to 60 percent in the C horizon. 

The Ap horizon has chroma of 2 to 4. Some 
undisturbed pedons have A and E horizons. In the upper 
part the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. It is silty clay loam, clay loam, 
silt loam, or loam. In the lower part the Bt horizon has hue 
of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. It 
is silly clay loam, silty clay, clay loam, loam, or their 
channery analog. The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. it is silty clay loam, 
clay loam, silty clay, or their channery or very channery 
analogs. 


Euclid Series 


The Euclid series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils on low stream terraces. These soils formed 
in stratified silty deposits. Permeability is moderately slow. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Euclid soils are similar to Fitchville soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Fitchville, Lobdell, Melvin, and Orrville 
soils. Fitchville soils have an argillic horizon and are in the 
slightly higher landscape positions. Unlike Euclid soils, 
Lobdell, Melvin, and Orrville soils do not have a steady 
decrease in organic matter content with increasing depth. 
Lobdell, Melvin, and Orrville soils are on flood plains. 
Lobdell soils are moderately well drained and Melvin soils 
are poorly drained. 

Typical pedon of Euclid silt loam, occasionally flooded, 
about 2.65 miles northeast of Walnut Creek, in Walnut 
Creek Township, about 660 feet north and 1,450 feet east 
of the southwest corner of sec. 7, T. 9 N., Н. 4 W. (Pedon 
140): 


Ap—t to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bw1—9 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; many light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) coatings 
on faces of peds; common medium distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and common fine distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
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medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
medium and common fine roots; common faint brown 
(10YR 5/3) sill coatings on faces of peds in the upper 
part; few fine strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and very dark 
brown (10YR 2/2) stains (iron and manganese oxide); 
medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bw2—18 to 25 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; many light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) coatings 
on faces of peds; common medium prominent 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and few fine distinct 
brownish yellow ({0YR 6/8) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; common medium strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and very dark brown (10YR 2/2) stains (iron and 
manganese oxide); medium acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bw3—25 to 33 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam: many light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
coatings on faces of рейв; many medium and coarse 
distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common medium 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and very dark brown (10YR 
2/2) stains (iron and manganese oxide); few thin 
lenses of loam; medium acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

BC—33 to 42 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
and common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; common medium strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
very dark brown (10YR 2/2) stains (iron and 
manganese oxide); medium acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C1—42 to 67 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
and few fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; massive; firm; slightly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C2—67 to 80 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam; many coarse distinct grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) mottles; massive; firm; slightly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 35 to 55 inches. 

The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 or 
3. The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 lo 6. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. 
The C horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, 2.5Y, or is 
neutral, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 0 to 6. it is 
dominantly silt loam, silty clay loam, or loam. Some 
pedons have thin strata of fine sandy loam. 


Soil Survey 


Fairpoint Series 


The Fairpoint series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on reclaimed surface mined areas on uplands. These soils 
formed in medium acid to neutral unconsolidated regolith 
from coal surface mine operations. Permeability is 
moderately slow. Slopes range from 0 to 20 percent. 

Fairpoint soils are similar to Farmerstown soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Canfield, Coshocton, 
Westmoreland, and Wooster soils. Canfield, Coshocton, 
Westmoreland, and Wooster soils have an argillic horizon 
and are in unmined areas. Farmerstown soils are more 
acid in the substratum than the Fairpoint soils. In some 
areas Farmerstown soils have a thicker layer of topsoil 
from reconstructed natural soil material over the 
unconsolidated regolith from surface mine operations. 

Typical pedon of Fairpoint silt loam, 8 to 20 percent 
slopes, about 4.0 miles east-southeast of Walnut Creek, 
in Walnut Creek Township, about 1,055 feet south and 
1,715 feet west of the northeast corner of sec. 24, T. 9 N., 
R. 4 W. (Pedon 158): 


Ар—0 to 8 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) (70 
percent) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) (30 percent) 
silt loam, very pale brown (10YR 6/4) dry; weak 
medium granular structure; firm; common fine and 
medium roots; few rock fragments; strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

C1—8 to 12 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
extremely channery silty clay loam; massive; firm; few 
fine roots; about 70 percent shale fragments; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C2—12 to 24 inches; variegated dark gray (10YR 4/1) (90 
percent) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) (10 
percent) very channery silty clay loam; massive; firm; 
about 50 percent shale fragments; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C3—24 to 80 inches; variegated yellowish brown (10YR. 
5/4) (80 percent) and gray (10YR 5/1) (20 percent) 
very channery silty clay ioam; massive; firm; about 40 
percent shale fragments; neutral. 


The reconstructed soil ranges in thickness from 4 to 18 
inches. The depth to bedrock is more than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments make up 35 to 80 percent of the volume 
except for the Ap horizon and the upper part of the C 
horizon in some pedons. They are dominantly less than 1C 
inches in diameter, but they include some stones and 
boulders. These fragments include shale, sandstone, 
siltstone, and coal. 

The reclaimed Ар horizon (from reconstructed natural 
soil material) has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, 
and chroma of 2 to 6. It is dominantly silt loam and layers 
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of loam, clay loam, and silty clay loam in some pedons. It 
is 4 to 12 inches thick. The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 
SY, or is neutral; value of 3 to 6 and chroma of Oto 8. It 
commonly is very channery or extremely channery silty 
clay loam, clay loam, silt loam, or loam; but in some 
pedons in the upper part it is loam, silt loam, clay loam, or 
silty clay loam. 


Farmerstown Series 


The Farmerstown series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on reclaimed surfaced mined areas on uplands. 
These soils formed in a blanket of natural soil material 20 
to 40 inches thick that had been excavated prior to 
surface mine operations, stockpiled, and later 
reconstructed over acid, unconsolidated regolith from coal 
surface mine operations. Permeability is moderately slow 
or slow. Slopes range from 0 to 20 percent. 

Farmerstown soils are similar to Fairpoint soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Coshocton, Gilpin, Rigley, and 
Westmoreland soils. In reclaimed areas Fairpoint soils 
have only 4 to 20 inches of reconstructed natural soil 
material over unconsolidated regolith from surface mine 
operations. Farmerstown soils have 20 to 40 inches of 
reconstructed natural soil material. Also, Fairpoint soils 
are less acid in the substratum than Farmerstown soils. 
Coshocton, Gilpin, Rigley, and Westmoreland soils have 
an argillic horizon and are in unmined areas. 

Typical pedon of Farmerstown silt loam, 8 to 20 percent 
slopes, about 0.9 miles north-northwest of Farmerstown, 
in Clark Township, about 2,245 feet south and 290 feet 
west of the northeast corner of sec. 9, T. 8 N., А. 5 W. 
(Pedon 155): 


Ap— to 9 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; weak 
medium granular structure in the upper 4 inches and 
massive below; friable; many fine and medium rcots; 
&bout 5 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

C1—9 to 14 inches; variegated yellowish brown (10YR 5/4 
and 5/6) (90 percent) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
(10 percent) loam; massive; firm; common fine and 
few medium roots; about 12 percent rock fragments; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—14 to 23 inches; variegated yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4 and 5/6) (90 percent) and grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) (10 percent) loam; massive; very firm, 
compacted; about 10 percent rock fragments; very 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2C3—23 to 32 inches; variegated dark gray (10YR 4/1) 
{80 percent) dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) (15 
percent) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) (5 percent) 
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very channery silt loam; massive; very firm, 
compacted; about 40 percent rock fragments (35 
percent shale and 5 percent sandstone); extremely 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2C4—22 to 48 inches; variegated dark gray (10YR 4/1) 
(85 percent) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) (15 
percent) very channery silt loam; massive; very firm; 
about 50 percent rock fragments (40 percent shale, 5 
percent coal, 5 percent sandstone); very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

2C5—48 to 80 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very channery silt loarn; massive; firm; about 45 
percent rock fragments (shale); very strongly acid. 


The reconstructed soil ranges in thickness from 20 to 
40 inches. Rock fragments make up 0 to 25 percent of the 
volume of the C horizon and 15 to 80 percent in horizons 
of the 2C horizon. They are dominantly less than 10 
inches in diarneter, but they include some stones and 
boulders. These fragments include shale, sandstone, 
siltstone, and coal. 

The reclaimed Ap horizon (in topsoil from 
reconstructed natural soil material) has hue of 7.5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. It is dominantly 
silt loam, but includes loam, sandy loam, clay loam, or 
Silty clay loam. The reclaimed C horizon (from 
reconstructed natural soil material) has hue of 7.5 YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. It is silt loam, 
loam, sandy loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. In some 
pedons the lower part of the C horizon contains a 
channery analog of various fine earth textures. The 2C 
horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 5Y, or is neutral, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of О to б. It is channery, very channery, or 
extremely channery silt loam, loam, silty clay loam, or clay 
loam. 


Fitchville Series 


The Fitchville series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils on terraces along streams and on lake 
plains. These soils formed in glacial meltwater deposits 
having a high content of sili. Permeability is moderately 
slow. Slopes range from 0 to 6 percent. 

Fitchville soils are similar to Euclid soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Euclid, Glenford, and Sebring soils. Euclid 
soils have a cambic horizon and are in slightly lower 
landscape positions. Glenford soils are moderately well 
drained, and Sebring scils are poorly drained. Glenford 
soils are in slightly higher landscape positions. Sebring 
soils are in slightly lower landscape positions than 
Fitchville soils. 

Typical pedon of Fitchville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, about 3.2 miles northeast of Walnut Creek, in 
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Walnut Creek Township, about 1,520 feet north and 1,255 


feet west of the southeast corner of sec. 7, T. 9 N., R. 4 W. 


(Pedon 141): 


Ар—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; many fine and common 
medium roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

BE—7 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
common distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3} silt coatings 
on faces of peds; common medium distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and common fine distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky and angular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; medium acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—13 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; many grayish brown (10YR 5/2) coatings 
on faces of peds; common medium prominent light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2), common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), and few medium distinct 
strong brown (7.5 YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting lo moderate medium 
angular blocky; firm; common fine roots; many 
prominent grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—21 to 27 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; many grayish brown (10YR 5/2) coatings 
on faces of peds; many medium prominent grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) and common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
angular blocky; firm; common fine roots; many 
prominent grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

BI3—27 to 33 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; many grayish brown (10YR 5/2) coatings 
оп faces of peds; many medium prominent light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and common medium 
cistinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; firm: 
few fine roots; many prominent grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) clay films on faces of peds; medium acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

ВС—33 to 40 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium prominent yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) and common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few 
distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces 
of peds; slightly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg—40 to 55 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
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loam; common medium prominent yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10 YR 5/4) mottles; massive; friable; neutral; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C—55 to 80 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; 
many medium and coarse, prominent light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; massive; friable; neutral. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 30 to 70 inches. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR and value of 4 
or 5. The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5Y to 7.5YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 1 to 6. It is silty clay loam or silt loam. 
The C and Cg horizons have hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. They are dominantly silt 
foam or silty clay loam and some thin strata of loam, fine 
sandy loam, clay loam, silty clay, or lenses of very fine 
sand or fine sand. 


Gilpin Series 


The Gilpin series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on unglaciated uplands. These soils formed 
in material weathered from siltstone or interbedded shale, 
siltstone, and fine grained sandstone. Permeability is 
moderate. Slopes range from 3 to 15 percent. 

Gilpin soils are similar to Loudonville, Mechanicsburg, 
and Westmoreland soils, and commonly are adjacent to 
Brownsville, Coshocton, and Westmoreland soils. 
Coshocton soils are moderately well drained. Loudonville 
and Mechanicsburg soils have glacial till in the upper part 
of the solum. Brownsville, Coshocton, Mechanicsburg, 
and Westmoreland soils are deep. Coshocton soils are in 
landscape positions similar to those of the Gilpin soils. 
Brownsville and Westmoreland soils are on the lower side 
slopes. 

Typical pedon of Gilpin silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, about 4.1 miles southeast of Loudonville, in Knox 
Township, about 1,250 feet south and 500 feet west of the 
northeast corner of sec. 30, T. 19 N., R. 15 W. (Редот 
082): 


Ар—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) dry; weak fine and medium granular 
structure; friable; common fine and few coarse roots; 
about 10 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—9 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) channery 
silt loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure: firm; few fine roots; common distinct dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; about 
20 percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
channery silty clay loam; moderate medium 
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subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few 
distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; about 35 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt3—22 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
channery silt loam; moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few 
distinct reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; about 20 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C—28 to 34 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) extremely 
channery silt loam; massive; friable; few fine roots; 
about 75 percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

R—34 to 36 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fractured 
siltstone bedrock. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 18 to 36 inches. 
The depth to bedrock is 20 to 40 inches. Rock fragments 
range from 10 to 40 percent in the Bt horizon and 30 to 90 
percent in the C horizon. 

The Ap horizon has chroma of 2 to 4. It is dominantly 
silt loam, but it is channery silt loam in some pedons. The 
Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 4 to 6. It is loam, silt loam, silty clay loam, or 
their channery or very channery analogs. The C horizon, if 
it occurs, has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 4 to 6. It is channery, very channery, or 
extremely channery loam, silt loam, or silty clay loam. 


Glenford Series 


The Glenford series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained scils on terraces along streams and on lake 
plains. A few areas are on outwash plains. These soils 
formed in silty, glaciolacustrine deposits. Permeability is 
moderately slow. Slopes range from 0 to 12 percent. 

Glenford soils commonly are adjacent to Fitchville, 
Luray, and Sebring soils. Fitchville soils are somewhat 
poorly drained and are in slightly lower areas. Luray soils 
are very poorly drained and are in low areas and 
depressions. Sebring soils are poorly drained and typically 
are on broad flats at lower elevations. 

Typical pedon of Glenford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, about 3.5 miles northeast of Winesburg, in Paint 
Township, about 2,440 feet south and 1,190 feet west of 
the northeast corner of sec. 25, T. 15 N., R. 11 W. (Pedon 
131): 


Ap— to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, light gray 
(10YR 7/2) dry; moderate medium granular structure; 
friable; many fine and medium roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 
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Bt1—8 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; 
moderate coarse and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine and few medium roots; 
common distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—13 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; common medium prominent grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) mottles; moderate coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate coarse and medium 
angular blocky; firm; common fine roots; common 
distinct brown (10YR 5/3) and dark yellowish brown 
(10 YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

BI3—21 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; common medium prominent grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) mottles; moderate coarse prismatic 
structure; firm; few fine roots; many distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay films on faces of peds; 
common medium and coarse black (10YR 2/1) stains 
{iron and manganese oxide); very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt4—28 to 34 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; common medium prominent grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) mottles; moderate coarse prismatic 
structure; very firm; many distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) clay films on faces of peds; common 
medium and coarse black (10YR 2/1) stains (iron and 
manganese oxide); medium acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

BC—34 to 44 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; common medium prominent grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure parting to weak thick platy; firm; common 
distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay films on 
faces of peds; common medium and coarse black 
(10YR 2/1) stains (iron and manganese oxide); 
medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—44 to 58 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; common medium prominent grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; massive; firm; common 
medium and coarse black (10YR 2/1) stains (iron 
and manganese oxide); neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—58 to 80 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and few medium distinct grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) mottles; massive; firm; neutral. 


The solurn ranges in thickness from 30 to 60 Inches. 
Rock fragments, generally absent, range to as much as 3 
percent in the BC horizon and to as much as 5 percent in 
the C horizon. 
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The Ap horizon has chroma of 2 or 3. The Bt horizon 
has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 3 to 6; mottles with chroma of 2 or less are within the 
upper 10 inches of the Bt horizon. It is silly clay loam or 
silt loam. The C horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma 
of 3 to 6. It is dominantly stratified silt loam and silty clay 
loam, but includes thin strata of loam, fine sandy loam, 
silty clay, and lenses of very fine and fine sand. 


Hazleton Series 


The Hazleton series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on unglaciated uplands. These soils formed in colluvium 
and material weathered from acid gray and brown 
sandstone. Permeability is moderately rapid or rapid. 
Slopes range from 8 to 70 percent. 

Hazleton soils are similar to Berks and Brownsville 
soils and commonly are adjacent to Gilpin, Rigley, and 
Westmoreland soils. Berks soils are moderately deep. 
Brownsville soils have a lower content of medium and 
coarse sand and a higher content of clay, fine sand, and 
silt. Gilpin, Rigley, and Westmoreland soils have an 
argillic horizon. Also, Gilpin soils are moderately deep. 
Gilpin, Rigley, and Westmoreland soils are on ridgetops 
and the upper side slopes above Hazleton soils. Berks 
and Brownsville soils are in landscape positions similar 
to Hazleton soils. In places Westmoreland soils also 
are in landscape positions similar to those of Hazleton 
soils. 

Typical pedon of Hazleton loam, 25 to 70 percent 
slopes, very bouldery, about 2.1 miles southwest of 
Charm, in Mechanic Township, about 160 feet south and 
820 feet east of the northwest corner of sec. 11, T. 8 N., 
R. 6 W. (Pedon 160): 


Oi—2 inches to 1 inch; deciduous leaf litter. 

Oa—1 inch to 0; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) decomposed 
deciduous leaf litter. 

A—O to З inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam, 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; about 10 percent rock fragments; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw1—3 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) channery foam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
many fine and medium roots; about 30 percent rock 
fragments; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—6 to 12 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very channery sandy loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine and medium 
roots; about 45 percent rock fragments; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. N 

Bw3—12 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
channery sandy loam; weak medium subangular 
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blocky structure; friable; common fine and medium 
roots; about 45 percent rock fragments; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bw4—18 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
channery sandy loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine and medium 
roots; about 40 percent rock fragments; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw5—30 to 35 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
channery loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; about 40 percent rock 
fragments; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C—35 to 50 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
channery loam; massive; friable; about 40 percent 
rock fragments; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

R—50 to 54 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) hard, fine 
grained sandstone. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 25 to 50 inches. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 40 to 72 inches or 
more. Rock fragments range from 15 to 70 percent in the 
individual horizons of the Bw horizon and from 35 to 80 
percent in the C horizon. 

The A horizon has value of 2 to 4 and chroma of 1 or 2. 
The A horizon is dominantly loam, but in some pedons it 
is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, channery loam, or 
channery sandy loam. Some pedons have an Ap or E 
horizon. The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. It is loam, fine sandy 
loam, or sandy loam in the fine earth fraction. The C 
horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 3 to B. It ranges from loam to loamy sand in the 
fine-earth fraction. 


Keene Series 


The Keene series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils on unglaciated uplands. These soils formed 
in a mantle of silty material and in the underlying material 
weathered from shale and siltstone. Permeability is 
moderately slow or slow. Slopes range from 2 to 6 
percent. 

Keene soils are similar to Coshocton soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Coshocton and Westrnoreland 
soils. Coshocton and Westmoreland soils contain more 
sand in the subsoil and are on the lower side slopes. 

Typical pedon of Keene silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
about 3 miles south of Millersburg, in Mechanic Township, 
about 2,565 feet north and 1,500 feet east of the 
southwest corner of sec. 10, T. 8 N., R. 7 W. (Pedon 115): 


Ap—O to 10 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate medium granular 
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structure; friable; common fine and few medium roots; 
few rock fragments; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bt1—10 to 17 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; common distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
coatings on faces of peds; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few distinct 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; few rock fragments; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—17 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; common fine prominent light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate medium and coarse 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 
common distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay 
films on faces of peds; few rock fragments; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt3—20 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; common fine prominent light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; firm; few fine roots; many distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay films on faces of 
prisms; about 5 percent weathered siltstone and 
sandstone fragments; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary, 

2Bt4—26 to 37 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4} silty 
clay loam; common medium cistinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; common distinct 
brown (10YR 5/3) clay films on faces of peds; 
common fine black (10YR 2/1) stains (iron and 
manganese oxide); about 10 percent weathered 
siltstone and sandstone fragments; very strongly acid; 
Clear wavy boundary. 

2BC1—37 to 51 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty 
clay loam; common fine prominent gray (N 6/0) 
mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
firm; common distinct gray (10YR 6/1) clay films on 
faces of peds; about 5 percent weathered siltstone 
and sandstone fragments; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2BC2—51 to 57 inches; yellowish brown (*OYR 5/4) 
channery clay loam; weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm; about 25 percent weathered siltstone 
and sandstone fragments; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2C—57 to 76 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
channery silty clay loam; common medium prominent 
gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; massive; firm; about 15 
percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

28—76 to 78 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
fractured siltstone. 
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The solum ranges in thickness from 30 to 60 inches. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 40 to 84 inches. 
Siltstone and sandstone fragments range from 0 to 5 
percent in the Bt horizon, 5 to 15 percent in the 2Bt 
horizon, and 5 to 35 percent in the 2BC and 2C horizons. 

The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 or 
3. Some pedons have an E horizon. The Bt horizon has 
hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 
6. It is silty clay loam or silt loam. The 2Bt horizon has hue 
of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 
to 6. It is silty clay loam or silty clay. The 2C horizon has 
hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 to 4. 
It is silty clay loam, silty clay, clay loam, or their channery 
analog. 


Killbuck Series 


The Killbuck series consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils on the lower and wetter parts of flood plains. These 
soils formed in recent alluvium overlying a buried soil that 
has a dark surface horizon. Permeability is moderately 
slow. Slopes range from О to 2 percent. 

These soils have a darker colored surface layer than is 
definitive for the Killbuck series. This difference, however, 
does not affect the use or behavior of the soils. 

Killbuck scils are similar to Melvin soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Luray and Melvin soils. Luray and Melvin 
soils dc not have a buried soil and are in landscape 
positions similar to those of Killbuck soils. 

Typical pedon of Killbuck silt loam, frequently flooded, 
about 0.3 miles west of Big Prairie, in Ripley Township, 
about 50 feet south and 1,585 feet east of the northwest 
corner of sec. 30, T. 18 N., R. 14 W. (Pedon 163): 


Ap— to 9 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate fine 
and medium granular structure; friable; many fine and 
medium roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg—9 to 17 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; 
common medium prominent dark red (2.5YR 3/4) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Ab—17 to 27 inches; black (N 2/0) silty clay loam; many 
very dark gray (N 3/0) coatings on faces of peds; 
common fine prominent dark red (2.5YR 3/4) mottles 
around roots; weak coarse prismatic structure parting 
to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; few fine 
roots; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bgb1—27 to 38 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; 
many gray (N 5/0) and few very dark gray (N 3/0) 
coatings on faces of peds; common medium and 
coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
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mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; slightly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

2802—38 to 48 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; 
common distinct gray (N 5/0) coatings on faces of 
peds; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) and common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2Cg—48 to 80 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay 
loam; common fine prominent strong brown (7.5ҮА 
5/6) and common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10ҮЯ 5/4) mottles; massive; firm; slightly acid. 


The silty alluvium overlying the 2Ab horizon of the 
buried soil is 15 to 30 inches thick. Coarse fragments are 
less than 2 percent in the Bg horizon and less than 10 
percent in the 2Ab, 2Bgb, and 2Cg horizons. 

The Ap horizon has value of 3 or 4 and chroma of 1 or 
2. The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or is neutral, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 0 to 2. It is dominantly silt 
loam or silty clay loam but includes thin strata of fine 
sandy loam or very fine sandy loam. The 2Ab horizon 
has hue of 10YR or is neutral, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 0 to 2. It is silt loam, silty clay loam, or silty clay. 
The 2Bgb and 2Cg horizons have hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, 5Y, 
or are neutral, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of O to 2. 
Textures are variable but commonly are silty clay loam ог 
sill loam. 


Lobdell Series 


The Lobdell series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils on the higher parts of flood plains. These 
soils formed in loamy alluvium. Permeability is moderate. 
Slopes range from О to 2 percent. 

Lobdell soils are similar to Tioga soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Melvin, Orrville, and Tioga soils. Melvin 
soils are poorly drained. Orrville soils are somewhat 
poorly drained. Tioga soils are well drained. Melvin and 
Orrville soils are in slightly lower positions on the flood 
plains. Tioga soils are in the slightly higher areas than 
Lobdell soils. 

Typical pedon of Lobdell silt loam, occasionally flooded, 
about 1.7 miles west-southwest of Farmerstown, in Clark 
Township, about 600 feet south and 2,400 feet west of the 
northeast corner of sec. 18, T. 8 N., R. 5 W. (Pedon 151): 


Ap—O to 12 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt foam, light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; common distinct dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) organic coatings on faces of 
peds; moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
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few fine and medium roots; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bw1—12 to 18 inches; brown (10 YR 4/3) silt loam; 
common fine distinct brown (10 YR 5/3) motlles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; tew fine 
and medium roots; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bw2—18 to 26 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; many 
medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine and medium roots; slightly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Cg1—26 to 37 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4), common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), and common fine prominent yellowish red (SYR 
4/6) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Cg2—37 to 42 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy loam; common fine distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; 
thin bands of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) loamy sand; 
strongly acid: gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg3—42 to 48 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; common fine distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; friable; few fine roots; medium acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C1—48 to 58 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; many medium prominent light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; massive; firm; common medium 
very dark brown (10YR 2/2) and red (2.5YR 4/6) 
stains (iron and manganese oxide); strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C2—58 to 68 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium prominent light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; massive; firm; common 
medium very dark brown (10YR 2/2) and red (2.5YR 
4/6) stains (iron and manganese oxide); strongly acid; 
ciear smooth boundary. 

Cg—68 to 80 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) (60 percent), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) (25 percent), and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) (15 percent) sandy clay loam; 
massive; firm; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 24 to 50 inches. 
Coarse fragments make up from 0 to 15 percent of the 
Bw and C horizons. 

The Ap horizon has value of 3 or 4 and chroma of 2 or 
3. It is dominantly silt loam but is loam in some pedons. 
The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 2.5Y, value of 
4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is mainly silt loam or loam, 
but is sandy loam in some pedons. The C and Cg 
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horizons have hue of 10 YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 4 to 6, 
and chroma of 1 to 6. They are stratified with textures of 
silt loam, loam, sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or clay 
loam. 


Loudonville Series 


The Loudonville series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils on glaciated uplands. These soils 
formed in glacial till and the underlying material weathered 
from sandstone, siltstone, or shale. Permeability is 
moderate. Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent. 

Loudonville soils are similar to Gilpin, Mechanicsburg, 
and Westmoreland soils and commonly are adjacent to 
Canfield and Wooster soils. Gilpin and Westmoreland soils 
formed in residuum and do not have rounded rock 
fragments. Canfield, Mechanicsburg, and Wooster soils 
are deep. Canfield soils are moderately well drained. 
Canfield and Wooster soils have a fragipan. Canfield, 
Mechanicsburg, and Wooster soils are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Loudonville soils. 

Typical pedon of Loudonville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, about 3.4 miles northeast of Winesburg, in Paint 
Township, about 975 feet north and 1,545 feet west of the 
southeast corner of sec. 25, T. 15 N., R. 11 W. (Pedon 
159): 


Ар—0 to 8 inches; brown (10ҮП 4/3) silt loam, light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; moderate fine and 
medium granular structure; friable; many fine and 
medium roots; about 5 percent rock fragments; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BA—8 to 12 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; tew distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) organic 
coatings on faces of peds; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine and medium 
roots; few rock fragments; medium acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—12 to 18 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; common distinct dark brown 
(10YR 4/3) clay films on faces of peds; few rock 
fragments; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 24 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; common distinct dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) clay films on faces of peds; about 5 
percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2BC—24 to 33 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very channery loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few distinct dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) clay films on faces cf peds; about 
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55 percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

2R—33 to 36 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) hard, massive, 
fine grained sandstone. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 20 to 40 inches. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Rock 
fragments typically increase with depth and range from 2 
to 25 percent in the Bt horizon and 10 to 60 percent in the 
2C horizon. 

The Ap horizon has color chroma of 2 or 3. It is 
dominantly silt loam, but in some pedons it is loam. Some 
pedons have A and E horizons. The Bt horizon has hue of 
7.5YR or 1CYR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is 
loam, silt loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, or their 
channery analog. Some pedons have a 2C horizon. 


Luray Series 


The Luray series consists of deep, very poorly drained 
soils on lake plains, outwash plains, and till plains. These 
soils formed in silty lacustrine material or slack water 
sediments. Permeability is moderately slow. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

These soils have less clay movement in the subsoil 
than is definitive for the Luray series. This difference, 
however, does not alter the usefulness or behavior of the 
soils. 

Luray soils commonly are adjacent to Carlisle, 
Fitchville, Killbuck, and Sebring soils. Carlisle soils have 
organic material in the solum and are in bogs and 
depressions. Fitchville and Sebring soils have a lighter 
colored surface layer and are on the higher and more 
convex parts of the landscape. Killbuck soils have recent 
alluvium over a buried soil and are on flood plains. 

Typical pedon of Luray silty clay loam, about 2 miles 
northeast of Loudonville, in Washington Township, about 
1,600 feet south and 400 feet west of the northeast corner 
of sec. 31, T. 20 N., R. 15 W. (Pedon 084): 


Ар—0 to 8 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, gray 
(10YR 5/1) dry; moderate fine and medium granular 
structure; friable; common fine roots; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

A—8 to 11 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, gray 
(10YR 5/1) dry; moderate medium subangular blocky 
Structure; firm; few fine roots; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BA—11 to 15 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay 
loam, gray (10YR 5/1) dry; common fine distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to strong fine 
subangular blocky; firm; few fine roots; thin strata of 
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very fine sandy loam; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bg1—15 to 20 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate fine subangular blocky; 
firm; few fine roots; few distinct very dark gray (N 3/0) 
organic stains on faces of peds; slightly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bg2—20 to 27 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; firm; thin 
strata of very fine sandy loam; slightly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

BCg—27 to 34 inches; gray (1ОҮВ 5/1) silty clay loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and common medium cistinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—34 to 51 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam; many coarse distinct gray (10YR 5/1) and few 
fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) motiles; 
massive; firm; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg—51 to 62 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) stratified silt loam 
and very fine sandy loam; common fine prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; 
Slightly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 30 to 48 inches. 
The moltic epipedon ranges in thickness from 10 to 18 
inches. Rock fragments are only in the C horizon, where 
they make up О to 2 percent of the volume. 

The Ap and A horizons have value of 2 or 3 and 
chroma of 1 or 2. They are dominantly silty clay loam, but 
include mucky silt loam and silt loam. The Bg horizon has 
hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, 5Y or is neutral, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 0 to 2. It is silty clay loam or silt loam. The C 
horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, 5Y or is neutral, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 0 to 6, It is mainly silt loam or silty 
clay loam and commonly has thin strata of loam, very fine 
sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. 


Mechanicsburg Series 


The Mechanicsburg series consists of deep, well 
drained soils on glaciated uplands. These soils formed in 
glacial till and in residuum of the underlying, fractured 
siltstone and fine grained sandstone. Permeability is 
moderate. Slopes range from 6 to 18 percent. 

Mechanicsburg soils are similar to Gilpin, Loudonville, 
and Westmoreland soils and commonly are adjacent to 
Canfield and Wooster soils. Gilpin and Loudonville soils 
are moderately deep. Canfield soils are moderately well 
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drained. Gilpin and Westmoreland soils formed in 
residuum and do not have rounded coarse fragments 
Canfield and Wooster soils have a fragipan. Cantield and 
Wooster soils are in landscape positions similar to those 
of the Mechanicsburg soils. 

Typical pedon of Mechanicsburg silt loam, 6 to 12 
percent slopes, about 3.5 miles west of Nashville, in 
Washington Township, about 2,110 feet north and 210 feet 
west of the southeast corner of sec. 17, T. 19 N., Н. 15 W. 
(Pedon 138): 


Ap— to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) sill loam, light gray 
(10 YR 7/2) dry; moderate fine and medium granular 
structure; friable: common fine and medium roots; 
about 2 percent rock fragments; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

BA—9 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt laam; 
common distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) organic 
coatings on faces of peds; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine and 
medium roots; about 2 percent rock fragments; 
Slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—13 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine and medium roots; common 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10 YR 4/4) clay films on 
faces of peds; about 5 percent rock fragments; 
medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—23 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; common distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; about 10 
percent rock fragments; medium acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt3—30 to 40 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; common distinct dark brown 
(10YR 4/3) clay films on faces of peds; about 10 
percent rock fragments; medium acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt4—40 to 48 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
moderate coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) clay films on faces of peds; about 12 percent rock 
fragments; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2BC—48 to 58 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
channery loam; few fine distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; massive with vertical seams; 
friable; few fine roots; common distinct light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay films on vertical faces; about 15 
percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

2C—58 to 64 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
exiremely channery loam; common medium distinct 
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grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) and few fine prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; 
few fine roots; about 65 percent rock fragments; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2R—64 to 66 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
fractured, fine grained sandstone. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 40 to 60 inches. 
The depth to material weathered from fractured bedrock is 
30 to 50 inches, The depth to bedrock ranges from 40 to 
72 inches. Rock fragments (rounded) range from 0 to 10 
percent in the Ap horizon and from 1 to 20 percent in the 
Bt horizon. Thin, flat fragments of siltstone and fine 
grained sandstone make up from 2 to 50 percent in the 
2BC horizon and from 60 to 30 percent in the 2C horizon. 

The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 or 
3. The A and E horizons are present in some pedons. The 
Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It is loam, silt loam, clay loam, silly clay 
loam, or their gravelly analog. The 2C horizon has hue of 
7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 
4. It is extremely channery loam or silt loam. 


Melvin Series 


The Melvin series consists of deep, poorly drained soils 
on the lowest and wettest parts of the flood plains. These 
soils formed in alluvium. Permeability is moderate. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Melvin soils are similar to Killbuck soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Carlisle, Euclid, Killbuck, Lobdeil, and 
Ortville soils. Carlisle soils formed in organic materials 
and are in bogs and depressions. Euclid and Orrville soils 
are somewhat poorly drained and Lobdell soils are 
moderately well drained. These three soils are on higher 
and more convex parts of the landscape. Killbuck soils 
consist of alluvium over a dark buried soil and are in 
Similar landscape positions. 

Typical pedon of Melvin silt loam, frequently flooded, 
about 1.5 miles south of Holmesville, in Prairie Township, 
about 530 feet south and 1,320 feet west of the northeast 
corner of sec. 15, T. 13 N., Н. 13 W. (Pedon 053): 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt loam, 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) dry; few fine prominent 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) motiles; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; many very fine and fine 
roots; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bg1—8 to 31 inches; dark gray (№ 4/0) silt loam; few fine 
prominent olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) mottles in the upper 
part; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bg2—31 to 44 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay 
loam; many medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) and many medium prominent dark brown 
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(7.5YR 4/4) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Cg1—44 to 58 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) very 
fine sandy loam; common medium distinct light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/4) and common medium prominent 
greenish gray (5B 6/1) motties; massive; friable; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg2—58 to 76 inches; dark gray (N 4/0) loamy very fine 
sand; massive; very friable; slightly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 30 to 48 inches. 
The content of coarse fragments ranges from 0 to 5 
percent above a depth of 40 inches and from 0 to 20 
percent below that depth. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chrorna of 1 to 3. The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR, 
2.5Y, 5Y, or is neutral, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 0 to 
2. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. The Cg horizon has 
colors similar to those of the Bg horizon. It is silt loam or 
silty clay loam, except below a depth of 40 inches it is 
stratified with very fine sandy loam, loamy very fine sand, 
sandy loam, loam, or their gravelly analog. 


Orrville Series 


The Orrville series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils on flood plains. These soils formed in loamy 
alluvium. Permeability is moderate. Slopes range from 0 to 
2 percent. 

Orrville soils commonly are adjacent to Lobdell, Melvin, 
and Tioga soils. Melvin soils are poorly drained and are in 
sligntly lower areas. Lobdell soils are moderately well 
drained; Tioga soils are well drained. Lobdel! and Tioga 
soils are in slightly higher areas on flood plains. 

‘Typical pedon of Orrville silt loam, occasionally flooded, 
about 0.75 miles northwest of Millersburg, in Hardy 
Township, about 265 feet south and 165 feet east of the 
northwest corner of sec. 12, T. 9 N., В. 7 W. (Pedon 043): 


Ар—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; few fire faint 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moitles; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; common fine roots; slightly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bw—7 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
common dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) coatings on 
faces of peds; common fine distinct dark grayish 
brown (10 YR 4/2) and few fine prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; medium acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bg1—18 to 21 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
common dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) coatings on 
facas of peds; few fine prominent strong brown 
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(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; medium acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bg2—21 to 26 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) móttles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg1—26 to 37 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; many coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) and common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; massive; friable; thin strata of fine sandy 
loam; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg2—37 to 42 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) and few fine prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg3—42 to 80 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam; 
many medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; massive; friable; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 24 to 50 inches. 
Gravel content ranges from 0 to 15 percent in the B 
horizon and 0 to 25 percent in the C horizon. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 or 
4, and chroma of 2. It is dominantly silt loam, but in some 
pedons it is loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. The B 
horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, 5Y, or is neutral, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 0 to 6. It has common or many 
mottles. The B horizon commonly is silt loam or loam and 
less commonly silty clay loam or clay loam. The C horizon 
has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, 5Y or is neutral, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 0 to 6. It has common or many mottles. It 
is dominantly silt loam, loam, or sandy loam, but below a 
depth of 40 inches it includes loamy sand or its gravelly 
‘analog and thin layers of silty clay loam or clay loam. 


Ravenna Series 


The Ravenna series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils on glaciated uplands. These soils formed 
mainly in low-lime glacial till, but some areas have a thin 
loess mantle. Ravenna soils have a fragipan. Permeability 
is moderate above the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. 
Slopes range from 0 to 6 percent. 

Ravenna soils commonly are adjacent to Canfield and 
Wooster soils. Canfield soils are moderately well drained 
and are on slight rises. Wooster soils are well drained 
and are on higher and more convex parts of the 
landscape. 

Typical pedon of Ravenna silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, about 1.0 mile east of Mt. Hope, in Paint 
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Township, about 800 feet south and 475 feet east of the 
northwest corner of sec. 7, T. 14 N., R. 11 W. (Pedon 
116): 


Oi—4 inch to 0; deciduous leaf litter. 

A—O to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; common fine and few 
medium roots; few coarse fragments; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—3 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam; common faint 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt coatings on faces of 
peds; common medium faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and few medium roots; 
about 10 percent coarse fragments; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BE—7 to 18 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam; many distinct 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt coatings on faces of 
peds; common medium faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine roots; about 10 percent 
coarse fragments; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt—18 to 22 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) gravelly loam; 
many faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt coatings on 
faces of peds; common fine prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) and many fine faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine roots; common faint 
brown (10YR 4/3) clay films on faces of peds; about 
20 percent coarse fragments; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Btx—22 to 45 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly 
loam; common medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate very coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate coarse platy; very firm, brittle; few fine roots 
along prism faces; many distinct gray (10YR 5/1) clay 
films on vertical faces of prisms; common fine very 
dark brown (10YR 2/2) stains (iron and manganese 
oxide); about 15 percent coarse fragments; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—45 to 55 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; few fine distinct gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; about 10 
percent coarse fragments; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C—55 to 80 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) loam; few 
medium prominent grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
massive; friable; about 10 percent coarse fragments; 
medium acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 40 to 80 inches. 
The depth to the top of the fragipan ranges from 14 to 30 
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inches. The content of coarse fragments ranges from 2 to 
25 percent throughout the soil below the A horizon. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 
3 to 5, and chroma of 1 to 3. It is dominantly silt loam, but 
in some pedons it is loam. The Bt horizon has hue of 
7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 
6. It is foam, silt loam, or their gravelly analog. The Btx 
and C horizons have hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 3 or 4. They are loam, silt loam, sandy 
loam, or their gravelly analog. 


Rigley Series 


The Rigley series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on unglaciated uplands. These soils formed in residuum or 
in colluvium and residuum primarily from sandstone and 
siltstone with small amounts of shale. Permeability is 
moderately rapid. Slopes range from 3 to 25 percent. 

Rigley soils commonly are adjacent to Coshocton, 
Gilpin, Hazleton, and Westmoreland soils. Coshocton, 
Gilpin, and Westmoreland soils contain more clay in the 
subsoil and commonly are below the Rigley soils on the 
landscape. Hazleton soils have a cambic horizon and a 
higher content of rock fragments in the lower part of the 
subsoil and are in landscape positions similar to those of 
Rigley soils. 

Typical pedon of Rigley sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, about 2.6 miles south-southeast of Charm, in 
Clark Township, about 2,205 feet south and 1,410 feet 
west of the northeast corner of sec. 17, T. B N., R. 5 W. 
(Pedon 166): 


Oi—1 inch to 0; deciduous leaf litter. 

A—9 to З inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; about 10 percent sandstone fragments; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—3 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; 
weak thick platy structure parting to weak medium 
subangular blocky; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; about 10 percent sandstone fragments; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—8 to 15 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
common faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt coatings 
on faces of peds; moderate coarse subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many fine and medium roots; few 
distinct brown (7.5YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; 
about 10 percent sandstone fragments; extremely 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—15 to 24 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) channery sandy 
loam; few faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
coatings on faces of peds; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; common fine and 
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medium roots; common distinct brown (7.5YR 4/2) 
clay films on faces of peds; about 25 percent 
sandstone fragments; extremely acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt3—24 to 33 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) channery sandy 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; common fine and medium roots; common 
distinct brown (7.5 YR 4/2) clay films оп faces of peds; 
about 25 percent sandstone fragments; extremely 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt4—38 to 45 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) channery sandy 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine and medium roots; common distinct 
brown (7.5YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; 
common, extremely coarse, irregularly shaped, very 
hard concretions of iron end manganese oxide; about 
25 percent sandstone fragments; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

BC—45 to 56 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) channery 
sandy loam; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine and medium roots; few distinct dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; about 15 percent sandstone fragments; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

С—56 to 78 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) channery 
sandy loam; massive; friable; about 20 percent 
sandstone fragments, extremely acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

2Cr—78 to B4 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) thin-bedded shale. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 40 to 60 inches. 
The depth to bedrock is more than 60 inches. Rock 
fragments range from 5 to 35 percent by volume in the Bt 
horizon and from 20 to 70 percent in the C horizon. 

The A horizon has value of 3 to 5 and chroma of 2 or 3. 
It commonly is sandy loam, but includes fine sandy loam, 
loam, or their channery analog. Some pedons have an Ap 
horizon. The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to B. It is sandy loam, loam, or 
their channery analog. The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 
7.5YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is 
channery, very channery, extremely channery, адау, very 
flaggy, or extremely ‘laggy sandy loam, loam, or sandy 
clay loam. 


Schaffenaker Series 


The Schaffenaker series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils on unglaciated uplands. These soils 
formed in material weathered from sandstone. 
Permeability is rapid or very rapid. Slopes range from 12 
to 25 percent. 

Schaffenaker soils commonly are adjacent to 
Brownsville, Coshocton, and Rigley soils. Coshocton and 
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Rigley soils are deep and have more clay and less sand in 
the subsoil and commonly are above the Schaffenaker 
soils on the landscape. Brownsville soils are deep, have 
more clay in the subsoil, have a cambic horizon, have a 
higher content of rock fragments in the lower part of the 
subsoil, and are in lower landscape positions than the 
Schaffenaker soils. 

Typical pedon of Schaffenaker loamy sand, 12 to 25 
percent slopes, about 3.6 miles west of Glenmont, in 
Richland Township, about 1,850 feet north and 1,520 feet 
west of the southeast corner of sec. 5, T. 8 N., R. 9 W. 
(Pedon 138): 


Oi—1 inch to 0; deciduous leaf litter. 

A—O to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy sand, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; about 5 percent sandstone fragments; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bw1—3 to 7 inches: brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; about 10 percent 
sandstone fragments; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bw2—7 to 16 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; few distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt 
coatings on faces of peds; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; few fine roots; about 10 
percent sandstone fragments; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bw3—16 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
channery loamy sand; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; few fine roots; about 20 
percent sandstone fragments; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C—21 to 33 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) channery loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine roots; many soft 
fragments of sandstone; about 20 percent sandstone 
fragments; strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—33 to 38 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
sandstone that is soft and fractured in the upper few 
inches and hard below. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 15 to 30 inches. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Rock 
fragments range from 0 to 30 percent by volume in the Bw 
horizon and from 0 to 50 percent in the C horizon. 

The A horizon has value of 2 to 4 and chroma of 1 or 2. 
The E horizon has value of 4 to 6 and chroma of 3 or 4. 
The A and E horizons commonly are loamy sand but 
include loamy fine sand and sand. The Bw horlzon has 
hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 
6. It is sand, foamy sand, or their channery analog. The C 
horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
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chroma of 3 to 6. It is sand, loamy sand, or their channery 
analog. 


Sebring Series 


The Sebring series consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils on small, local lake basins and in a few areas in 
depressions on stream terraces. These soils formed in 
silty lacustrine deposits. Permeability is moderately slow. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Sebring soils commonly are adjacent to Fitchville, 
Glenford, and Luray soils. Fitchville scils are somewhat 
poorly drained, and Glenford soils are moderately well 
drained. Fitchville and Glenford soils are on slightly higher 
parts of lake plains. Luray soils are very poorly drained 
and are in bogs and depressions. 

Typical pedon of Sebring silt loam, about 1.2 miles 
west-southwest of Nashville, in Knox Township, about 660 
feet south and 1,585 feet east of the northwest corner of 
sec. 23, T. 19 N., R. 15 W. (Pedon 109): 


Ap—0 to 12 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; common fine roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

BEg—12 to 18 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; common 
faint gray (10YR 5/1) silt coatings on faces of peds; 
few medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure: firm; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btg1—18 to 27 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay 
loam; common medium prominent yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and common medium distinct dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
subangular blocky; firm: few fine roots; many distinct 
gray (10YR 5/1) clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—27 to 35 inches; dark gray (М 4/0) silty clay loam; 
common medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak very coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine subangular blocky; firm; few 
fine roots; common distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

BCg—35 to 48 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay юат; 
many coarse prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak very coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Co—48 to 55 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; 
many coarse prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
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mottles; massive; very firm; few fine concretions (iron 
and manganese oxide); strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C—55 to 80 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam that has gray (10YR 5/1) vertical seams; 
commen medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and many medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; massive; firm; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 30 lo 55 inches. 

The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 1 or 
2. It commonly is silt loam, but is silty clay loam in some 
pedons. The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, or is 
neutral, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 0 to 2 above a 
depth of 30 inches and chroma of 0 to 6 below that depth. 
It is silty clay loam or silt loam and has thin strata of loam 
or clay loam in some pedons. The C horizon has hue of 
1OYR to 5Y, or is neutral, value cf 4 or 5, and chroma of 0 
to 6. Н is commonly silty clay loam, but in some pedons it 
is silt loam, clay loam, or sandy loam. 


Tioga Series 


The Tioga series consists of deep, well drained soils on 
the highest parts of flood plains. These soils formed in 
alluvium. Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid. 
Slopes гапда from 0 to 2 percent. 

Tioga soils are similar to Lobdell soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Chili, Lobdell, and Orrville soils. Chili soils 
have an argillic horizon and are on terraces. Lobdell soils 
are moderately well drained and Orrville soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. Lobdell and Orrville soils are in 
the slightly lower areas on flood plains. 

Typica! pedon of Tioga loam, occasionally flooded, 
about 4.4 miles west-southwest of Glenmont, in Richland 
Township, about 1,520 feet south and 105 feet east of the 
northwest corner of sec. 6, T, 8 N., R. 9 W. (Pedon 122): 


Ар—0 to 8 inches; brown (10YA 4/3) loam, light gray 
(10YR 7/2) dry; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few rock fragments; 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bw1—8 to 14 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak thin 
platy structure parting to weak fine subangular blocky; 
friable; few fine roots; few rock fragments; slightly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—14 to 18 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common faint brown 
(10YR 4/3) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) organic 
Stains on faces of peds; few rock fragments; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw3—18 to 26 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure: 
friable; few fine roots; common faint brown (10YR 4/3) 
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and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) organic stains on 
faces of peds; few rock fragments; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bw4—26 to 36 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; few rock fragments; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C—36 to 80 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
stratified silt loam and loam; massive; friable; few thin 
sand lenses between 36 and 64 inches; few rock 
fragments; medium acid. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 18 to 40 inches. 
Rock fragments, mainly gravel, range from 0 to 30 percent 
in the Bw horizon and from 0 to 60 percent in the C 
horizon. 

The Ap horizon has value of 3 to 5 and chroma ol 2 to 
4. Typically, it is loam but in some pedons it is silt ioam, 
fine sandy loam, or gravelly loam. The Bw horizon has 
hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 
4. It is dominantly loam or silt loam, but includes 
subhorizons of sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or their 
gravelly analog. The C horizon is siratified and has hue of 
10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is 
silt loam, loam, sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or their 
gravelly or very gravelly analogs. 


Westmoreland Series 


The Westmoreland series consists of deep, well 
drained soils on unglaciated uplands. These soils formed 
in colluvium and material weathered from weathered, 
interbedded siltstone and sandstone. Permeability is 
moderate. Slopes range from 8 to 40 percent. 

Westmoreland soils are similar to Gilpin, Loudonville, 
and Mechanicsburg soils, and commonly are adjacent to 
Coshocton, Gilpin, Hazleton, and Rigley soils. Gilpin and 
Loudonville soils are moderately deep. Coshocton soils 
are moderately well drained. Loudonville and 
Mechanicsburg soils formed partly in glacial till and 
contain rounded, coarse fragments. Hazleton and Rigley 
Soils contain more sand and less clay in the solum than 
Westmoreland soils, Hazleton soils have a cambic horizon 
and a higher content of coarse fragments in the solum. 
Except Hazleton soils, these soils are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Westmoreland soils. 
Hazleton soils are on steeper slopes below the 
Westmoreland soils. 

Typical pedon of Westmoreland silt loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded, about 1.7 miles west-southwest 
of Farmerstown, in Clark Township, about 100 feet north 
and 2,060 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 13, T. 
8 N., R. 5 W. (Pedon 144): 


Ap—0 to 7 inches: brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale brown 
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(10YR 6/3) dry; mixed with some streaks and pockets 
of yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) subsoil material; 
moderate medium granular structure; friable; common 
fine and medium roots; few rock fragments; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt1—7 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; common 
fine roots; many distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) clay films on faces of peds; about 5 percent rock 
fragments; slightly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—14 to 19 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; common fine roots; common distinct dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; about 10 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt3—19 to 27 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
loam; moderate medium and coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm; common fine roots; common 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on 
faces of peds; about 10 percent rock fragments; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt4—27 to 32 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure, 
firm; few fine roots; common distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; about 
10 percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

ВІ5—32 to 39 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
channery silt loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few distinct dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; about 15 percent rock fragments; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

BC—39 to 54 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
channery silt loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; about 20 percent rock 
fragments; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cr—54 to 70 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) soft 
siltstone; abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—70 to 72 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) thin- 
bedded, fractured siltstone. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 30 to 56 inches. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 40 to 72 inches. 
Fragments of shale, siltstone, or sandstone range from 2 
1o 30 percent in the Bt horizon, 5 to 40 percent in the BC 
horizon, and 45 to 75 percent in the C horizon, where 
present. 

The Ap horizon has value of 3 to 5 and chroma of 2 or 
3. It is dominantly silt loam, but in some pedons it is loam. 
Some pedons have A and E horizons. The Bt horizon has 
hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 
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6. IL is silty clay loam, clay loam, silt loam, loam, or their 
channery analog. Some pedons have a C horizon that is 
very channery or extremely channery loam, silt loam, clay 
loam, or silty clay loam. 


Wooster Series 


The Wooster series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on glaciated uplands. These soils formed in low lime, 
glacial till and, in most areas, a thin mantle of loess. 
Wooster soils have a fragipan. Permeability is moderately 
slow. Slopes range from 2 to 18 percent. 

Wooster soils are similar to Canfield soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Canfield, Chili, Loudonville, 
Mechanicsburg, and Ravenna soils. Canfield soils are 
moderately well drained and are on concave or less 
convex parts of the landscape. Chili, Loudonville, and 
Mechanicsburg soils do not have a fragipan. Chili soils are 
adjacent to Wooster soils on kames and nearby outwash 
plains and stream terraces. Loudonville and 
Mechanicsburg soils are in landscape positions similar to 
those of the Wooster soils but have bedrock between 
depths of 20 and 40 inches and 40 and 72 inches 
respectively. Ravenna soils are somewhat poorly drained 
and are in lower areas and slight depressions. 

Typical pedon of Wooster silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, about 1.95 miles south-southeast of Lakeville, in 
Washington Township, about 1,490 feet north and 1,810 
feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 1, T. 19 N., А. 15 
W. (Pedon 106): 


Ар—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) dry; few faint very dark grayish brown 
(10YR 3/2) organic coalings on faces of peds; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; common fine and few 
medium roots; about 5 percent rock fragments; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt1—9 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine and few medium roots; common distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; few rock fragmerts; strongly acid; diffuse wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—16 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
fine roots; common distinct brown (10YR 5/3) clay 
films on faces of peds; 5 percent coarse rock 
fragments; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Віх—23 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
mary coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak very coarse prismatic structure parting 
to moderate thick platy; very firm, brittle; few fine roots 
along prism faces; common distinct grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; common 
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medium very dark brown (10YR 2/2) stains (iron and 
manganese oxide); about 10 percent rock fragments; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—40 to 57 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
weak very coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few distinct dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) clay films 
on faces of peds; thin lenses of fine sandy loam and 
silt loam in the upper part; about 10 percent rock 
fragments; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—57 to 80 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly 
loam; massive; friable; about 15 percent rock 
fragments; slightly acid in the upper part and neutral 
in the lower part. 


The solum ranges in thickness from 34 to 60 inches 
and the depth to the top of the fragipan ranges from 20 to 
36 inches. Rock fragments range from 2 to 20 percent in 
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the Bt horizon above the fragipan, 5 to 25 percent in the 
Btx and BC horizons, and 5 to 30 percent in the С 
horizon. 

The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 to 
4. It is dominantly silt loam, but includes loam or gravelly 
loam in some pedons. Some pedons have A and E 
horizons. The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is dominantly silt loam, 
loam, or their gravelly analog and subhorizons of clay 
loam. The Btx horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 
4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is commonly foam, silt 
loam, or their gravelly analog, but includes subhorizons of 
clay loam in some pedons. The C horizon has hue of 
10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is 
typically loam or gravelly loam, but the range includes silt 
loam, sandy loam, or their gravelly analog. 


Formation of the Soils 
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This section discusses the factors of soil formation, 
relates them to the formation of soils in Holmes County, 
and explains the processes of soil formation. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


The soil is a three-dimensional, natural body capable of 
supporting plant growth. The nature of the soil at any 
given site is the result of the interaction of many factors. 
The major factors of soil tormation are parent material, 
plants and animals, climate, relief, and time. Differences 
among these factors cause the formation of different kinds 
of soils. 

Climate and living organisms, particularly plants, are 
active forcas in soil formation. Their effect on parent 
material is modified by relief and by the length of time that 
the parent material has been acted upon. The relative 
importance of each factor differs from place to place, The 
interaction of all five factors generally determines the kind 
of soil that forms, but in some areas one dominant factor 
determines most of the soil properties. 


Parent Material 


Parent material is the raw material acted upcn by the 
other soil forming factors. It mainly determines the soil 
texture, which in turn controls permeability and the 
available water capacity. The soils of Holmes County 
formed in different kinds of parent material, Soils in the 
northern part of the county formed in material deposited 
by glaciers that covered the area thousands of years ago 
or in material deposited by water from melting glaciers. 
The soils in the southern part of the county formed in 
material that weathered from rock in place. Other soils 
formed in material recently deposited by streams or in 
materíal that formed in decaying plants. Of lesser extent 
are those soils that formed in surface mine spoils. 

Glacial till is material deposited by glacial ice. The 
glacial ice contained a variety of soil materials that it left 
behind upon metting. Glacial till typically contains particles 
that range widely in size from fine clay to large stones. 
The smaller stones and pebbles have sharp angles, 
indicating that they have not been rounded by water 
action. The composition of the till depends upon the 
nature of the area over which the ice passed before it 


reached the area where it deposited the till. Some 
boulders were carried for long distances, but the origin of 
most of the till material is in what is now Ohio. Amanda, 
Canfield, Centerburg, and Wooster soils mainly formed in 
glacial till. 

Soils that formed in glacial till are generally compact in 
the lower part. They generally make good foundation 
material because of the wide range in particle sizes. 

Meltwater deposits were laid down by melting glaciers. 
They are of two general kinds: lacustrine deposits laid 
down in stillwater and outwash deposits laid down by 
moving water. The size of particles that can be carried 
while suspended in water depends on the speed at which 
the water is moving. When water slows to a given speed, 
all particles larger than a given size that are suspended in 
the water will drop out. The speed of a stream slows 
where the stream flows into a still lake. The coarser sand 
and gravel particles are dropped immediately near the 
mouth of the stream; the fine clay particles are carried far 
into the lake where they settle out slowly from siillwater. 

Outwash deposits are not extensive in Holmes County. 
These deposits were laid down as meltwater from the 
glaciers flowed down the valleys between the hills. 
Because of the speed of the water, the smaller silt and 
clay particles were washed away and the sand and cravel 
were left behind. Chili soils formed in these outwash 
deposits. They are gravelly and porous in the lower part of 
the subsoil and in the substratum. 

Of lesser extent in the county are soils that formed in 
lacustrine deposits. Fitchville, Glenford, and Luray soils 
formed in deposits laid down in lakes that existed after the 
glaciers melted. 

The speed of water at many points did not remain 
constant during the period of deposition. Because of 
changes in the speed of water, thin layers of material were 
deposited in which the dominant particie size is different 
from that in the iayers above and below. This type of 
deposition, known as stratification, consists of individual 
layers called strata. For example, many areas of Fitchville 
and Luray soils have alternating thin strata of silt loam and 
silty clay loam. 

The soils in the unglaciated southern part of the county 
formed in residuum, residuum and loess, colluvium, and 
residuum and colluvium. The moderately deep Berks soils 
formed in residuum of interbedded siltstone, shale, and 
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fine grained sandstone (fig. 23). Schaffenaker soils formed 
in sandstone residuum. 

In some areas the upper part of the soil formed in looss 
(17). Loess is windblown and deposited soil material. Soils 
that formed in loess are of minor extent. In places the 
loess cap is as much as 36 inches deep over residuum in 
Holmes County. Keene soils formed partly in loess and in 
the underlying residuum. 

Most of the soils on side slopes formed in residuum 
and colluvium. Colluvium is weathered bedrock and soil 
material that has been moved downhill by gravity. 
Colluvium and residuum derived from sandstone bedrock 
are coarse textured or moderately coarse textured. The 
soils that formed in this parent material dominantly are 
moderately coarse textured to medium textured in the 
subsoil. Rigley soils, for example, formed in residuum and 
colluvium 

Soils that formed in residuum and colluvium derived 
from clayey shale, siltstone, and limestone are dominantly 
moderately fine textured in the subsoil. Coshocton soils 
are an example. 

Soils that formad in residuum and colluvium derived 
from siltstone and fine grained sandstone are dominantly 
medium textured or moderately fine textured in the 
subsoil. Brownsville soils are an example. 

Alluvium is soi! material deposited by flowing streams. 
Texture is extremely variable because the speed and 
duration of floodwater varies considerably within small 
areas. Soil horizons are poorly expressed because the 
soil-forming process starts over again with each new 
deposit of material. Some areas have a buried surface 
layer; generally, the soils are highly stratified. The source 
of most alluvium is other soils farther upstream in the 
watershed. Lobdell, Melvin, Orrville, and Tioga soils 
formed in alluvium. 

Carlisle soils formed in the residue of decomposed 
plant material. These soils are in naturally wet, low areas 
that supported plant growth. When the plants died, wet 
conditions prevented oxidation and stowed decomposition; 
thus, the residue accumulated. Carlisle soils are very dark 
in color because of organic parent material. 

Some soils formed in regolith from surface mine 
operations. Soil horizons do not have structure and soil 
textures are extremely variable. Vegetation is sparse in 
some areas. Bethesda and Fairpoint soils formed in this 
material, which consists of shale, siltstone, sandstone, 
and limestone mixed with some partly weathered fine 
earth. Farmerstown soils formed in a blanket of loamy 
natural soil material 20 to 40 inches thick that has been 
excavated prior to surface mine operations, stockpiled, 
and later reconstructed over acid, unconsolidated regolith 
from surface mining for coal. 
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Plants and Animals 


The type of vegetation in which a soil developed has an 
influence on the color, structure, and organic matter 
content of the soil. Because grass is more effective than 
trees in returning organic matter to the soil, soils that 
developed under forest vegetation generally are lighter in 
color than those that developed under grass vegetation. 
Grass vegetation also promotes granular structure in the 
surface soil. 

Most of the soils in Holmes County developed under 
hardwood forest vegetation. Canfield and Wooster soils 
developed under a forest consisting mainly of hardwood 
species, such as red oak, white oak, and black oak. Most 
of the poorly drained and very poorly drained soils, such 
as Sebring and Luray soils, formed under swamp forest 
vegetation. The soils that formed in these forested areas 
are subject to acid leaching. As a result, the subsoil 
generally is lower in exchangeable bases than the 
substratum. 

The soil contains many micro-organisms, such as 
bacteria and fungi, that help to breakdown plant residue 
returned to the soil. The type of organic residue that is left 
depends to some extent on the type of organism involved 
in the breakdown. Generally, fungi are more active in acid 
soils and bacteria, in alkaline soils. 

Earthworms, burrowing insects, and small animals 
constantly mix the soil. Because of their burrowing, the 
soil is more porous and water passes more rapidly 
through the soil. Earthworms help to incorporate the 
organic matter into the soil. Leaf fall on a soil well 
populated with earthworms is usually incorporated into the 
soil by early next spring. On some soils in which the 
earthworm population is low, part of the 2- or 3-year-old 
leaf fall remain on the surface. 

Man has accelerated erosion by cultivating and clearing 
the land. Cultivation also influences soil structure and 
tends to lower the organic matter content. Large areas of 
soils, such as Luray soils, have been artificially drained. 
Future soil development in such areas will take place 
under drier conditions than those under which the present 
soils developed. The change from native forest vegetation 
to cultivated crops also can be expected to influence 
future soil development. The addition of such soil nutrients 
as lime and fertilizer tends to change the chemical regime 
of the soil (14). 


Climate 


The climate in Holmes County is uniform enough that it 
has not greatly contributed to differences among the soils. 
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It has favored physical change and chemical weathering 
of the parent material and the activity of living organisms. 
Rainfall has been adequate to leach from the upper 

part of the subsoil any carbonates in the parent material 
of some of the soils on uplands and terraces. All the soils, 
except those formed in recent alluvium and surface mine 
spoil, have a lower base saturation in the lower part of the 
Subsoil than in the substratum. Wetting and drying cycles 
have resulted in the translocation of clay minerals and in 
the formation of soil structure. 

The range in temperature has favored both physical 
change and chemical weathering of the parent material. 
Freezing and thawing aided the formation of soil structure. 
Warm ternperatures in summer favored chemical 
reactions in the weathering of primary minerals. Rainfall 
and temperature have been conducive to plant growth and 
the accumulation of organic matter in all the soils. 
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More information about the climate is available in the 
section "General Nature of the Survey Area" 


Relief 


Relief affects the natural drainage of soils through its 
effect on the amount of runoff and the depth to a seasonal 
high water table. Water that runs off the mcre sloping soils 
collects in depressions or is removed through a drainage 
system. From an equal amount of rainfall, the more 
sloping soils receive less water than depressional or 
nearly level soils. Gently sloping soils generally show the 
most evidence of profile development because they are 
neither saturated or droughty. Soil formation on steep 
slopes tends to be inhibited by erosion and by reduced 
amounts of water entering the soil. 

Relief can result in the formation of different soils from 


Figure 23.—Berks soils formed in residuum of siltstone, fine grained sandstone, and shale. 
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the same kind of parent material. Glenford and Luray 
soils, for example, both formed in lacustrine sediments. 
The moderately well drained Glenford soils are on the 
higher, more sloping parts of terraces. Their seasonal high 
water table generally is not close to the surface, The very 
poorly drained Luray soils are in lower, nearly level areas. 
Their seasonal high water table is near or above the 
surface. 

Relief varies considerably in Holmes County. The 
northern, glaciated part of the county is nearly level to 
hilly. The southern part of the county was not covered by 
glaciers; it retains the rough bedrock relief of southeastern 
Ohio. 


Time 


Time is needed for the other factors of soil formation 
to produce their effects. The age of a soil is indicated, 
to some extent, by the degree of profile development. 
If the parent material weathers slowly, the profile forms 
slowly. In many areas, however, factors other than time 
have been responsible for most of the differences in 
the kind and distinctness of layers in the different soils. 
Most of the soils in Holmes County are old and have a 
strongly expressed profile. The youngest soils formed in 
surface mine spoil, namely Bethesda, Fairpoint, and 
Farmerstown soils. On flood plains, deposits of fresh 
sediments periodically interrupt soil formation. As a result, 
Melvin and Orrville soils do not have a strongly expressed 
profile. 


Processes of Soil Formation 


Most soils in Holmes County have a strongly expressed 
profile because the processes of soil formation have 
distinctly changed the parent material. These are upland 
soils on ridgetops and side slopes and soils on terraces 
along the major streams. In contrast, the parent materia! 
on flood plains and in surface mined areas is only slightly 
modified. 

All the factors of soil formation act in unison to control 


the processes that form different layers in the soil. These 
processes are additions, removals, transfers, and 
transformations (22). Some processes result in 
differences among the surface layer, subsoil, and 
substratum. 

In Holmes County, the most important addition to the 
soil is organic matter to the surface layer. A thin layer of 
organic matter accumulates under forest vegetation. If the 
soil is cleared and cultivated, this organic matter is mixed 
with the underlying mineral material. In some severely 
eroded areas, all evidence of this addition has been 
removed. 

Leaching of carbonates from calcareous parent 
material is one of the most significant removals. It 
precedes many other chemical changes in the soil. The 
limestone, calcareous shale, or calcareous glacial till 
underlying undisturbed soils and combinations of these 
materials underlying surface mined soils have a high 
content of carbonates when first exposed to leaching. 
Most of the solls on uplands and terraces do not have 
carbonates within 5 feet of the surface and are very 
strongly acid or medium acid in the subsoil. Other 
minerals in the soil are subject to the chemical weathering 
that results from leaching, but their resistance is higher 
and their removal is siower. 

Seasonal wetting and drying of the soil are largely 
responsible for the transfer of clay from the surface layer 
to the faces of peds in the subsoil. The fine clay particles 
are suspended in the percolating water moving through 
the surface layer and then are deposited in the subsoil. 
This transfer of fine clay accounts for the clay films on the 
faces of peds in the subsoil of most of the solls on 
uplands and terraces (15). 

Transformations of mineral compounds occur in most 
soils. The results are most apparent if the formation of 
layers is not affected by rapid erosion or by accumulation 
of material at the surface. When the primary silicate 
minerals are weathered chemically, secondary minerals, 
mainly layer lattice silicate clays, are produced. Most of 
the layer lattice clays remain in the subsoil. 
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Ablation till. Loose, permeable till deposited during the 
final downwasting of glacial ice. Lenses of crudely 
Sorted sand and gravel are common. 

Aeration, soil. The exchange ol air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well aerated soil is similar 
to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly aerated 
soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide and lower 
in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass 
or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as granules, 
blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods are 
aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Air drainage. The condition of having proper slope and 
relief at the growing site so as to provide air outlets 
and convection currents that reduce "dead" air and 
frozen "pockets" 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by sireams. 

Animal unit month (AUM). The amount cf forage 
required by one mature cow of approximately 1,000 
pounds weight, with or without a calf, tor 1 month. 

Area reclaim (in tables). An area difficult to reclaim after 
the removal of soil for construction and other uses. 
Hevegetation and erosion control are extremely 
difficult. 

Argillic horizon. A subsoil horizon characterized by an 
accumulation of illuvial clay. 

Aspect. The direction in which a slooe faces. 

Association, soil. A group of soils or miscellaneous 
areas geographically associated in a characteristic 
repeating pattern and defined and delineated as a 
single mao unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). 
The capacity of soils to hold water available for use by 
most plants. it is commoniy defined as the difference 
between the amount of soil water at field moisture 
capacity and the amount at wilting point. It is 
commonly expressed as inches of water per inch of 
Soil. The capacity, in inches, in a 60-inch profile or to a 
limiting layer is expressed as: 

Otos 

9100 

n 6109 

„91012 


Very low 
Low... 
Moderate 
High... 


Very high........... saa- more than 12 


Back slope. The geomorphic component that forms the 
steepest inclined surface and principal element of 
many hillsides. Back slopes in profile are commonly 
steep, are linear, and may or may not include cliff 
segments. 

Basal area. The area of a cross section of a tree, 
generally referring to the section at breast height and 
measured outside the bark. It is a measure of stand 
density, commonly expressed in square feet. 

Basal till. Compact glacial till deposited beneath the ice. 

Base saturation, The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, and K), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine strata, less than 5 millimeters 
thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, lacustrine, or 
marine sediment. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bedrock-controlled topography. A landscape where the 
configuration and relief of the landforms are 
determined or strongly influenced by the underlying 
bedrock. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject 
to flooding. 

Boulders. Rock fragments larger than 2 feet (60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Breaks. Tho steep and very steep broken land at the 
border of an upland summit that is dissected by 
ravines. 

Breast height. An average height of 4.5 feet above the 
ground surface; the point on a tree where diameter 
measurements are ordinarily taken. 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium 
carbonate (commonly combined with magnesium 
carbonate) to effervesce visibly when treated with 
cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil particles 
and in tiny spaces between particles. Surface tension 
is the adhesive force that holds capillary water in the 
soil. 
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Catena. A sequence, or “chain,” of soils on a landscape 
that formed in similar kinds of parent materia! but 
have different characteristics as a result of differences 
in relief and drainage. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity but is more 
precise in meaning. 

Channery soil material, Soil material that is, by volume, 
15 to 35 percent thin, flat fragments of sandstone, 
shale, slate, limestone, or schist as much as 6 inches 
(15 centimeters) along the longest axis. A single piece 
is called a channer. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or more 
soil-penetrating points that shatter or loosen hard, 
compacted layers to a depth below normal plow 
depth. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface of 
a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Climax plant community. The stabilized plant community 
ona particular site. The plant cover reproduces itself 
and does not change so long as the environment 
remains the same. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Cobble (or cobblestone). A rounded or partly rounded 
fragment of rock 3 to 10 inches (7.6 to 25 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Cobbly soil material. Material that is 15 to 35 percent, 
by volume, rounded or partially rounded rock 
fragments 3 to 10 inches (7.6 to 25 centimeters) in 
diameter. Very cobbly soil material has 35 to 60 
percent of these rock fragments, and extremely 
cobbly soil material has more than 60 percent. 

Colluvium. Soil material or rock fragments, or both, 
moved by creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at 
the base of steep slopes. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
establishing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control structures on a complex slope is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil or 
miscellaneous areas in such an intricate pattern or so 
small in area that it is not practical to map them 
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separately at the selected scale of mapping. The 
pattern and proportion of the soils or miscellaneous 
areas are somewhat similar in all areas. 

Compressible (in tables). Excessive decrease in volume 
of soft soil under load. 

Concretions. Cemented bodies with crude internal 
symmetry organized around a point, a line, or a plane. 
They typically take the form of concentric layers 
visible to the naked eye. Calcium carbonate, iron 
oxide, and manganese oxide are common compounds 
making up concretions. If formed in place, concretions 
of iron oxide or manganese oxide are generally 
considered a type of redoximorphic concentration. 

Conservation cropping system. Growing crops in 
combination with needed cultural and management 
practices. In a good conservation cropping system, 
the soil-improving crops and practices more than 
offset the effects of the soil-depleting crops and 
practices. Cropping systems are needed on all tilled 
soils. Soil-improving practices in a conservation 
cropping system include the use of rotations that 
cortain grasses and legumes and the return of crop 
residue to the soil. Other practices include the use of 
green manure crops of grasses and legumes, proper 
tillage, adequate fertilization, and weed and pest 
control. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount of 
crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soil. Refers to the degree of cohesion and 
adhesion of soil material and its resistance to 
deformation when ruptured. Consistence includes 
resistance of soil material to rupture and to 
penetration; plasticity, toughness, and stickiness of 
puddled soil material; and the manner in which the 
soil material behaves when subject to compression. 
Terms describing consistence are defined in the "Soil 
Survey Manual.” 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops or 
summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 and 40 or 80 
inches. 

Corrosion. Soil-induced electrochemical or chemical 
action that dissolves or weakens concrete or 
uncoated steel. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 
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Cropping system. Growing crops according to a planned 
system of rotation and management practices. 

Crop residue management. Returning crop residue to 
the soil, which helps to maintain soil structure, organic 
matter content, and fertility and helps to control 
erosion. 

Cutbanks cave (in tab'es). The walls of excavations tend 
to cave in or slough. 

Deferred grazing. Postponing grazing or resting grazing 
land for a prescribed period. 

Dense layer (in tables). A very firm, massive layer that 
has a bulk депѕйу of more than 1.8 grams per cubic 
centimeter. Such a layer affects the ease of digging 
and can affect filling and compacting. 

Depth, soil. Generally, the thickness cf the soil over 
bedrock. Deep soils are more than 40 inches deep 
over bedrock; moderately deep, 20 to 40 inches; 
shallow, 10 to 20 inches. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the surface 
for the specified use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas 
by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of wet periods under conditions similar to 
those under which the soil formed. Alterations of the 
water regime by human activities, either through 
drainage or irrigation, are not a consideration unless 
they have significantly changed the morphology of the 
soil. Seven classes of natural soil drainage are 
recognized—excessively drained, somewhat 
excessively drained, well drained, moderately well 
drained, somewhat poorly drained, poorly drained, 
and very poorly drained. These classes are defined in 
the "Soil Survey Manual" 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, from 
an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another within 
the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material through 
eluviation are eluvial; those that have received 
material are illuvial. 

Eolian soil material. Earthy parent material accumulated 
through wind action; commonly refers to sandy 
material in dunes or to loess in blankets on the 
surface. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
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building up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid than 
geologic erosion, mainly as a result of human or 
animai activities or of a catastrophe in nature, such as 
a fire, that exposes the surface. 

Escarpment. A relatively continuous and steep slope or 
cliff breaking the general continuity of more gently 
sloping land surfaces and resulting from erosion or 
faulting. Synonym: scarp. 

Esker. A narrow, winding ridge of stratified gravelly and 
sandy drift deposited by a stream flowing in a tunnel 
beneath a glacier. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay in the soil. 
The scil does not provide a source of gravel or sand 
for construction purposes. 

Fast intake (in tables). The rapid movement of water into 
the soil, 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when light, 
moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth factors 
are favorable. 

Fibric soil material (peat). The least decomposed of all 
organic soil material. Peat contains a large amount of 
well preserved fiber that is readily identifiable 
according to botanical crigin. Peat has the lowest bulk 
density and the highest water content at saturation of 
all organic soil material. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, 
after the gravitational, or free, water has drained 
away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days after a 
soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, normal 
moisture capacily, or capillary capacity. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, or clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject 
to frequent or occasional flooding. 

Flagstone. A thin fragment of sandstone, limestone, 
slate, shale, or (rarely) schist 6 to 15 inches (15 to 38 
centimeters) long. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Forb. Any herbaceous plant not a grass or a sedge. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in 
porosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. A 
fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. When 
dry, itis hard or very hard and has a higher bulk 
density than the horizon or horizons above. When 
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moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under pressure 
rather than to deform slowly. 

Frost action (in tables). Freezing and thawing of soil 
moisture. Frost action can damage roads, buildings 
and other structures, and plant roots. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 


respons ble for the formation of the solum, or true soil, 


from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Glacial гій. Pulverized and other rock material 
transported by glacial ice and then deposited. Also, 
the sorted and unsorted material deposited by 
streams flowing from glaciers. 

Glacial outwash. Gravel, sanc, and silt, commonly 
stratified, deposited by glacial meltwater. 

Glacial till. Unsorted, nonstratified glacial drift consisting 
of clay, silt, sand, and boulders transported and 
deposited by glacial ice. 

Glaciofluvial deposits. Material moved by glaciers and 
subsequently sorted and deposited by streams 
flowing from the melting ice. The deposits are 
stratified and occur as kames, eskers, deltas, and 
outwash plains. 

Glaciolacustrine deposits. Material ranging from fine 
clay to sand derived from glaciers and deposited in 
glacial lakes mainly by glacia! mellwater. Many 
deposits are interbedded cr laminated. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements in 
the profile and in gray colors. 

Grassed waterway. А natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock as much 
as 3 inches (2 millimeters to 7.6 centimeters) in 
diameter. An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material, Material that is 15 to 35 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, as much as 3 inches (7.6 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Green manure crop (agronomy). A soil-improving crop 
grown to be plowed under in an early stage of 
maturity or soon after maturity. 

Ground water. Water filling all the unblocked pores of the 
material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a rill 
is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle to 
farm machinery and is toc deep to be obliterated by 
ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can be 
smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Hard bedrock. Bedrock that cannot be excavated except 
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by blasting or by the use of special equipment that is 
not commonly used in construction 

Hemic soil material (mucky peat). Organic soil material 
intermediate in degree of decomposition between the 
less decomposed fibric material and the more 
decomposed sapric material. 

High-residue crops. Such crops as small grains and 
corn used for grain. If properly managed, residue 
from these crops can be used to control erosion until 
the next crop in the rotation is established. These 
crops return large amounts of organic matter to the 
soil. 

Hill. A natural elevation of the land surface, rising as 
much as 1,000 feet above surrounding lowlands, 
commonly of limited summit area and having а well 
defined outline; hillsides generaily have slopes of 
more than 15 percent. The distinction between a hill 
and a mountain is arbitrary and is dependent on local 
usage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the 
surface, having distinct characteristics produced by 
soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an uppercase letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lowercase letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the “Soil 
Survey Manual.” The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified organic 
matter is mixed with the mineral material. Also, а 
plowed surface horizon, most of which was originally 
part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or some 
combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. 
The B horizon is in part a layer of transition from the 
overlying A to the underlying C horizon. The B horizon 
also has distinctive characteristics, such as (1) 
accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a 
combination of these; (2) prismatic or blocky structure; 
(8) redder or browner colors than those in the A 
horizon; or (4) a combination of these. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming 
processes and does not have the properties typical of 
the overlying soil material. The material of a C horizon 
may be either like or unlike that in which the solum 
formed. If the material is known to differ from that in 
the solum, an Arabic numeral, commonly a 2, 
precedes the letter C. 
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Cr horizon.—Soft, consolidated bedrock beneath the 
soll. 

R layer. —Consolidated bedrock beneath the soil. The 
bedrock commonly underlies a C horizon, but it can 
be directly below an A or a B horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part of 
the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff potential. The soil properties 
that influence this potential are those that affect the 
minimum rate of water infiltration on a bare soll during 
periods after prolonged wetting when the soil is not 
frozen. These properties are depth to a seasonal high 
water table, the infiltration rate and permeability after 
prolonged wetting, and depth to a very slowly 
permeable layer. The slope and the kind of plant cover 
are not considered but are separate factors in 
predicting runoff. 

IHuviation. The movement of soil material from one 
horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 

Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or roots 
penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely 
impervious to air and water all the time. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material, as 
contrasted with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or materiai. 

Infiltration capacity. The maximum rate at which water 
can infiltrate into a soil under a given set of 
conditions. 

infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be limited 
by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the rate at 
which water is applied at the surface. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are: 
Basin.—Weater is applied rapidly to nearly level plains 
surrounded by levees or dikes. 

Border.—Water is applied at the upper end of a strip 
in which the lateral flow of water is controlled by small 
earth ridges called border dikes, or borders. 
Controlled flooding—Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed 
uniformly over the field. 

Corrugation —Water is applied to small, closely 
spaced furrows or ditches in fields of close-growing 
crops or in orchards so that it flows in only one 
direction. 

Drip (or trickle) Water is applied slowly and under 
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low pressure to the surface of the soil or into the soil 
through such applicators as emitters, porous tubing, 
or perforated pipe. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by 
cultivation implements. Furrows are used for tree and 
row crops. 

Sprinkler—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation—Water is applied in open ditches or tile 
lines until the water table is raised enough to wet the 
soil. 

Wild flooding—Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlied 
distribution. 

Kame. An irregular, short ridge or hill of stratified glacial 
drift. 

Kettle. A steep-sided, bowl-shaped depression without 
surface drainage in glacial drift deposits and believed 
to have been formed by the melting of a large, 
detached block of stagnant ice buried in the glacial 
drift. 

Knoll. A small, low, rounded hill rising above adjacent 
landforms. 

Lacustrine deposit. Material deposited in lake water and 
exposed when the water level is lowered or the 
elevation of the land is raised. 

Landslide. The rapid downhill movement of a mass of 
soil and loose rock, generally when wet or saturated. 
The speed and distance of movement, as well as the 
amount of soil and rock material, vary greatly. 

Large stones (in tables). Rock fragments 3 inches (7.6 
centimeters) or more across. Large stones adversely 
affect the specified use of the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized 
particles, deposited by wind. 

Low-residue crops. Such crops as corn used for silage, 
peas, beans, and potatoes, Residue from these crops 
is not adequate to control erosion until the next crop 
in the rotation is established. These crops return little 
organic matter to the soil. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Metamorphic rock. Rock of any origin altered in 
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mineralogical composition, chemical composition, or 
structure by heat, pressure, and movement. Nearly all 
such rocks are crystalline. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral materia! and low 
in organic material. Its bulk density is more than that 
of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no natural 
soll and supports little or no vegetation. 

Moderately coarse textured soil. Coarse sandy loam, 
sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured soil. Clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, or silty clay loam. 

Mollic epipedon. A thick, dark, humus-rich surface 
horizon (or horizons) that has high base saturation 
and pedogenic soil structure. It may include the upper 
part of the subsoil. 

Moraine. An accumulation of earth, stones, and other 
debris deposited by a glacier. Some types are 
terminal, lateral, medial, and ground. 

Morphology, soll. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, consistence, 
color, and other physical, mineral, and biological 
properties of the various horizons, and the thickness 
and arrangement of those horizons in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Descriptive terms are as 
follows: abundance—few, common, and many; size— 
fine, medium, and coarse, and contrast—faint, 
distinct, and prominent. The size measurements are 
of the diameter along the greatest dimension. Fine 
indicates less than 5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch); 
medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 
inch); and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 
inch). 

Muck. Dark, finely divided, well decomposed organic soil 
material. (See Sapric soil material.) 

Mudstone. Sedimentary rock formed by induration of silt 
and clay in approximately equal amounts. 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. For 
example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color with hue of 
10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value of 6.6 to 7.3. (See 
Reaction, soil.) 

North aspect. North- and east-facing slopes of from 355 
to 95 degrees azimuth. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant essential 
to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, sulfur, 
iron, manganese, copper, boron, and zinc obtained 
from the soil and carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
obtained from the air and water. 
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Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. The content of 
organic matter in the surface layer is described as 
follows: 


less than 0.5 percent 


Low... 0.5 to 1.0 percent 
Moderately low . . 1.010 2.0 percent 
Moderate 2.010 4.0 percent 


.. 4.010 8.0 percent 
morethan 8.0 percent. 


Outwash plain. A landform of mainly sandy or coarse 
textured material of glaciofluvial origin. An outwash 
plain is commonly smooth; where pitted, it generally is 
low in relief. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil that impedes tho 
movement of water and the growth of roots. For 
example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and mineral 
material in which soil forms. 

Peat. Unconsolidated material, largely undecomposed 
organic matter, that has accumulated under excess 
moisture. (See Fibric soil material.) 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or а block. 

Pedisediment. A thin layer of alluvial material that 
mantles an erosion surface and has been transported 
to its present position from higher lying areas of the 
erosion surface. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil” A 
pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Perimeter drain. Artificial drain placed around the 
perimeter of a septic tank absorption field to lower the 
water table; also called curtain drain. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water or 
air to move downward through the profile. The rate at 
which a saturated soil transmits water is accepted as 
a measure of this quality. In soil physics, the rate is 
referred to as “saturated hydraulic conductivity,” which 
is defined in the "Soil Survey Manual” In line with 
conventional usage in the engineering profession and 
with traditional usage in published soil surveys, this 
rate of flow continues to be expressed as 
“permeability” Terms describing permeability, 
measured in inches per hour, are as follows: 
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0.0 to 0.06 inch 
0.06to 0.2 inch 
iw 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
0.6 inch to 2.0inches 
.2.0 to 6.0 inches 

... 6.0 to 20 inches. 
more than 20 inches 


Moderate .... 


Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management, such as 
slope, stoniness, and flooding. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and alkalinity 
in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Formation of subsurface tunnels or 
pipelike cavities by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water 
can be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid or very rapid 
permeability, the soil may not adequately filter effluent 
from a waste disposal system. 

Poorly graded. Refers to a coarse grained soil or soil 
material consisting mainly of particles of nearly the 
same size. Because there is little difference in size of 
the particles, density can be increased only slightly by 
compaction. 

Poor outlets (in tables). Refers to areas where surface or 
subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or expensive 
to install. 

Potential rooting depth (effective rooting depth). 
Depth to which roots could penetrate if the content of 
moisture in the soil were adequate. The soil has no 
properties restricting the penetration of roots to this 
depth. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing a 
specified plant or sequence of plants under specific 
management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through ail its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, 
expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is 
described as precisely neutral in reaction because it is 
neither acid nor alkaline. The degrees of acidity or 
alkalinity, expressed as pH values, are: 


Ultra acid ... 
Extremely acid 


... less than 3.5 
....3.5t0 4.4 
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Very strongly aci .5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid .. 1105.5 
Medium acid .6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid .1t06.5 
Neutral .. 6107.3 
Mildly alkaline .4107.8 
Moderately alkaline .9108.4 
Strongly alkaline .5109.0 
Very strongly alkaline ................ . 9.1 and higher 


Regolith. The unconsolidated mantle of weathered rock 
and soil material on the earth's surface; the loose 
earth material above the solid rock. 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulated as consolidated rock disintegrated in 
place. 

Rill. A steep-sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill generally is a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Rippable. Bedrock or hardpan can be excavated using a 
single-tooth ripping attachment mounted on a tractor 
with a 200-300 draw bar horsepower rating. 

Road cut. A sloping surface produced by mechanical 
means during road construction. It is commonly on 
the uphill side of the road. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, 
pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Rooting depth (in tables). Shallow root zone. The soil is 
shallow over a layer that greatly restricts roots. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated by 
plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream channels 
from an area. The water that flows off the surface of 
the land without sinking into the soil is called surface 
runoff. Water that enters the soil before reaching 
surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As à soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a soil 
textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more sand 
and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly 
sand-sized particles. 

Sapric soil material (muck). The most highly 
decomposed of all organic soil material. Muck has the 
least amount of plant fiber, the highest bulk density, 
and the lowest water content at saturation of all 
organic soil material. 

Saturation. Wetness characterized by zero or positive 
pressure of the soil water. Under conditions of 
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saturation, the water will flow from the soil matrix into 
an unlined auger hole. 

Second bottom. The first terrace above the normal flood 
plain (or first bottom) of a river. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of 
sedimentary rock are conglomerate, formed from 
gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed 
from clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses of 
calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated into 
sandstone. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil. Seepage adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer. All the soils of a series have horizons 
that are similar in composition, thickness, and 
arrangement. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a 
clay deposit. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and surface runoff. 

Shrink-swell (in tables). The shrinking of soil when dry 
and the swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and other 
structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil seperate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is ВО 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt- 
sized particles. 

Similar soils. Soils that share limits of diagnostic criteria, 
behave and perform in a similar manner, and have 
similar conservation needs or management 
requirements for the major land uses in the survey 
area. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 feet, 
the site index is 75. 

Slippage (in tables). Soil mass susceptible to movement 
downslope when loaded, excavated, or wet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical distance 
divided by horizontal distance, then multiplied by 100. 
Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 feet in 100 
feet of horizontal distance. In this survey, classes for 
simple slopes are as follows: 
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Nearly level ............ eene Ü to 2 percent 
Nearly level and gently sloping 0108 percent 
Gently sloping .... 2108 percent 
Moderately sloping . . 6 te 12 percent 
Strongly sloping .. .... 6 to 18 percent 
Moderately steep 12 to 25 percent 
Steep ... 25 to 40 percent 


Very steel 5 percent and higher 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Slow intake (in tables). The slow movement of water into 
the soil. 

Slow refill (in tables). The slow filling of ponds, resulting 
from restricted permeability in the soil. 

Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.6 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Soft bedrock. Bedrock that can be excavated with 
trenching machines, backhoes, small rippers, and 
other equipment commonly used in construction. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth's 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between specified 
size limits. The names and sizes, in millimeters, of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 


follows: 
Very coarse sand 2.0t0 1.0 
Coarse sand . 1.010 0.5 
Medium sand .5 to 0.25 


0.25 10 0.10 
0.1010 0.05 
.05 to 0.002 
„less than 0.002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in scil consists of the A, E, and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the material 
in these horizons are unlike those of the material 
below the solum. The living roots and plant and animal 
activities are largely confined to the solum. 

South aspect. South- and west-facing slopes of 96 to 
354 degrees azimuth. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 
centimeters) in diameter if rounded or 15 to 24 inches 
(88 to 60 centimeters) in length if flat. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers that 
interfere with or prevent tillage. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
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arrangement of strips or bands that provide vegetative 
barriers to wind erosion and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles 
into compound particles or aggregates. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—piaty (laminated), 
prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than 
horizontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), 
blocky (angular or subangular), and granular. 
Structureless soils are either single grained (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the 
particles adhering without any regular cleavage, as in 
many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Tilling a soil below normal plow depth, 
ordinarily to shatter a hardpan or claypan. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Any surface soil horizon (A, E, AB, or 
EB) below the surface layer. 

Suríace layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 
to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters}. Frequently 
designated as the "plow layer," or the "Ap horizon" 

Surface soil. The A, E. AB, and EB horizons, considered 
collectively. It includes all subdivisions of these 
horizons. 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized іп the classification system. Such soils are 
named for a series they strongly resemble and are 
designated as taxadjuncts to that series because they 
differ in ways too small to be of consequence in 
interpreting their use and behavior. Soils are 
recognized as taxadjuncts only when one or more of 
their characteristics are slightly outside the range 
defined for the family of the series for which the soils 
are named. 

Terminal moraine. A belt of thick glacial drift that 
generally marks the termination of important glacial 
advances. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across 
sloping soils on the contour or at a slight angle to the 
contour. The terrace intercepts surface runoff so that 
water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a prepared 
outlet. A terrace in a field generally is built so that the 
field can be farmed. A terrace intended mainly for 
drainage has a deep channel that is maintained in 
permanent sod. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
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silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy 
sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided 
by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine” 

Thin layer (in tables). Otherwise suitable soil material that 
is too thin for the specified use. 

Till plain, An extensive area of nearly level to undulating 
soils underlain by glacial till. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related to 
tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base of 
a hill; part of a foot slope. 

Too arid (in tables). The soil is dry most of the time, and 
vegetation is difficult to establish. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily rich 
in organic matter and is used to topdress roadbanks, 
lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Trace elements. Chemical elements, for example, zinc, 
cobalt, manganese, copper, and iron, in soils in 
extremely small amounts. They are essential to plant 
growth. 

Unstable fill (in tables). Risk of caving or sloughing on 
banks of fill material. 

Upland. Land at a higher elevation, in general, than the 
alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above the 
lowlands along streams. 

Valley fill. In glaciated regions, material deposited in 
stream valleys by glacial meltwater. In nonglaciated 
regions, alluvium deposited by heavily loaded 
streams. 

Variegation. Refers to patterns of contrasting colors 
assumed to be inherited from the parent material 
rather than to be the result of poor drainage. 

Varve. A sedimentary layer or a lamina or sequence of 
laminae deposited in a body of still water within a 
year. Specifically, a thin pair of graded glaciolacustrine 
layers seasonally deposited, usually by meltwater 
streams, in a glacial lake or other body of still water in 
front of a glacier. 

Water bars. Smooth, shallow ditches or depressicnal 
areas that are excavated at an angle across a sloping 
road. They are used to reduce the downward velocity 
of water and divert it off and away from the road 
surface. Water bars can easily be driven over if 
constructed properly. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes produced 
in rocks or other deposits at or near the earth's 
surface by atmospheric agents. These changes result 
in disintegration and decomposition of the material. 

Well graded. Refers to soil material consisting of coarse 
grained particles that are well distributed over a wide 
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range in size or diameter. Such soil normally can be which a plant (specificaliy a sunflower) wilts so much 
easily increased in density and bearing properties by that it does not recover when placed in a humid, dark 
compaction. Contrasts with poorly graded soil. chamber. 

Wilting point (or permanent wilting point). The Windthrow. The uprooting and tipping over of trees by 


moisture content of soil, on an ovendry basis, at the wind. 


Tables 
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174 Soil Survey 
TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 
(Recorded in the period 1951-83 at Millerburg, Ohio) 
1 
Temperature Precipitation 
EN 2 years in [а years in 10 
| 29 will havı | Average | | will have-- | Average 
Month Average |Average|Average| [number of |Average| number of |Average 
daily | daily | daily | Maximum Minimum | growing | | tess | More |days with|snowfall 
maximum | minimum temperature|temperature| degree | |than-- | than-- |0.10 inch 
higher | lower | days* | | ог шоке 
than-- | than-- | l _ 
o o o o | ° I | 
z r [| z т | z Units m | m | їп In 
I 1 I 
January----- 34.7 17.7 | 26.2 | 62 4 ° 2.39 1.18| 3.42 6 9.1 
| | | 1 
February----| 38.6 20.1 29.4 | 64 4 о | 1.93 95| 2.77 s | 6.9 
| | | 
49.1 28.7 38.3 7 5 26 | 3.18 | 1.66| 4.50 8 | 4.3 
| | | | 
61.6 38.4 50.0 82 18 эз | 3.54 | 2.26] 4.69] 9 | E 
| | | | 
May--------- 71.6 | 47.6 59.6 88 27 313 3.77 2.32] 5.08] s | E 
| | | 
Чапе-------- 79.7 | 56.1 67.9 92 33 537 4.26 2.30| 5.97| 7 0 
| 
60.0 71.5 эз 4з 667 4.13 | 2.28] 5.76 8 .9 
| | 
58.6 70.2 93 “o 626 3.65 | 1.70| 5.32] 7 | E 
! | | | 
| 52.4 64.1 92 32 423 3.03 1.40] 4.42] 6 .0 
[ | | ! 
41.8 53.2 84 21 | 155 2.53 1.00] 3.81 € | E 
| | 
32.9 42.0 74 | 1 | 12 2.65 1.43| 3.72] ° | 1.3 
| | I 
December----| 39.1 23.4 | 31.3 67 | 11 8 2.45 1.17] 3.51] 6 5.7 
i | | | I 
| | | | 
Yearly: | | | | 
| | | | | 
Average---| 60.9 39.8 50.4 --- | --- | --- --- | | — | --- 
| | | | | | 
Extreme--- --- | — | --- 95 | 11 --- --- | | --— --- 
I | | | | | 1 
Total----- --- | o1 --- | --- --- | 2.859 | 37.49 | 32.22| 42.32 ва | 27.8 
| l l 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 


It can be calculated by adding the 


maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 degrees F). 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


(Recorded in the period 1951-83 at Millerburg, Ohio) 


Temperature 


Probability 
24 ?r 28 оғ 32 ?r 
or lower or lower or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 | 
later than-- | Арх. 23 May 11 May 24 


2 years in 10 
later than-- Apr. 21 May 7 May 19 


5 years in 10 
later than-- 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 
earlier than-- Oct. 12 Sept. 20 
2 years in 10 
earlier than-- 


Oct. 15 Sept. 25 


5 years in 10 


earlier than-- Oct. 23 Oct. 21 Oct. 5 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 


(Recorded in the period 1951-83 at Millerburg, 


Ohio) 
Daily minimum temperature 
during growing s 
Probability | | 
Higher | Higher | Higher 
than | than | than 
249r | 2% | 32 °F 
| | 
Days | pays | pays 
| | 
9 years in 10 177 | 171 | a3 
| 1 
B years in 10 181 | 473 | 130 
| | 
5 years in 10 188 | 175 | 147 
| | 
2 years in 10 195 | 178 | 164 
| | 
ї year in 10 199 | 179 | 173 
| ! 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


Мар foil name | Acres Percent 
symbol | 
| | 
! 
Aane [Amanda loam, 18 to 25 percent slopeg------ = 4,555 1.7 
AvB —|Amanda-Wooster complex, 2 to 6 percent slop = 570 0.2 
атса} |Amanda-Wooster complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded- - 1,240 0.5 
AwD2 |Amanda-Woostar complex, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded: - 530 0.2 
Bkp Berks silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, very stony-- 2,415 0.9 
BLE Berks silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, very stony: 5,620 2.1 
ВКР Berks silt loam, 35 to 70 percent slopes, very stony: - 5,005 1.8 
BnB Bethesda very channery clay loam, 0 to 8 percent slope - 385 0.1 
EnC Bethesda very channery clay loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes - 665 0.2 
BnF Bethesda very channery clay loam, 20 to 70 percent slopes - 1,185 0.4 
BtA [Bogart silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes- - 260 | 0.1 
Bts |Bogart silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 575 | 0.2 
вур  |Browneville channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 3,945 | 1.5 
BE Brownsville channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 7,590 | 2.8 
ВУР Brownsville channery silt loam, 35 to 70 percent slopes - 6,985 | 2.6 
ByF Brownzville-Rock outcrop complex, 35 to 70 percent slopes- - 235 9.1 
сав Canfield silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes - 13,710 5.0 
cac Canfield silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slope: 1,260 | 0.5 
сас2 |Canfield silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slope: 4,950 | 1.8 
Ce [Carlisle muck---- 620 | 0.2 
сов Centerburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes- -| 1,690 0.6 
CgC2 |Centerburg silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 380 9.1 
cna [Child loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 630 0.2 
CnB |Chili loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 4,050 | 1.5 
CnC2 |chili loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded- 5,645 | 2.1 
сар2 Chili loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded. 3,435 | 1.3 
CnE Chili loam, 18 to 25 percent slopes 1,080 0.4 
car Chili loam, 25 to 70 percent slopes 930 0.3 
CoE Chili-Amanda complex, 18 to 25 percent slopes 1,310 | 0.5 
CDA Cidermill silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes- 485 | 0.2 
CpB Cidermill silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes- 925 | 0.3 
CEB Coshocton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes- 7,120 | 2.6 
Ctc2 |Coshocton silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes 27,042 9.9 
ctp2 [Coshocton silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded- 24,550 9.0 
CEE [Coshocton silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes----- 2,830 1.0 
CvD [Coshocton silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, very stony- 4,345 1.6 
кА —|Euclid silt loam, occasionally flooded--- | 2,650 1.0 
кав |Fairpoint silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes- | 225 0.1 
Fac |Fairpoint silt loam, 8 to 20 percent alopes- | 250 0.1 
FcB Farmerstown silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes ] 1,220 0.5 
FcC Farmerstown silt loam, 8 to 20 percent slope 2,390 0.9 
Fha | Fltchville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes- 2,395 0.5 
Fha  |ritchville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes- | 2,790 1.0 
сьв [Gilpin silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes--- | 1,025 0.4 
сьс [Gilpin silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes- | 2,005 0.7 
Gna [Glenford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slope 295 9.1 
GnB Glenford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 2,260 0.8 
GnC2 |Glenford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, erod 715 | 0.3 
нес  |Hazleton loam, B to 15 percent slopes--------- 70 | * 
нер [Hazleton loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 35 | + 
нек {Hazleton loam, 25 to 40 percent slope 570 0.2 
НУР Hazleton loam, 25 to 70 percent slopes, very bouldery. 2,855 1.1 
кев Keene siit loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 1,415 | 0.5 
кк Killbuck silt loam, frequently flooded. во | Ы 
то [|Lobdell silt loam, occasionally flooded----- 4,490 | 1.7 
тв [Loudonville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes- 100 | * 
тс |Loudenville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 485 о.2 
шур [Loudonville silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes 570 0.2 
IVE  |Loudonville silt loam, 18 to 25 percent slope 95 | * 
Ly Luray silty clay loam-- 1,025 | 0.4 
мисс Mechanicsburg silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes- 295 | 9.1 
McD Mechanicsburg silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slop 500 | 0.2 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS--Continued 
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[ | 
Wap | Soll name | Acres | ?ercent 
symbol | 1 
I 
| 
ма Melvin silt loam, frequently flooded | 2,970 | 1.1 
Mg Melvin silt loam, ponded----------- l 1,600 | 0.6 
or [Orrville silt loam, occasionally flooded | 13,645 5.0 
Pg |Pits, gravel | 160 0.1 
Pu |?its, quarry. | 55 * 
вел |Ravenna silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes | 255 0.1 
дев  |Ravenna silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 870 0.3 
RgB |Rigley sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 900 0.3 
вос Rigley sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes: 3,505 1.3 
вер Rigley sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopas- 3,680 1.4 
ScD Schaffenaker loamy sand, 12 to 25 percent slopes | 85 * 
se Sebring silt loam-- Sate ы мыйы, 1,170 0.4 
Tg Tioga loam, occasionally flooded-------- 3,520 1.3 
ua Udorthents, loamy- -------- 750 9.3 
Up Udorthents-Pits complex- - een --- 815 0.3 
Weca Westmoreland silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slope: eroded- 1,005 0.4 
мер2 Westmoreland 1t loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 3,235 1.2 
Wer Westmoreland silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slope: 325 | 0.1 
WgC2 |Westmoreland-Coshocton complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded--------- 1,800 | 0.7 
WgD2 |Westmoreland-Coshocton complex, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 2,045 | 0.8 
WaB Wooster silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 8,690 | 3.2 
Wee Wooster silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes- 2,400 | 0.9 
WsC2 |Wooster silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded--------- 19,730 | 7.2 
WsD2 |Wooster silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded- 12,361 4.5 
мев Wooster-Chili complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes---- 575 0.2 
WtC2 |Wooster-Chili complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded- 2,665 | 1.0 
WtD2 |Weoster-Chili complex, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded- 2,185 | 0.8 
| 1,052 | 0.4 
MEC n [----2-- 
| 271,600 | 100.0 
| 


Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 5.--PRIMB FARMLAND 


(Only the soils considered prime farmland are listed. Urban or built-up areas of the soils listed are not 
considered prime farmland. If а soil is prime farmland only under certain conditions, the conditions 
are specified in parentheses after the soil name) 


| 
Мар | Soil name 
symbol | 
1 
1 
AWB Jamanda-Wooster complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Bta Bogart silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
BtB Bogart silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
сав Canfield silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
CoB Centerburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
cna Chili loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
спв Chili loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
cpa Cidermili silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
cps Cidermill silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopas 
cts [Coshocton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Bua |Euciid silt loam, occasionally flooded (where drained) 
PHA |Fitchville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (where drained) 
кыв |Fitchville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (where drained) 
съв Gilpin silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
GnÀ Glenford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
бъз Glenford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Kes Keena silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Kk Killbuck silt loam, frequently flooded (where drained and either protected from flooding or not 
frequently flooded during the growing season) 
Lo Lobdell silt loam, occasionally flooded 
LvB Loudonville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
by Luray silty clay loam (where drained) 
Ma Melvin silt loam, frequently flooded (where drained and either protected from flooding or not 
frequently flooded during the growing season) 
or Orrville silt loam, occasionally flooded (where drained) 
кел Ravenna silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (where drained) 
ReB |Ravenna silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (where drained) 
RgB |Rigley sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Se |Sebring silt loam (where drained) 
Tg |Tioga loam, occasionally flooded 
WsB Wooster silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Wooster-Chill complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE CF CROPS AND PASTURE 


(Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that 
the soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil) 


1 | | 
Soil name and Land | | 
map symbol capability Corn Corn silage | Soybeans Winter wheat | Dats 
Las l l 
1 ва 1 Tons Bu Bu Bu 
| | 
уте --- --- --- --- | --- 
| | | 
| l | 
AwB----------------------- | Ile 113 22 | 30 35 70 
Amanda-Wooster | 
i 
AwC2------------2---------- Tile l 98 20 25 зо | 65 
Amanda-Wooster | | | | 
l I | 
AwDa---------------------- Ive 88 18 | --- | 25 | 55 
Amanda-Wooster | I 
| | 
BXD----------------------- vis === oo --- --- | --- 
Barks | 
| 
BKE, BkF------------------ VIIs | --- --- --- l --- --- 
Berks | | 
| | 
BnB, ВпС------------------ VIs --- | --- --- | --- --- 
Bethesda | | 
| | 
Bnr-- VIIe --- | --- --- | --- --- 
Bethesda | 
т 105 21 40 45 80 
| 
| i 
i тте | 100 20 35 | 40 75 
| | | I 
| | | 
| туе 70 | 14 --- 25 55 
i 
| 
уте --- --- | --- | --- - 
i | | 
| | | 
VIIe --- | --- --- ! --- | --- 
! | 
l | 
утте --- --- | --- --- | --- 
| | 
тте 100 20 | 35 40 75 
| 
! 
IIIe 95 | is | 30 35 70 
[ | I 
| | | 
IIIe 85 | i | 25 30 | 65 
| | | 
| | ! 
IIIw | 110 a2 | 35 == — 
Carlisle | | | 
I | f 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS--Continued 


Soil name and Land | 
map symbol capability | Corn | Corn silage Boybeans Winter wheat Oats 
Bu Tons | Bu | Bu Bu 
| l 
cga------ ا ت‎ тте | 110 | 22 35 40 | 75 
Centerburg | | | 
| | | | 
сасз2---------------------- IIIe 95 э | зо | 35 |] 70 
Centerburg | | 
[ | | 
спл----------------------- Its | 100 20 35 “G | 75 
I | 
! | | 
тте 95 19 | 30 зо | 70 
| 
I 
ттте | 80 16 25 25 | 60 
| 
туе | 70 14 | --- 20 | 55 
| 
I ! | 
vie --- | ==- --- --- || --- 
| | | 
| | | 
vile --- | --- | --- | --- --- 
| 
| | 
vie --- == - | --- === 
Chili-Amanda | | | 
| | 
СрА------- ------ ---------- т | i20 | 24 б | 45 80 
Cidermili | 
[ 
CpB- тте | 115 | 23 35 | 40 75 
Cidermill | | | 
| ! | | 
тте 1 100 20 | --- | 35 | 65 
| I 
| | 
IIIe | 85 i7 --- 25 | 60 
l і | 
1 | 
туе 75 i5 | --- 20 | 50 
Coshocton | 
| 
CtE уте === --- | аайы -- ==> 
Coshocton | | 
| [ | 
сур----------------------- | vis | -- | --- --- | --- l --- 
Coshocton | | | 
| | I 
Euk------- | IIw 110 | 22 35 40 70 
Euclid | | | 
| | 
FaB----------------------- IIIs --- | --- - | --- 45 
Fairpoint | | 
| 
Fac----- з----------------- Ivs --- --- === | --- 40 
Fairpoint | 
| | 
кєв----------------------- IIIo | во | 16 --- { 25 | 55 
Farmerstown l | | 
1 


Sea footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS--Continued 


L | | | 
Soíl name and l Land | 
map symbol | capability Corn | Corn silage Soybeans Winter wheat | Oats 
| 
1 Bu Tons | Bu 1 Bu Bu 
! | ! 1 
IVa 65 | 13 | --- 20 | 45 
IIw 110 22 | 35 40 | 70 
| 
тта 105 21 30 35 70 
Н | ! 
тте 95 | is | --- | 30 65 
Gilpin | | | 
| I 
Ghc- IIIe | 80 16 | --- | 25 | 55 
Gilpin | | I 
i l 
GnA----------------------- | = 120 24 | 40 | 45 80 
Glenford 1 ! 1 
l | | 
Г ————— MH | тте 335 | 23 35 | 40 | 75 
Glenford | i | 
| | | 
Ra IIIa Í 100 20 | 30 | 35 70 
Glenford | | | 
| | I l 
HtC--------.-.----.------- I IIIe 75 | 15 sem. || 25 | 60 
Hazleton | | | 
I | 
нер- Ive | 65 33 | --- 20 | 50 
Hazleton | | 
i 
HtE- vie mes mm m see. | = 
Hazleton | 
lvy----------------------- viis m - = sear f == 
Hazleton | 
| 
K&B----------------------- тта 105 | 21 == | 35 65 
Keene | | 
КЕ------------------------ тїї» 95 19 | 30 --- --- 
Killbuck | | | 
| ! 
Lo--------- ت‎ n enn e ewes | IIw 120 | 24 40 40 75 
Lobdell | | 
| ! l 
LvB--—------- -- IIe | 55 | 19 3 | 30 60 
Loudonville i | | | 
[ l I | 
E IIIe 80 16 | 25 25 | 55 
Loudonville l | | 
| [ | 
LvD----------------------- І туе | 7 | 14 === (| 20 50 
Loudonville ! | ! | 
l | | 
LvE----------------------- vie | --- --- | - -- | --- 
Loudoaville | | | 
I I 
Ly--------- س ا‎ I IIw 120 20 «0 | “° | 75 
Luray | 
| ! 


Sea footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS--Continued 
| 
Soil name and Land 
map symbol | capability Corn Corn silage | Soybeans |Winter wheat | Oats 
Bu Tons Bu Bu Bu > 
| 
Мсс--- IIIe 90 18 | 30 ao | 75 
Mechanicsburg I I | 
| 
мер----------------------- IVe 80 16 ] oo 30 60 
Mechanicsburg | 
| 
ма------------------------ IIIw во 16 30 -—- | --- 
| | 
| 
we --- --- | --- --- --- 
| | 
l | 
IIw | 110 22 35 35 | 70 
| I | 
| | 
I | 
| | 
IIw 100 20 зо | 35 70 
l 
| 1 
тте | 95 19 30 30 то 
1 
| 
Ile 95 19 --- | 30 70 
| 
| | 
ттте 80 16 - | as | 60 
| | 
| 
туе 70 14 --- 20 | 50 
| 
I 
vis --- --- | == --- aes 
| 
| 
IIIw 95 19 30 30 65 
| 
IIw 110 aa | 30 40 75 
| 
| | 
aes gsm = | == dl E dex 
| | 
| 1 
--- | --- --- --- --- --- 
1 | 
| 
IIIe 95 19 --- ] 40 75 
l 
| | 
туе 85 17 - | 30 65 
l 
1 
уте і me --- E --- --- 
Westmoreland | | 
| 
Wgca---- Ille 90 is | --- | 35 70 
Westmoreland-Coshocton | | | 
I | 
See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS--Continued 


| 
Soil name and | Land 
map symbol capability | Corn | Corn silage Soybeans Winter wheat | Oates 
1 Е 
Bu | Tons I Bu Bu | Bu 
I | 
туе | s | 16 === зо 60 
Westmoreland-Coshocton | l 
i | 
тте 110 22 | 35 45 | 80 
| 
| | 
iiie 105 21 | 35 40 [ 75 
! | 
| | 
IIIe 95 э | 30 35 | 70 
l | I 
! ! 
туе 85 17 --- 30 65 
| | 
! I ! 
тте 105 | 21 35 40 75 
I | 
ттте | 9 | 18 2 | зо | $5 
Wooster-Chili | | | 
! | | 
мер2-- туе | 80 16 | --- 25 60 
Wooster-Chili | [ 
| i l 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 7.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


(Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Absence of an 
entry indicates no acreage) 


Major management concerns (Subclass) 
Class Total | Soil 
acreage | Erosion | | probien 
| | (e) | (в) 
| 1 Acres Acres 
| 

т 1,040 --- | --- 

ii | 75,875] 47,265 27,980 630 
| 1 

zii | 81,477 76,412 4,840 225 

zv |  59,711| 59,461 --- 250 
| 

v | 1,600 --- 1,600 --- 
| 

ут | 26,250] 18,355 9,280 
| 

VII 22,815 9,335 --- Í 13,480 
| 

viii | ---{ = | --- --- 
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TABLE 8.--PASTURE AND HAYLAND SUITABILITY AND PRODUCTION 


(Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. High levels 
of fertility must be maintained to obtain the yields in the production column. 
Annual applications of nitrogen must be applied on grasses grown alone to obtain 
these production levels. Absence of а yield indicates that the soil is not 
suited to pasture and hayland or is not generally used for this purpose) 


1 Production* 
Map symbol and | Suit- | Alfalfa-| Red 
soil name ability |Kentucky Tall |A1£aifa-|orchard-| Red |clover- 
group |bluegrass| fescue |Alfalfa|timothy | grass |clover|timothy 
AUM JAUN |Tons| Tons Tons Tons | Tons | Tons 
l | 
| 4a 5.5 |3.3 4.8 | 3.5 4.1 3.3 2.8 
| | | | 
| | | | 
5.2 7.0 [4.2 6.3 5.3 4.5 | 3.6 
| 5.5 7.4 [а.а 6.5 5.5 4.7 3.8 
| 495 |є.5 |s.9 | 6.0 5.0 | 4.3 | 3.4 
| ! | | | 
4.7 6.3 [3.8 5.7 4.0 | 47 | 4.0 J 3.2 
5.1 6.8 |4.1 6.0 4.3 | 5.0 4.3 3.4 
| <3 [5.7 [3.4 5.3 .6 | 4.3 3.7 2.9 
| | | | | 
| 4.3 [5.7 |3.4 5.2 3.4 4.2 [3.6 | 2.7 
4.5 8.0 |3.6 5.3 | 3.5 | 4&3 |37 | as 
4.0 5.4 [3.2 5.0 | 3.3 | 40 | 3.5 | 2.6 
| | | 
| 2.0 Е Те saa = 
| | | 
| | 
ВКЕ------------- A-4 | 2.0 — |--- -=-= === - --- | --- 
Berks | | | | 
| | | | 
ВКР. | x-1 --- |] | — | — | — --- - 
| | 
| 
Е-3 2.3 3.0 |--- ==] — | =— --- --- 
| | | | 
| | l 
E-3 2.0 |2.7 ]|--- | --- --- ‚== --- “е 
| 1 
| 
BnF------------- н-1 | --- --- |--- س‎ | --- --- --- --- 
Bethesda | | | 
| | l 
BtA, BtB-------- А-6 5.4 [7.2 [4.3 | 6.5 | 4.6 5.1 4.7 | 3.5 
Bogart | | 
1 | | 
BvD- B-i | 2.7 [3.6 |2.2 | 3.2 2.0 2.7 2.0 1.6 
| I | | 
I | | | 
в-2 1.0 2.0 |--- - --- | — سس‎ | — 
| | | 
| | 
gi | -—- p= = mue Дже - eem 
| [ l i 
| | | 
ESS | ew === se Жена | | =a 
H-1 --- ]--- === --- | --- ~=- 
| ! | 
| | | | 
юз | 4.5 6.0 |3.6 5.5 3.8 4.5 [3.9 | 3.0 
i i | | 
I і I | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--PASTURE AND HAYLAND SUITABILITY AND PRODUCTION--Continued 


Production* 
Map symbol and | Suit- Alfalfa-| Red 
soil name [ability |Kentuckv Tall |Alfalfa-|orchard-| Red |clover- 
| group |bluegrasa| fescue Alfalfa|timothy | grass |clover|timothy 
| | aum | топв| Tons Tons Tons | Tons | Tons 
| | | 
F-3 4.0 3.2 5.0 3.3 4.0 3.5 | 2.6 
| | 
r-3 | 3.9 3.1 4.8 3.1 3.8 3.3 2.5 
| | 
| | I 
D-1 = [--- |--- --- --- | --- === --- 
| 
| | | | 
А-6 5.8 |7.7 [4.6 6.8 | 4.6 | 5.3 4.9 3.7 
Centerburg | 1 | | | 
| | | | 
сас2- А-6 5.1 6.8 [6.0 4.3 | «з | 5.0 [4.3 | 3.4 
Centerburg | l | | 
| | | 
сп, CnB-------- А-1 5.5 7.4 |4.4 6.5 | «8 | 55 [4.7 | 3.8 
Chili I | | 
| 1 | | 
сас2------------ А-1 4.8 6.4 |3.8 5.6 3.8 4.5 [4.0 | 3.0 
Chili | | | | 
| 
Cnp2------------ А-1 4.2 5.6 |3.4 5.0 3.3 4.0 3.5 | 2.6 
Chili | | | | 
| | 
A-2 3.3 4.4 |2.6 3.8 2.3 3.0 2.5 1.8 
| | l 
I | | | 
H-i --- --- [ese --- -- | --- --- 
| | | | | 
| | | | 
3.7 [4.9 |2.9 4.3 2.8 3.5 [2.9 | 2.3 
A-2 3.3 4.4 |2.6 3.8 | 2.3 | 3.0 |25 | 1.8 
А-2 | 4.1 |5.5 [3-3 4.8 | 3.5 | 4.1 3.3 2.8 
| I | | l 
А-1 6.0 в.о [4.8 7.0 | 5.3 | 6.0 [5.2 | 4.2 
| | | 
| | | 
сєв------------- А-6 5.4 7.2 |4.3 6.5 | aa | 59 [4.7 | 3.5 
Coshocton | {| || 
| 
А-6 4.9 6.5 |3.9 5.8 3.8 4.5 4.1 | 3.9 
i l | 
I | | 
A-2 3.5 4.7 |2.8 4.1 2.8 3.4 2.8 | 2.2 
| | | 
1 | | 
А-3 1.7 3.0 |--- = | = | — d --- 
Coshocton | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
CvD- А-4 2.0 --- |--- --- — --- | --- === 
Coshocton | | | | | | 
| | | | | 
с-з 5.2 {7.0 [4.2 5.0 3.8 4.5 [3.7 | 3.8 
| | | | | 
1 | l | 
Тав, FaC-------- в-4 1.8 2.5 |1.5 == 1.5 2.3 | 1.5 | 1.2 
Fairpoint | | | | | 
| | ! | 
FcB------------- 3-4 3.7 5.0 |3.0 4.0 2.3 3.5 [2.7 | 1.9 
Farmerstown | | | | | 
1 I | | 


See footnotes at end of tabie. 
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TABLE 8.--PASTURE AND HAYLAND SUITABILITY AND PRODUCTION--Continued 


Production* 
Map symbol and | Suit- | |Alfalfa-| | Rea 
soil name ability [Kentucky | Tall | Alfalfa-|orchard-| Red |clover- 
group |bluegrass| fescue |Alfalfa|timothy | grass  |clover|timothy 
| l 1 
| aus алом |Tons| Tons Топа | Tons | Tons | Tons 
I l | 
FeC------------- | B-4 3.4 [4.5 |2.7 3.5 1.8 3.0 | 2.3 1.4 
l | I I | 
| | ! | | 
c-3 | 5.2 |7.0 [4.2 5.0 3.8 | as 3.5 3.0 
Fitehville | | | | 
| | | | | | 
съв т-1 | 4.7 6.2 [3.7 | 5.0 | 3.1 | 3.8 3.5 2.5 
Gilpin | | | 
| | | | | | 
Shc-- r-1 | 4.4 5.8 |3.5 4.7 | 2.8 3.5 3.3. | 2.2 
Gilpin | 
| | [ | | 
GnA, GnB-------- A-6 6.0 8.0 |4.8 7,0 | 4.8 5.5 5.1 | 3.8 
| [ 
| | l 
5.3 7.0 |4.2 | 6.2 4.0 4.7 | «5 | 3.2 
| | | 
| I 
3.0 4.0 |2.4 | 3.5 2.3 | 3.0 2.3 1.8 
| | 
| | | 
2.5 3.4 |2.0 3.0 1.8 2.5 [1.9 | 1.4 
| | | | 
| | | 
1.0 2.0 |--- | --- --- | --- ze --- 
| | 
| | 
| — IFFI سإ‎ de dej 
BM "ë 
5.8 [7.7 [6.6 6.8 4.6 5.3 | 4.5 3.7 
l | i | 
| | |] | | ! 
4.5 |e.o [3.6 --- | — | --- 3.5 3.5 
l | 
| I | | 
| 5.6 7.5 [4.5 5.0 | «o | 5.0 з.5 | 3.2 
| ! | 
1 | | 
4.9 6.5 |3.5 5.2 | 3.3 4.0 3.7 | 2.6 
| | | ! 
F-1 4.5 6.0 |3.6 | 4.8 2.9 3.6 | 3.4 | 2.3 
| | 
| | 
F-1 4.1 [5.5 13.3 4.2 2.3 3.0 | 2.9 | 1.8 
| I 
І I 
F-1 2.6 3.5 |--- | --- --- -— | --- --- 
| I | 
| I | ! | 
ca | 5.6 [7.5 [4.5 | --- --- | --- 4.0 3.5 
[ l ! I 
l | | | 
a-i | [6.4 |3.8 5.6 | 3.8 | 4.5 | 4.0 3.0 
| | | 
| I 
A-1 4.8 |в.0 |3.6 5.3 3.5 43 | 3.7 2.8 
Mechanicsburg | | | 
I i | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--PASTURE AND HAYLAND SUITABILITY AND PRODUCTION--Continued 


Preduction* 
Map symbol and | Suit- | | | |AXfalfa- Red 
soil nana lability [Kentucky Tall | Alfalfa-|orchard-| Red |clover- 
group |bluegrass| fescue |Alfalfa|timothy | grass |clover|timethy 
S - | - 
| | aum [али |Tons| Tons Tons Tons | Tons | Tons 
| l 
ма- с-з 4.9 6.5 [3.9 --- | — de 15 3.5 
Melvin | | | 
| | | | | 
Mg. | | I | 
Melvin | | | 
| | 
с-з 5.2 |7.0 |4.2 5.0 38 | 4.5 3.7 3.8 
| | | | | 
| | | I 
| I | I 
| 
| | | 
c-2 4.8 [6.5 |3.9 | 4.5 3.4 4.1 3.3 | 2.7 
lul | 
А-1 4.7 6.2 |з.7 s.0 | 3.1 3.8 3.5 2.5 
| | 
| | 
А-1 4.4 5.8 |3.5 | 4.7 | 2.8 3.5 3.3 | 2.2 
| | | 
| | 
A-2 3.7 5.0 |3.0 | 4.0 2.3. | 2.8 2.2 | 1.9 
| | 
I | | | 
F-1 | 2.6 ]3.5 |--- --- --- nae aoe === 
| | 
| | | | 
с-2 | 5.4 [7.2 [4.3 --- --- --- | 7 3.0 
| | | | 
aS | 4.2 15.6 (3.7 | 5.5 | 3.0 [| 4o | 3.9 | 2.4 
Tioga | | | | | 
| 1 | | | | 
па. | | 
udorthents | | I | | 
| | | | | 
upt. ! 
Udorthents-Pits | | | 
| | | 
мес2----- -| А-1 5.1 6.8 |4.1| 6.0 | 4.3 5.0 | 4.3 3.4 
Westmoreland | | | 
| 
WeD2- А-2 3.9 5.2 |з.1 | 4.5 3.1 3.8 3.1 2.5 
Westmoreland | | | | 
| I 1 
WeE-------- -—--| A-3 | 1.7 3.0 |--- --- === --- --- --- 
Westmoreland | | | | 
| | | 
| 5.1 |в.в |4.э 5.2 | 4.3 | 5.0 | 4.3 3.4 
ai | 5.1 [е.в [4.1 | 6.0 аз | 5.0 | 4.3 3.4 
A-6 5.1 6.8 |6.0 4.1 | 4&3 | 5,0 4.3 3.4 
ү | | | | 
| 3.8 [5.1 [3.1 | 4.4 | 3.1 | 3.7 | 3-0 2.5 
a-2 | 3.9 [5.2 [3.2 | 4.5 3.1 | 3.8 [ 3.2 2.5 
А-2 3.7 5.0 |3.0 4.3 3.0 | 3.6 2.9 2.4 
|a Ие! | | | 
F-3 | 4.9 [6.5 |3.9 | 6.0 аз | 5.0 [4з | 3.4 
! | l | | 
| | l 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--PASTURE AND HAYLAND SUITABILITY AND PRODUCTION--Continued 


_ Production" 
Map symbol and | Suit- | | | Alfalfa- | Red 
soil паша ability |Kentucky | Tall | Alfalfa-|orchard-| Red |clover- 
group |bluegrass| fescue |Alfalfa|timothy | grass  |clover|timothy 
| Aum [ари |топа| Tons топа Tons | Tons | Tons 
I | | | | 
F-3 4.5 {6.0 [3.6 | 5.5 3.8 | 4.5 | 3.9 | 3.0 
I | 
I I | | 
юз | аз 5.7 |3.4 5.3 3.6 4.3 | 3.7 | 2.9 
| | | | 
! ! ! ! | 
F-3 4.3 5.4 |3.2 5.0 3.3 4.0 [3.5 | 2.6 
| | | ! [ 
| | ! | 
5.1 [6.8 |4.1 | 6.2 4.5 5.2 | 4.4 | 3.5 
F-3 4.9 [6.5 [3.9 | 6.0 | а.з 5.0 Јаз | 3.4 
A-1 5.5 7.4 |4.4 65 | <s | 5.5 4.7 3.8 
i I | 
| 45 [s.s [s.m | 5.4 3.7 4.4 3.8 2.9 
F-3 4.3 ]s.7 |3.4 | 5.3 3.6 4.3 3.7 2.9 
А-1 4.8 6.4 [3.8 5.6 | 3.8 4.5 4.0 3.0 
| 
| 4.21 [5.5 |з.з | 5.0 з.з 4.0 3.5 2.6 
r-3 | 4.9 |5.« |3.2 | 5.0 3.3 4.0 3.5 2.6 
A-1 4.2 5.6 [3.46 5.0 3.3 4.0 3.5 2.6 
l 


* Pasture production is given in AUM (animal unit months), and hay production ia 
given in tons/acre. Animal unit month is the amount of forage or feed required to 
feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 
days. 

** See description of the map units for composition and behavior characteristics 

of the map unit. 
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(Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 


TABLE 9.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


information was not available) 


Soil Survey 


Absence of an entry indicates that 


Management concerns 


Potential productivity 


Soil name and  |Ordi- 
map symbol nation|Erosion | Plant |Seedling| Wind- Common trees Site |Volume*| Trees to 
symbol|hazard |competi-|mortal- | throw index| | plane 
| tion ity — | hazard | 
| 
| | 
5R |Moderate|Severe |Slight slight [Northern red oak----| 87 | [Black walnut, 
Yellow-poplar- | white oak, 
[white yellow-poplar, 
| | [Black northern red 
I l Black oak, white 
1 | Í Sugar ash, eastern 
| | [місе -— | white pine, 
| red pine. 
AwB**, AwC2**: | | | | 
5A |slight |Severe (slight |slight [Northern red oak----| 87 69 |Black walnut, 
|Yellow-poplar- | - white oak, 
| White | yellow-poplar, 
| [Black | northern гей 
| | |Biack oak, white 
| | ]sugar | ash, eastern 
White | white pine, 
I | red pine. 
| 
Wooster-------- sp |Slight |severe |Slight Moderate Northern red оа) 86 | 69 |Eastern white 
| Yellow-poplar- -| 96 pine, biack 
| 85 | oak, yellow- 
[ | =] | poplar, white 
] | d ash, Virginia 
Í | м pine, red 
l | - pine. 
\ | = 
| 1 | 
AwD2**: | | 
Amanda. 5R |Moderate|Severe [Slight |Slight [Northern red oak 87 Black walnut, 
| Yellow-poplar- = white oak, 
I | White yellow-poplar, 
| [Black northern red 
[Black j | oak, white 
Sugar | ash, eastern 
| | White --- white pine, 
1 | | red pine. 
| 
Wooster-------- | 5R |Moderate|Severe |Slight [moderate Northern red oak 86 68 |Eastern white 
| | e1low-poplar-- pine, black 
| | oak, yellow- 
| | poplar, white 
ash, Virginia 
| | Slippery elm pine, red 
| | [ American beech- pine. 
] | American sycamore: 

BkD, BkE-------- ағ |Slight [slight |Noderate|Slight  |Nortnern red oak----| 70 52 [virginia pine, 
Berks | Black oak--- 70 52 | eastern white 
(north aspect)| | [Virginia pine 70 108 pine, Norway 

Bpruce, red 
| | pine. 
| | | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Management concerns 


Potential productivity 


Ordi- 
nation Erosion 
symbol | hazard 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Plant 
compet i= 
tion 


Seedling 
mortal- 
ity 


Wind- 
throw 
hazard 


| 
|site 
[index 


Common trees Volume* 


Trees to 
plant 


3F Slight 
Berks 


4R |Moderate 
Berks | 


Moderata 
Berka 


BnB, Вос, 
Bethesda 


BnF- 


5A 


BtA, BtB 
Bogart 


Slight 


BvD, aR 
Brownsville 


(north aspect)| 


Slight 


BvD, BVE 3R slight 
Brownsville | 


(south aspect) | 


4R |Moderate 
Brownsville 


(north aspect} | 


See footnotes at and of tabl 


Slight Severe 


Slight Moderate 


Sligkt 


Moderate|Slight 


Moderate |Hoderate | 


i 
Moderate|Noderate 


Moderate |MNoderate 


Slight 


Blight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


|xe11ow-popiar 


|¥e1low-poplar 


Northern red оак. 
Black oak--- 
Virginia pine 


[ 
| 
| 
| 60 
| 
| 


Northern red оак. 
Black oak-- 
Virginia pine 


Black walnut 
Black cherry: 
Sugar maple- 
White ash-- 
Yellow-poplar- 


Northern red oak 


White oak--- 


Northern red oak 48 


62 


White oBk--- 


Northern red oak 
Xellow-poplar 
White oak--- 


Virginia pine, 
eastern white 
pine, Norway 
spruce, red 
pine. 


Virginia pine, 
eastern white 
pine, Norway 
spruce, red 
pine. 


Virginia pine, 
eastern white 
pine, Norway 
spruce, red 
pine. 


Eastern white 
pine, red 

] pine, black 

| locust. 


Eastern white 
pine, black 
walnut, yellow- 
poplar, white 
ash, red pine, 
northern red 
oak, white 
oak, 


! 

l 

l 

| 

! 

| 

l 

| 

l 
{Eastern white 

| pine, red 

{ pine, Virginia 
| pine, yellow- 
{ poplar, white 
{ ash, black 

| oak. 

l 

{Eastern white 

| pine, red 

| pine, Virginia 
| pine, vellow- 
| poplar, white 
| ash, black 
| oak. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
1 
1 


Eastern white 
pine, red 
pine, Virginia 
pine, yellow- 
poplar, white 
ash, black 
oak. 
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TABLE 9.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Management concerns 


Potential productivity 


Erosion 
hazard 


Plant 
competi- 


tion ity 


Seedling| Wind- 
mortal- | throw 


Common trees 


l | 
[site |volume* 


jindex| 


Trees to 
plant 


Brownsville 
(south aspect) 


ByF**: 
Brownsvill 
(north aspect) 


Rock outcrop. 
ByF**: | 


Brownsville----| 
(south aspect)| 


Rock outcrop. 


сав, сас, 
Canfield 


cdca-- 


Ce---- 
Carlisle 


CgB, CgC2------- 
Centerburg 


эк 


4R 


зв 


5р 


6W 


SA 


Moderate | Hoderate 


Moderate [Moderate 


Moderate Moderate | Savara 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
Slight |Moderate|slight 
Slight |severe |Severe 
I 
i 
! | 
| l 
l I 
Slight |Severe [slight 
| | 


Severe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Northern red oak- 
Yellow-poplar- 
White oak-- 


| 
| 
| 
|Northern red oi 


Yellow-poplar 
white oak-- 


Northern red oak---- 
Sugar maple 
White ash- 
White oak- 
Slippery elm-- 
American beech 
American &sycamore--- 


Eastern cottonwood- 
White ash- 
Green ash- 
Black cherry-- 
Swamp white oak- 
Red maple 


Northern red oak- 


YXellow-poplar- 
White ash-- 
Black cherry- 


57 
81 


48 
62 


Eastern white 
pine, red 
pine, Virginia 
pine, yellow- 
poplar, white 
ash, black 
oak. 


Eastern white 
pine, red 
pine, Virginia 
pine, yellow- 
poplar, white 
ash, black 
oak. 


[Eastexn white 

| pine, red 

| pine, Virginia 
pine, yellow- 
poplar, white 


ash, black 
oak. 
White ash, 


Virginia pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
red pine, 
black oak, 
eastern white 
pine. 


Green ash, 
black willow, 
red maple. 


Eastern white 
pine, northern 
xed oak, 
yellow-poplar, 
red pine, 
white ash, 
white oak, 
green ash, 
black cherry, 
black locust, 
American 
sycamore, 
eastern 
cottonwood. 
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|Black walnut- 
Black cherry- 


pine, black 
walnut, yellow- 
Sugar maple- poplar, white 
White ash--- --- --- ash, northern 
Yellow-poplar------- | --- --- red oak, white 
! | oak, green 

| | ash, black 

| | cherry, black 
l 

I 


1 | Management concerns | Potential productivity I 
Soil name and jordi- | | I I 
map symbol |mation|Erosion | Plant [sSeedling| wind- | Common trees Site |volume*| Trees to 
symbol|hazard  |competi-|mortal- | throw index| | plant 
1 tion ity hazard | | 
| 
Спа, CnB, CnC2-- ФА [slight |Moderate|slight |slight |Zastern white 
Chili l [Northern red oak- | pine, red 
| i [Black walnut- | pine, black 
| Í | [Black cherry- | walnut, yellow- 
| | | Sugar mapl i poplar, white 
| White ash- | авһ, northern 
| Xellow-poplar- -| red oak, white 
{ | | сак, green 
| | | | ash, black 
| | 1 l | | | cherry, black 
| | | | l | | locust, 
CnD2, CnE------- AR |Moderate|Moderate/Slight |Slight 80 62 [Eastern white 
Chili | [Northern red oak- 85 67 pine, red 
| 1 [Black walmt- | pine, black 
| | | | |Biack cherry- | walnut, yellow- 
| | | | [sugar maple-- | poplar, white 
| | | | White ash---- &sh, northern 
1 | Yellow-poplar red oak, white 
| | oak, green 
! ash, black 
l I cherry, black 
l 1 locust. 
| | 
CnF--------- ---- åR |Severe |Moderate|Slight |Slight |White oak Eastern white 
Chili | |Northern red oak B5 pine, red 
| 
| 


locust. 


Eastern white 
pine, red 
pine, black 
walnut, yellow- 
poplar, white 
ash, northern 
red oak, white 
{ oak, green 

| | ash, black 

| cherry, black 
| 

| 


Chili---------- AR [Moderate|Moderate|Slight  |Slight  |White oak 
Northern rad oak. 
Black walnut- 


Black cherry- 


locust. 


69 Black walnut, 
white oak, 
yellow-poplar, 
northern red 
oak, white 
ash, eastern 
white pine, 
red pine. 


Amanda--------- | 5R |Moderate|severe |slight |slight [Northern red oak---- 
| Yellow-poplar 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Management concerns 


Potential productivity 


| 
Soil паше and |Ordi- | | | 
map symbol  (|nation|Erosion | Plant |Seedling| wind- | Common trees |Site |volume*| Trees to 
| symbol [hazard |competi-|mortai- | throw | | index plant 
| tion | ity hazard 1 
| | l l 
| | | | 
CpA, CpB-------- | 5A |Slight [Severe |Slight |Slight -| 85 67  |Eastern white 
Cidermill | | [Northern red oak----| 90 72 pine, red 
[| | [Black walnut-- n ks mies pine, black 
l | [Black cher: -| walnut, vellow- 
l | Sugar maple -| poplar, white 
| | White ash -| ash, northern 
| | Yellow-poplar- -| red oak, white 
| | | oak, green 
| | | ash, black 
l | | | cherry, black 
1 | | 1 | locust, 
| | 
сын, Ctca- 4a |Slight [Severe TEN [slight [Northern red оа] во | 62 |zastern white 
Coshocton White оак 75 | pine, yellow- 
Yellow-poplar- яо | poplar, 
| White авһ--- | northern red 
| | Sugar maple- | оак, white 
| | Black cherry- | oak, red pine, 
| | { | white ash. 
| 
CtD2, CtE 4n |Moderate|Severe | etian {slight |Northern red oa: во | 62 |Zastern white 
Coshocton і | White oak 75 ] 57 pine, yellow- 
(north aspect)| | Yellow-poplar: 90 90 poplar, 
| | | White ash-- northern red 
| | | | Sugar mapla- oak, white 
| | | Black cherry oak, red pine, 
i | | | | | white ash. 
| | | i | 
Ctp2, CEE І 3R |Moderate|Severe  |Moderate|slight 48 Eastern white 
Coshocton | | | Northern red --- pine, yellow- 
(south aspect) | | Yellow-popla: poplar, 
1 [ White ash-- northern red 
| | | Sugar maple- oak, white 
| | [Black cherry | oak, white 
| | | | ash, red pine. 
| | | | 
CvD- ав [Moderate|Severe |Slight |slight | 75 57 |¥Yellow-poplar, 
Coshocton | | === --- white ash, red 
(north aspect) | | pine, Virginia 
| | pine, eastern 
| Virginia pine | white pine, 
| | | northern red 
| | | oak. 
1 i ! 
CvD------------- 3R |Moderate|Severe |Moderate|Slight [White oak--- Yellow-poplar, 
Coshocton | Chestnut oak- white ash, red 
{south aspect) l | | Scarlet oak pine, Virginia 
| | |Shagbark hickory- pine, eastern 
| | [virginia pine | white pine, 
| | l | northern red 
| | | oak. 
| | ! 
ЕЧА------------- | БА |Slight |Severe [slight |Slight (Pin oak | 86 68 [Eastern white 
Euclid | | Northern red oak- | so 62 pine, white 
| | | { oak, white 
1 | | | | ash, northern 
| | | Black cherry- red oak, 
1 White oak--- vyellow-poplar, 
Yellow-poplar. red pine. 
| 


See Eootnetes at end of table. 
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I 

[окаі- 
nation 
symbol 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Management concerns 


Potential productivity 


Erosion 
hazard 


Plant 
competi- 
tion 


seedling 
mortal- 
ity 


Common trees 


|Site 
| index 


Volume* 


5A 
Fitchville 


an 


GnA, @nc2-- 


GnB, 
Glenford 


[74 


at 


See footnotes 


Slight 


Slight 


БА [Slight 


Slight 


]severe |slight 


{Moderate | Slight 


I 
[slight 


Moderate | Slight 


slight 


Slight 


1 
[slight 


Slight 


Pin oak------------- 
Northern red oak 
Yellow-poplar- 
Sugar maple 


Northern red oak- 
[xe1iow-poplar-- 


Northern red oak- 


Yellow-poplar-- 


Black cherry- 
Sugar maple-- 


|Northern red oak- 
[¥ellow-poplar--- 


99 | 
-| 80 


во | 
95 


62 
98 


68 
100 


52 


Eastern white 


pine, black 
locust, yellow- 
poplar, Scotch 
pine, Norway 
spruce, white 
spruce, blue 
spruce. 


Eastern white 


pine, red pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
northern red 
oak. 


Eastern white 


Dine, white 
ash, green 
ash, yellow- 
poplar, red 
pine, white 
oak, northern 
red oak, 
Scotch pine, 
Norway spruce, 
white spruce, 
blue spruce, 
black cherry, 
black locust, 
American 
sycamore. 


virginia pine, 
eastern white 
pine, black 
cherry, yellow- 
poplar. 


Eastern white 


pine, red 
pine, yellow- 
poplar, green 
ash, white 
ash, white 
oak, northern 
red oak, 
black cherry, 
black locust, 
American 
sycamore. 


Eastern white 
pine, Norway 
spruce, 
Austrian pine, 
black cherry. 
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Soil Survey 


Management concerns 


| Potential productivity 


Soil name and  |ordi- | | 
map symbol |nation|Brosion | Plant |seeáling| wind- Common trees |Site |velume* 
symbol|hazard |competi-|mortal- | throw [index 
| tion | itv hazard | 1 | 
| | | I 
| | l | 
HtD, HtE----- ---| ағ [Slight |Moderate|slight slight [Northern red oak 70 | 52 [Eastern white 
Hazleton | | Yellow-poplar-- 80 71 pine, Norway 
(north aspect) | | | spruce 
| | | | | Austrian pine, 
| 1 | | black cherry. 
нер, HtÉ-------- ar ыы [slight  |Moderate|Slight (Northern red oak 60 | 43 LE white, 
Hazlaton | | Black oak------ 60 43 pine, Norway 
(south aspect) | | spruce, 
І | | Austrian pine, 
| | | | black cherry. 
| | 
НУР------------- аң |Moderate|Moderate|Slight (slight |Northern red oak 70 | 52 [Eastern white, 
Hazleton | Yellow-poplar 80 | 71 | pine, Norway 
{north aspect) | | spruce. 
| | | Austrian pine, 
l | | black cherry. 
! 
HvE------------- 3R |Moderate|Slight  |Severe |Slight [Northern red oak----| 60 43 |с white, 
Hazleton Yellow-poplar------- | 70 54 | pine, Norway 
(south aspect) | spruce, 
| Austrian pine, 
black cherry. 
KeB------------- 4A |Slight Severa |Slight Slight B0 62 |Eastern white 
Keene | 75 pine, yellow- 
| | Yeilow-poplar- 95 | poplar, black 
| | [White ашһ--- | walnut, white 
| {Black walnut- j ash, red pine, 
I | Black cherry- | white oak, 
| | Sugar maple---------| --- === northern red 
| | | | | | oak. 
| | | | | 
кї. 5w |Slight |severa |Moderate|Moderate|Pin oak-- 86 68 |Red maple, 
Killbuck | | ]Green ash --- --- silver maple, 
| | | Black cherry----- green ash, 
| | |Eastern cottonwood | American 
| | sycamore, 
| | eastern 
| | | | cottonwood, 
| | pin сак, swamp 
! | | | white oak, 
| | | 
| | і 
1 | 
Lo-------------- 5A [slight  |Severe |Slight |slight (Northern red oak- Eastern white 
Lobdell Yellow-poplar: pine, white 
| | | oak, yellow- 
| | poplar, white 
| ash, red pine, 
northern red 
і сах. 
I 


See tootnotes at end of table. 
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Management concerns 


Potential productivity 


| 
Soil name and |ordi- | | 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | Plant |Seedling| wina- | Common trees Site |Volume*| Trees to 
|symbol|hazard |competi-|mortal- | throw | index plant 
| tion | ity | hazard | 
MEME 
4D [Slight |Moderate|Slight  |Moderate|Northern red oak 80 62  |Eastern white 
| | White oak- pine, black 
| | | Black oak- | walnut, yellow- 
| | | Black cherry----——--| poplar, red 
| | | [Black walnut- | pine, white 
| | | | ash, northern 
| l l | red oak, white 
| I | | оах. 
| | | I 
LvD, LvE-------- 4R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Moderate ]Eastern white 
Loudonville | | | White | pine, black 
| | | Black | walnut, yellow- 
| | | Black | poplar, red 
| | | pine, white 
| | | ash, northern 
| | | red oak, white 
l ] ] oak. 
| l | 
Ly-------------- Sw |Slight [severe |Severe ]|Severe Red maple, 
Luray | | | silver maple, 
| | | green ash, 
l l | { American 
| | | Eastern cottonwood-- ] | sycamore, 
| | | Black cherry-------- l | eastern 
| | | | | cottonwood, 
| | | l | pin oak, swamp 
l ] white oak, 
| | | | | | sweetgum, 
i i i | | baldoyprese. 
| | ! ! | 
MeC------------- ФА [Slight |Severe [Slight |Slight [Northern red oak во | 62 [Eastern white 
Mechanicsburg | | | White | 57 | pine, red 
| | | Black | pine, yellow- 
| j | Black | poplar, white 
l | | Sugar | --- | ash, black 
| | | White | — walnut, white 
| | | Yellow-poplar | --- oak. 
| | 
meD- | “a |Modexrate|severe |slight |slight |Northern red oak----| 80 | 62 |sastern white 
Mechanicsburg | | | | White | 57 | pine, red pine 
| l | | Black | -- | vellow-poplar, 
l | | | Black | --- | white oak, 
l | [ i Sugar | | white ash. 
| | | | White | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | | 
ма--- тн |Slight [severe |Moderata|severe [Pin oak------------- 1 100 | Pin oak, 
Melvin | l | [Eastern cottonwood--| 101 | American 
l | | | | sycamore, 
l | | | | sweetgum, 
| | | | | eastern 
| l | | | cottonwood, 
| | | | | | green ash, 
| | | | | --- | baldoypress. 
l I | | | I 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
] Management concerns Potential productivity I 
Soil name and |Ога1- 1 ] 
map symbol nation|Erosion | Plant |Seedling | Common trees Site |Volune* Trees to 
symbol|hazard  |competi-|mortal- | throw index plant 
l tion ity | hazard [ 
1 | | 
| | i 
Mg-------------- 6w |slight [Severe |Severe |Severe | 72 |Baldcypress, 
Melvin | | - sweetgum, pin 
| | оак. 
| 
| | | 
| | American sycamore- | | 
| | Black willow---- --- | — | 
| I | 
Or---------=---- | БА |slight [Severe [slight [slight [Pin oak- - 6” [Eastern white 
Orrville Northern red oal - | pine, yellow- 
| Yellow-poplar- | poplar, green 
| | Sugar maple | ash, red pine, 
I | ] white ash, 
[ | white oak, 
--- --- northern red 
| | оак, black 
| | | | i cherry, black 
| | 1 | | locust, 
| | American 
sycamore. 
REA, ReB-------- 5p |Slight |Mederate|Moderate|Severe |Pin oak------------- | 85 67 [Eastern white 
Ravenna Northern red oak: во 62 pine, yellow- 
| Black oak--- 80 62 poplar, green 
| 1 Xellow-poplar- 90 90 | ash, Virginia 
| | Sugar maple--------- | ss 52 | pine, red 
l | | pine. 
RGB, RgC-------- 4A |Slight  |Noderato|Slight 75 | 51 White oak, 
Rigley | | 78 | 60 northern red 
I | Northern red oak --- --- oak, yellow- 
| | |¥ellow-poplar poplar, 
| [American beech- eastern white 
l | Hickory------------- pine. 
RgD------------- | a ПЕРИ Slight |slight |white оак. White oak, 
Rigley l [Black oak: northern red 
(north aspect) [Northern red oak- | oak, yellow- 
| | Yellow-poplar | poplar, 
| | i | American beech- eastern white 
| | |] iickery pine. 
1 
Rg! 3R [Moderate | Moderate | Moderate ee white 
Rigley pine, 
(south aspect) | l | yellow-poplar, 
! white 
1 | | oak. 
| --- | 
всо------------- зв [Slight |slight |moderate|Slight [Black oak | 60 43 |Eastern white 
Schaffenaker Scarlet oak- 60 43 pine, Virginia 
(north aspect) | Chestnut oak- 60 43 pine. 
1 | virginia pine--- | eo sil 
| | | | 
ScD-- 28 |Slight |siight [severe | Black oak----------- | 50 | 34 [Eastern white 
Bohaffenaker | Scarlet oak- 50 | 34 pine, Virginia 
(south aspect) | Chestnut oak- so | 34 pine. 
| | virginia pine. 50 €8 


Sea footnotes at and of table. 
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l Management concerns | Potential productivity 
Soil паше аһа  |orái- | 
map symbol nation|Erosion | Plant |Seedling| wind- | Common trees Site |Voluma*| Trees to 
symbol|hazard |competi-|mortal- | throw index| plant 
| tion | ity hazard " | " 
i 
| | 
S0- 5W |Slight |Severe |беуеке |Severe | 90 Red maple, 
sebring | | green ash, pin 
| | | oak, swamp 
| | Green ash-- - white oak, 
l Black cherry American 
Eastern cottonwood--| sycamore, 
|| 1 j eastern 
| | ] | | cottonwood, 
| | | І | sweetgum, 
| | eastern white 
pine, silver 
l | | | | maple. 
I | | | | 
mg-------------- | da |Slight |moderate|slight |Slight |Nerthern red oak- 75 | 57 [Eastern white 
Tioga |¥ellow-poplar- a5 91 pine, yellow- 
Sugar maple 67 41 poplar, Norway 
spruce, black 
walnut. 
! 1 
| “a |Slight [severe |slight |Slight [Northern red oak- 75 57 jEastern white 
| Yellow-poplar-- 85 | 81 | pine, yellow- 
l l Eastern white pine-~| 70 | 151 | poplar, 
[ | | Virginia pine. 
| ! 
WeD2, WeE------- dR |Moderate|Severe |Slight [slight [Northern red oak- 81 | 6з |Black walnut, 
Westmoreland Yellow-poplax-- | зо 90 yellow-poplar, 
(north aspect) Eastern white pine--| 75 166 eastern white 
| l pire. 
| | | 
WeD2, WeE------- | 4m |Modexate|severe |slight [Slight [Northern red oak----| 70 | 52 |Eastern white 
Westmoreland | Yellow-poplar-- -| 80 | 71 | pine, Virginia 
(south aspect) | | | Eastern white pine--| 65 | 136 | pine. 
| | ! | 
WgC2**. i 
Westmoreland--— 4a [Slight |Severe |Slight |slight |Northern red oak----| 75 57 Eastern white 
| ¥ellow-poplar-: [ es в1 pine, yellow- 
| l I [Eastern white pine 70 | 151 poplar, 
| | | Virginia pine. 
| | 
Coshoston------ 4A |Slight [severe [slight [Slight Northern red oak- | 80 62  |Rastern white 
| [White oax- | 75 57 pine, yellow- 
| | xeilow-popiar зо 90 poplar, 
| і | [white ash- --- | --- | northern red 
| | | [Sugar maple- сак, white 
| | Black cherry- oak, red pine, 
| | white ash. 
I | | { | 
WgD2**: | | 
Westmoreland---| 4R |Moderate|Severe [slight |slight |Northern red oak----| 81 63 |Black walnut, 
(north aspect) |xe1iow-poplar---- 90 90 yellow-poplar, 
i | [Eastern white pine 75 166 | eastern white 
| | pine. 
| 1 l 
Coshocton------ | áR |Moderate|Severe [Slight |Slight Northern red oak----| 80 62 [Eastern white 
(north aspect) | | 57 pine, yellow- 
| poplar, 
| | | l northern red 
| 1 | oak, white 
[ 1 | oak, reà pine, 
| | | white ash. 
I | l 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


Soil Survey 


1 Management concerns _ Potential productivity 
Scil name and  |ordi- 
map symbol nation|Erosion | Plant |Seedling| Wind- Common trees Volume* 
|symbol|hazard |competi-|mortal- | throw index | 
| tion | ity | hazard 8 [| 
| | | | I 
! | | 
WgD2**: ] | 
Westmoreland. AR |Moderate|Severe |Slight |slight [Northern red oak | 52 |Eastern white 
(south aspect) | Yellow-poplar- - | 71 | pine, Virginia 
| Eastern white pine-- | 136 | pine. 
| ! 
Coshocton------ 3R |Moderate|severe [moderate slight [white oak - 46 |Eastern white 
(south aspect) |Nortnern red oak pine, yellow- 
|¥ellow-poplar- poplar, 
| [white ash-- || northern red 
| Sugar maple- | | oak, white 
| Black cherry- Í | | oak, white 
| | ] ash, red pine. 
WEB, нас, WsC2-— 5D |Slight |Severe |Slight |Moderate|Northern red oak | |Eastern white 
Wooster | pine, black 
oak, yellow- 
| | poplar, white 
| | | ash, virginia 
1 | | pine, red 
pine. 
I | [American sycamor 
| | 
WeD2------------ 5R |Moderate|Severe |Slight  |Moderate|Northern red oak 68 |Eastexn white 
Wooster | 1 YXellow-poplar- pine, black 
| | oak, yellow- 
| 1 poplar, white 
| | ash, Virginia 
| | pine, red 
| American beech-- pine. 
] American sycamor | --- 
1 | | 
WtB**, WtC2**: | 
Wooster---- sp |slight |severe |Slight |Moderate|Northern red оак---- | 68 |zastern white 
| l Yellow-poplar. pine, black 
| 1 | Í oak, yellow- 
| | 1 | рор1аг‚ white 
] | | | | ash, Virginia 
| | pine, red 
| | рїпө. 
| | | 
| | 1 | 
Chili---------- | 4a [Slight |Moderate|Slight [Slight | 62 [Eastern white 
| Northern red oak- | 67 | pine, red 
í Black walnut- --- pine, black 
| |Black cherry- walnut , yellow- 
| |sugar mapie- poplar, white 
| | ash, northern 
| | | red oak, white 
| ] | | oak, green 
| | ash, black 
| | cherry, black 
| | locust. 
| t 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE $.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


| Management concerns Potential productivity 
Soil name and |ordi- 
тар symbol nation|Erosion | Plant Seedling| wind- | Common trees |Site |voiume*| cr to 
|symbol|hazard |competi-|mortal- | throw | index| | plant 
tion ity | hazara | | 
! I l l ! 
| | | 
WtD2*w: | | | 
Wooster-------- | SR |Moderate|Severe  |Slight |Moderate|Northern red oak se | 68 j|zastern white 
| Í | Yellow-poplar { эв | 100 pine, black 
| Sugar maple- | 85 52 oak, yellow- 
l --- poplar, white 
| | ash, Virginia 
| i | | [Slippery elm Pine, red 
| | | American besch- pine. 
| American sycamore---| 
€hili---------- AR ПЕРЕН ПРИЯ Slight |slight [white oak- -| 80 62 |кавсегп white 
| Northern red oak----| 85 67 pine, red 
] | | Black walnut--- --- --- pine, black 
I | | | walnut, yellow- 
| | | | | poplar, white 
| | | | | | ash, northern 
| | | red oak, white 
| | oak, green 
| | l | ] ] ash, black 
| | 1 | | II | cherry, black 
| | | | | | locust. 
| l L l | ! 


* Volume is the yield in cubic feet per acre per year calculated at the age of culmination of mean annual 


increment for fully stocked natural stands. 
** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 10.--WOODLAND HARVESTING AND REGENERATION ACTIVITIES 


(only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. Repetition of a map symbol indicates 
both north and south aspects. Absence of an entry indicates that information was not available) 


Limitations for-- 


Soil name and Haul roads Log landings Skid trails and | Site preparation 
map symbol | legging areas and planting 
i 
AmRg------ س ا ت ت‎ Moderate: | severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
Amanda slope, | siepe. slope. slope. 
low strength. 
AWE*: 
Amanda--------------- |Moderate: Moderate: Slight. 
| lov strength. low strength. 
Slight--------------- slight Slight. 
Moderate: [Moderate : Slight--------------- |s1ight. 
low strength. slope, | 
| low strength. | 
Wooster-------------- Slight--------------- |Moderate: [Slight . 
| slope. ] 
I 
1 
Moderate: Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: 
alope, slope. slope. ] slope. 
low strength. 
Wooster-------------- Moderate: Severe: |Xoderate: 
slope. slope. | slope. 
вк, BkE-------------- Moderate: Severe: Moderate: 
Berks slope. slope. slope. 
BkE------------------- |Severe: | severe: Severo: 
Berks slope. slope. slope. 
| 
впв, BnC, BnF. | 
Bethesda ] | 
! 
BtA, BtB- -|siight -------------- Slight--------------- Slight--------------- Slight. 
Bogart 
BVD, BvE-- Moderate: |severe: | модегабе: |Moderace: 
Brownsville slope. slope. | slope. slop 
BvE--- | severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Brownsville slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
| | 1 
ByF*: | 
Brownsville---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope. | siepe. slope. 
| 
Rock outcrop. | 
сав- Slight 
Canfield 


Sea footnote at end of table. 
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Limitations for-- 


| 
| Skid trails and 


Soil name and Haul roads Log landings Site preparation 
map symbol | legging areas and planting 
і 
| | 
сас, сас2------------- Slight--------------- Moderate: [slight Slight. 
Canfield slope. 
| 
Ce-- |Severe: |Severe: | severe: |Severe: 
Carlisle | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, wetness, 
low strength. low strength. | low strength. low strength. 
l 
CgB-------------——---- |Moderate: [Moderate: Slight--------------- |siight. 
Centerburg low strength. | 1ow strength. | 
С©яс2-------------- ~---|Moderate: Moderate: Slight--------------- Slight. 
Centerburg | low strength. | slope, | 
| | 1ow strength. 
CnA, CnB-------------- |S1ight-- Slight- Slight. 
1 
Slight- |Moderate: Slight--------------- slight. 
| slope. 
~--- |хойегасе: severe: Moderate: |Moderate: 
| slope. slope. slope. slope. 
CnF------------------- Severe: Severe: Seve; |Severe: 
Chili slope. slope. slop: slope. 
CoE*: 
Chili---------------- Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
slope. slope. | slope. slope. 
| 
Amanda--------------- Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
slope, | slope. slope, | slope. 
low strength. 
CpA, CpB-------------- Moderate: Moderate: Slight--------------- Slight. 
Cidermill | low strength. | low strength. 
| | 
СЕВ, CtC2------------- | severe: |Severe: [s1ight--------------- [Slight . 
Coshocton low strength. low atrength. | 
l 
CtD2, Cte------------- [Seveze: | Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: 
Coshocton | low strength. | slope, slope. { slope. 
| | low strength. | | 
| | | ! 
CvD- Severe: Severe: [Moderate: Moderate: 
Coshocton | low strength. slope, slope. slope. 
(very stony) low strength. | 
Severe: |Severe: Severe: [Severe: 
wetness, wetness, wetness. wetness. 


Кав, 
Fairpoint 


кас. 


FcB, FcC. 
Farmerstown 


low strength. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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WOODLAND HARVESTING AND REGENERATION ACTIVITIES--Continued 


Limitations for-- 


Soil name and Haul roads | Log landings | Skid trails апа Site preparation 
map symbol ] | logging areas and planting 
і E. s— 
! ! 
FhA, FhB: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Fitchville wetness, | wetness, | wetness. wetness. 
low strength. low strength. { | 
|slight. 
Moderate: = |Slight--------------- Blight. 
slope. 
Severe: Slight. 
low strength. low strength. 
Slight - Moderate: | Slight--------------- Slight. 
Hazleton slope. 
HED, HtE-------------- Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate 
Hazleton slope. slope. slope. slope. 
HVF- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Hazleton slope. slope. slope. | slope. 
| 
Severe: |Severe: Slight--------------- Slight. 
low strength. low strength. | 
| 1 
|Severe: | Severe: [Severe Severe: 
| flooding, | flooding, | wetnes wetness. 
wetness, wetness, | 
low strength. low strength. | 
|Moderate: [Moderate: |51ight--------------- Slight. 
| £1eoding, | flooding, | | 
| low strength. low strength. | 
LvB-- Moderate: [Moderate: |s1ight-- 
Loudonville | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | 
| 1ow strength. low strength. 1 
Lvc- - -|Moderate: Moderate: Sligbt--------------- Slight. 
Loudonville | depth to rock, | slope, | 
| low strength. | depth to rock, | 
low strength. ] 
шур, LvE-------------- Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
Loudonville slope, slope. slope. slope. 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 
шу--—----------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Luray wetness, wetness, wetness. wetness. 
low strength. low strength. 
Mcc--- HMoáernte: |Moderate: | slight Slight. 
Mechanicsburg | low strength. | slope, | 
| low strength. | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and | 
map symbol 


Limitations for-- 


Haul roads 


Log landings 


| Skid trails and 
| 1egging areas 
l 


Site preparation 
and planting 


McD---- 
Mechanicsburg 


ма- 
Melvin 


Melvin, ponded 


Or----- wasamansi 
Oxrvills 


Schaffenaker | 
l 
! 


Sebring | 


Weatmoreland 


WgC2*: 
Westmoroland--------- | 


Coshocton------------ 


Moderate: 


slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Severe | 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. | 


Slight--------------- 


Slight- 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
depth to 


rock. 


Severe: | 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
lew strength. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Severe: 


low strength. 


Bee footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


| flooding, 
| wetness, 
| 1ow strength. 


|Severe: 
| wetness, 
| flooding, 


low strength. 


Severe: 


| wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Slight 
Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


| wetness, 
| 1ow strength. 


Moderat: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 


low str. h. 


Severe: 


| 1ow strength. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


| Severe: 
| wetnasa. 


flooding. 
Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


Slight--------------- 


Slight--------------- 


slight: 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
| wetness, 
| flooding. 


| Severe: 
| wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Slight. 
Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Slight. 


slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


| 
| 
|slight. 


! 
[Slight . 
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TABLE 10.--WOODLAND HARVESTING AND REGENERATION ACTIVITIES--Continued 
Limitations for-- 
= 
Soil name and | Haul reads Log landings Skid trails and Site preparation 
map symbol logging areas | and planting 
| | 
WgD2* + | | 
Westmoreland. -|Moderate: Severs: Moderate: Moderate: 
slope, slope. slope. slope. 
low strength. 
| 
Coshocton------------ Severe: Severe: [Moderate: Moderate: 
low strength. slope, | slope. slope. 
| low strength. 
WEB -274222 -- -MMM slight: Slight--------------- | Slight--------------- Slight. 
Wooster ! 
WsC, WaC2------------- Slight Moderate: Slight--------------- slight. 
Wooster slope. | 
| 
WsD2------------------ [Moderate: |Seveze: Moderate: |Moderate: 
Wooster slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
Slight--------------- Slight--------------- |siight. 
Slight--------------- Slight- slight. 
| 
| i | 
Wooster: |Slight Moderate: | Slight: siight. 
| slope. | 
| 1 
Moderate: |s1áght--------------- Slight. 
slope. 
| 
WtD2*: | 
Woogter-------------- Moderate: Moderate: 
| slope. slope. 
Cbili---------------- Moderate: [Moderate: Moderate: 
slope. ] slope. slope. 
I 


* gee description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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(The symbol < means less than; 


TABLE 11. 


> means more than. 


to the given height on that soil) 


WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS 


Absence of an entry indicates that trees generally do not grow 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


AwB*, AwC2*, 
AwD2*: 
Amanda--------- 


BkD, BkE, 
Berks 


BkF. 


EnB, BnC, 
Bethesda 


BnF. 


BtA, 
Bogart 


I 
вур, BVE, BvF----- | 
Brownsville 


ByF*: 
Brownsville~ 


See footnote 


Trees having predicted 20-year average height, in f. 


Siberian peashrub 


Siberian peashrub 


at end of table. 


American 
cranberrybush, 
eastern redcedar, 
Washingten 
hawthorn, Amur 
privet, 
arrowwood, Amur 
honeysuckle. 


Amur privet, Amur 
honeysuckle, 
American 
cranberrybush, 
silky dogwood. 


|Zilac, Amur 

| honeysuckle, 

| autumn-olive, 

| Washington 
radiant 


hawthorn, 
crabapple, 
eastern redcedar. 


Lilac, Amur 
honeysuckle, 
autumn-olive, 
Washington 
hawthorn, radiant 
crabapple, 
eastern redcedar. 


Green ash, 
Osage-orange, 
Austrian pine. 


Austrian pine, 
white fir, blue 
spruce, northern 
whitecedar, 
Washington 
hawthorn. 


Eastern white 
pine, jack pine, 
red pine, 
Austrian pine. 


Eastern white 
pine, jack pine, 
red pine, 
Austrian pine. 


Pin oak, eastern 
white pine. 


|Bastern white 
| pine, pin оак. 


8-15 16-25 26-35 >35 
i 
Silky dogwood, Washington Austrian pine, Pin oak, eastern 
American hawthorn, Norway spruce. white pine. 
exvanberrybush, northern 
Amur honeysuckle, | whitecedar, blue 
Amar privet. spruce, white I 
| fir. | 
l I 
| ! 
| 
Silky dogwood, Washington Austrian pino, Pin oak, eastern 
American | hawthorn, Norway spruce. white pine. 
cranberrybush, northern 
Amar honeysuckle, | whitecedar, blue 
Amur privet. spruce, white 
fir. 
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Trees having predicted 20-year average height, in feet, of-- 
Soil name and 
map symbol «8 8-15 16-25 26-35 >35 
l 
| 
ByF*, ByF*: | | | 
Rock outcrop. | | | 
сав, сас, cdc2----| American Josage-orange, [Pin oak, eastern --- 
Canfield cranberrybush, green ash, | white pine. 
| Amur honeysuckle,| Austrian pine. 
| arrowwood, Amur 
| privet, 
| Washington 
| hawthorn, eastern 
| redcedar. 
i 
ce-- --- Silky dogwood, |Black Hills spruce | Norway spruce, Imperial Carolina 
Carlisle nannyberry | eastern white poplar. 

Í viburnum, common | pine, green ash. 

| ninebark, | | 

l arrowwood, | | l 

n sargent | 1 

] crabapple, lilac, l 

| american | 
| czanberrybush. | 
| 
сав, CgC2--------- --- Silky dogwood, [Washington Norway spruce----- Pin oak, eastern 
Centerburg | American | hawthorn, | white pine. 

| cranberrybush, northern d | 

| amur honeysuckle, | whitecedar, blue | 

| Amur privet. spruce, white | 

fir, Austrian | 
| pine. | 
CnA, CnB, CnC2, 

Siberian peashrub |Lilac, Amur Eastern white --- --- 
honeysuckle, pine, jack pine, | 
autumn-olive, red pine, | 
Washington Austrian pine. | 
hawthorn, radiant | 
crabapple, 

| eastern redcedar, 

| 

CoE, CnF. | | 
Chili | | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
--- |siiky dogwood, Washington Austrian pine, {Pin oak, eastern 
| american hawthorn, Norway spruce. white pine. 
cranberrybush, northern 
Amur honeysuckle,| whitecedar, blue | 
Amur privet. spruce, white | | 
| fir. | | 
1 I | 
СрА, CpB---------- --- [Silky dogwood, Blue spruce, [Norway spruce, [Pin oak, eastern 
Cidermill | Ашак privet, Washington Austrian pine. | white pine. 
| american hawthorn, white 
| cranberrybueh, fix, northern 
Amur honeysuckle.| whitecedar. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTTNGS--Contipued 
Trees having predicted 20-year average height, in feet, of-- 
Soil name and | | 
map symbol <8 8-15 16-25 l 26-35 | >35 
| I E 
! I 
| | 
CtB, ctc2, cepa, | | 
CtE- --- Silky dogwood, Northern Norway spruca----- Pin oak, eastern 
Coshocton Amur honeysuckle, | whitecedar, blue white pine. 
Amur privet, | spruce, I | 
American Washington | | 
cranberrybush. | hawthorn, | I 
] | Austrian pine, | 
| | white fir. 
cvp. 
Coshocton | 


Рас. 
Fairpoint 


Рав, 


FCB, Fet- 
Farmerstown 


FhA, РЪВ- 
Fitchville 


GnA, GnB, 
Glenford 


Gnc2 


[Siberian peashrub | 


See footnote at end of table. 


l 
Ашак privet, Amur 
honeysuckle, 
American 
eranberrybush, І 
silky dogwood. | 


Eastern white 
pine, Amur 
honeysuckle, Amur 
privet, Amarican 
exanberrybush, 
Washington 
hawthorn, 
arrowwood. 


Silky dogwood, 
American 
cranberrybush, 
Amur honeysuckle, 
Amur privet. 


Tatarian 
honeysuckle, 
honeysuckle, 
lilac, autumn- 
olive, Washington, 
hawthorn, radiant 
crabapple, 
eastern redcedar. 


Amir 


Silky dogwood, 
Amur honeysuckle, 
Amur privet, 
American 
cranberrybush. 


| 

| 
Austrian pine, | 
white fir, blue 
spruce, northern 
whitecedar, 
Washington 
hawthorn. 


Osage-orange, 
green ash, 
Austrian pine. 


Northern 
whitecedar, 
Austrian pine, 
white fir, blue 
spruce, 
Washington 
hawthorn. 


Jack pine, 
Austrian pine, 
red pine, eastern 
white pine. 


Northern 
whitecedar, 
Austrian pine, 
white fir, blue 
spruce, 
Waghington 
hawthorn. 


Norway spruce 


Eastern white 


pine, pin oak. 


Norway spruce: 


Norway spruce 


Eastern white 


pine, pin oak. 


Pin oak, eastern 
white pine. 


Eastern white 


pine, pin oak. 
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TABLE 11.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Trees having predicted 20-year average height, in feet, of-- 


map symbol | <в | 8-15 16-25 26-35 | >35 
| 1 ! 
l 
HtC, HtD, HtE----- |Siberian peashrub |Tatarian Jack pine, | --- --- 
Hazleton honeysuckle, Amur| Austrian pine, 
honeysuckle, red pine, eastern 
lilac, autumn- white pine. 
olive, Washington| | 
hawthorn, radiant| | 
| crabapple, | | 
| eastern redcedar. 
I 
HyE--------------- == Amur privet, Austrian pine, Eastern white === 
Hazleton Washington eastern redcedar,| pine, Norway 
hawthorn, Amur | northern | spruce, red pine. | 
honeysuckle, | whitecedar, | | 
American | osage-orange. l | 
cranberrybush, | 
| Tatarian 
| honeysuckle. 
| | | 
KeB--------------- --- Silky dogwood, [Northern ]Horway spruce----- |Zastern white 
Keene Amur privet, Amur| whitecedar, pine, pin oak. 
| honeysuckle, Austrian pine, 
| American Washington 
cranberrybush. | hawthorn, white і 
| fir, blue spruce. | 
Kk- “== me dogwood, Washington Eastern white pine|Pin oak. 
Killbuck American hawthorn, white | 
cranberrybush, fir, blue spruce, | 
Amur honeysuckle, | northern I 
| Amur privet. whitecedar, 


Lobdell 


Loudonville 


Siberian peashrub 


See footnote at end of table. 


silky dogwood, 
Amur honeysuckle, 
Amur privet, 
American 
cranberrybush. 


Eastern redcedar, | 
amur honeysuckle, | 
autumn-olive, 
Washington 
hawthorn, 
radiant 
crabapple. 


lilac, 
I 
1 


Silky dogwood, 
American 
cranberrybush, | 
Amur honeysuckle, | 
Amar privet. 


Austrian pins, 
Norway spruce. 


Northern 
whitecedar, 
Austrian pine, 
white fir, blue 
spruce, 
Washington 
hawthorn. 


Austrian pine, 
eastern white 
pine, jack pine, 
red pine. 


Washington 
hawthorn, white 
fir, blue spruce, 
northern 


| whitecedar, 


Austrian pine, 
Norway spruce. 


Norway вргисе----- 
| 
| 
| 


Eagtern white pine 


[Pin oak, eastern 
white pine. 
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Soil name and 


Trees having predicted 20-year average height, in feet, of-~ 


map symbol «B i 8-15 | 16-25 | 26-35 | >35 
= | П | 
| 

McC, McD---------- --- Amur privet, [Austrian pine, |Zastern white | 
Nechanicsburg | Washington | eastern redcedar,| pine, Norway l 
hawthorn, Amur northern spruce, red pine. 

honeysuckle, whitecedar, 
| American Osage-orange. | | 
| eranberrybush. | | 


ма-- 
Melvin i 


Orrville 


RgB, RgC, 
Rigley 


Schatfenaker 


See footnote at end of table. 


[Siberian peashrub 


Ашак privet, Amur 
honeysuckl 
American 

cranberrybush, 
silky dogwood. 


l l 
[Amur privet, Amur 
honeysuckle, 
American 
cranberrybush, | 
| silky dogwood. | 


| 
[Eastern redcedar, 
Washington 
hawthorn, Amur 
privet, American 
cranberrybush, 
arrowwood, Amur 
honeysuckle. 


American 
cranberrybush, 
Amur honeysuckle, 
Ашак privet, 
Washington 
hawthorn. 


Amur honeysuckle, 
| lilac, autumn- 

| olive, Tatarian 
honeysuckle, 
Washington 

| hawthorn, radiant 
| crabapple, 
eastern redcedar. 


! 
Northern 
whitecedar, blue 
spruce, Norway 
spruce, white 
fir, Austrian 
pine, Washington 
hawthorn. 


Austrian pine, 
white fir, blue 
spruce, northern 
whitecedar, | 
Washington | 
hawthorn, 


Austrian pine, 
green ash, 
Osage-orange. 


Eastern redcedar, 
Osage-orange, 
northern 
whitecedar, 
Austrian pin 


| 
Jack pine, red 
pine, Austrian 
pine. 


Eastern white pine 


Norway spruc 


Pin oak, eastern 
white pine. I 


Red pine, Norway 
spruce, eastern 
white pine. 


Eastern white pine| 


Pin oak. 


Eastern white 
pine, pin oak. 
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TABLE 11.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Trees having predicted 20-year average height, in feet, of 


Soil name and | 
map symbol | «8 8-15 16-25 | 26-35 >35 
| 
| 
--- Silky dogwood, Northern |zastern white pine|Pin oak. 
Amur privet, Amur| whitecedar, 
honeysuckle, | Austrian pine, 
American Norway spruce, 
| cranberrybush. blue spruce, 
white fir, 
| Washington 
| hawthorn. | 
I 
mqg---------------- --- |silky dogwood, Washington Norway spruce----- |Pin oak, eastern 
Tioga American | hawthorn, blue white pine. 
| cranberrybush, | spruce, northern | 
| Amur honeysuckle,| whitecedar, white| | 
| Amur privet. fir, Austrian | 
i pine. ! 
| | 
ча. 1 | 
Udorthents | | 
| 
Чр*: | | 
Udorthents. | 
| 
Pits. | | 
WeC2, WeD2, WeE--- --- Silky dogwood, [Washington Austrian pine, Pin oak, eastern 
Westmoreland | American hawthorn, blue | Norway spruce. white pine. 
| | eranberrybush, spruce, northern | 
Amur honeysuckle,| whitecedar, white 
Amur privet. fir. | 
| | i 
WgC2*, WgD2*: ] | 1 
Westmoreland----- Silky dogwood, Washington Austrian pine, |Pin oak, eastern 
American | hawthorn, blue | Norway spruce. white pine. 
| cranberrybush, spruce, northern | | 
Amur honeysuckle,| whitecedar, white | 
Amur privet. | £ir. 
Coshoctan------- | --- |Siikv dogwood, Northern Norway &pruce----- |Pin oak, eastern 
| Amur honeysuckle, | whitecedar, blue | white pine. 
Amur privet, spruce, 
American Washington | 
| | eranberrybush. hawthorn, | 
l 1 Austrian pine, | 
white fir. | 
| | 
мав, WsC, WeC2, | | 
WsD2- American [Green ash, |Pin oak, eastern pes 
Wooster cranberrybush, | Osage-orang: | white pine. 
eastern redcedar,| Austrian pine. 
Washington 
hawthorn, Amur | | 
| privet, | | 
arrowwood, Amur 
honeysuckle. | 
| I | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--WINDBREARS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 


[ Trees having predicted 20-year average height, in feet, of- 


Scil name and | | | 
map вушро1 «8 8-15 16-25 26-35 


! 
| 
| 
| 
WtB*, WtC2*, | | 
WtD2*: [ | | 
Woost: --- American [creen ash, |Pin oak, eastern --- 
| cranberrybush, Osage-orange, | white pine. 
[ eastern redcedar,| Austrian pine. | | 
| Washington | | 
| | hawthorn, Amur | 
privet, | | 
arxowwood, Ашыг | | 
| honeysuckle. | 
| 
Chili----------- [Siberian peashrub |Lilac, Amur Eastern white | --- 
| honeysuckie, pine, jack pine, | | 
autumn-olive, red pine, | | 
| | Washington Austrian pina. | 
| | hawthorn, radiant | | | 
crabapple, | | 
eastern redceda: [ 
l 


* See description cf the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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(Some terms that describe restrictiv: 
definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "sever 


not rated) 


TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPKENT 


e soil features are defined in the "Glossary." 


Soil Survey 


See text for 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 


Soil name апа Camp areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol | 
| | | 
і | 
AmE------------------- |severe Severe: [Severe | severe: | Severe: 
slope. slope. | siepe erodes easilv. | slope. 
| 
|Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: | Slight. 
percs slowly. perce slowly. slope, ] 


Wooster- 


| 
|мойегасе: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
parcs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| severe: 
slope. 


|Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


small stones. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
| perce slowly. 


Moderate: 

| slope, 

small stones, 
peres slowly. 


|Severe: 
slope. 


1 
Moderate: 
| wetness. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
slope, 
peros slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| slope. 


[Severe: 
| slope. 


small stones. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
percs slowly. 


Boderat: 
small stones, 
slope, 

| percs slowly. 


Severe: 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
wetness. 


small stones, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 

small stones, 
| percs slowly. 


Severe: 


small stones, 
| slope. 


| 

Severe: 
| small stones, 
| slope. 


Severe: 
| small stones. 


| severe: 
| slope. 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


|Moderate: 
| small stones. 


Severe: slight. 
erodes easily. 
| 
Bevore: Moderate: 
erodes easily. | slope. 
| 
I 
Severe: Moderate: 
erodes easily. | slope. 
| | 
! | 
|8еуеге: |Severe: 
| erodes easily. | slope. 
|seveze: |Seveze: 
| erodes easily. | slope. 
Severe: 
slope. | slope, 


small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


|stight---------- Severe: 
small stones, 
| droughty. 
| 
Slight---------- Severe: 
small stones, 
| | droughty. 
| 
Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | small stones, 
| droughty, 
slope. 
| 
Slight---------- Slight. 
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Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol l 
E l | 
| | I 
BtB--------2----------- Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: Slight---------- |S1ight. 
Bogart ] wetness. wetness. | slope, 
small stones. 
I | 
Severe: [Severe: Severe: [Moderate: | Severe: 
Brownsville | slope, | slope, slope, slope. small stones, 
| small stones. small stones. small stones. | slope. 
I 
BVE, BvF-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: 
Brownsville slope, | slope, slope, slope. small stones, 
small stones. small stones. small stones. | slope. 
ByF*: i | 
Brownsville---------- Severe: | Severe: | Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope, slope, | slope. | small stones, 
small stones. small stones. small stones. | siope. 
| | | | 
Rock outcrop. I | | 
сав-- Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
Canfield wetness. wetness. slope, wetness. 
| | small stones. 
сас, cac2- Moderate: Severe: Severe: 
Canfield slope. erodes easily. | wetness, 
slope. 
l 
Се-------------------- | Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Carlisie ponding, ponding, excess humus, | ponding, ponding, 
excess humus. excess humus. ponding, | excess humus. | excess humus. 
сав Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
Centerburg wetness, wetness, slope, | wetness. 
percs slowly. percs slowly. small stones, 
l wetness. 
| 
- Moderate: Moderate: Severe: |Severe: Moderate: 
slope, slope, slope. | erodes easily. | wetness, 
wetness, | wetness, slope. 
percs slowly. | percs slowly. | 
| 
Slight---------- Slight---------- |Moderate: |Slight- Moderate: 
| small stones. dzoughty. 
Сав------------------- Slight - Moderate: Slight---------- Moderate: 
chili slope, | droughty. 
| small stones. | 
| | | 
CnC2------------------ |Moderate: [Moderate: | Slight---------- Moderate: 
Chili | siepe. slope. droughty, 
| slope. 
| 
- Severe: Severa: Moderat: |Severe: 
Chili | slope. slope. | slopa. slope 
| l 
Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths end trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol 


Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: | Severe: 
slope. slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 


Severe: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
slopa. | slope. | erodes easily. | slope. 
--|siight---------- Slight---------- |B1ight---------- [Slight . 


Moderate: |s1ight------- +--|Slight. 
slope. | 
Moderate: Moderate: 
slope, easily. | wetness. 
small stones, 
| wetness. 
[Moderate | зеуеге: Severe: Moderate: 
Coshocton slope, slope, | slope. erodes easily. | wetness, 
| wetness. wetness. slope. 
Ctp2- Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
Coshocton | slope. slope. slope. erodes easily. | slope. 
| | 
Ctz--- = | severe: severe: |8evexe: Severe: |Severe: 
Coshocton slope. | slope. slope. | slope, slope. 
| | | erodes easily. 
| | 
cvp. Severe: [Severe: Severe: |Moderate: 
Coshocton slope. | slope. large stones, | wetness, 
| в1оре. slope. 
Severe: |Moderate: Severe Moderate: |Moderate: 
flooding, wetness, wetn wetness. wetness, 
wetness. perca slowly. flooding. 
FaB--- Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Slight---------- Moderate: 
Fairpoint percs slowly. percs slowly. slope, | droughty. 
| small stone | 
| perce slowly. 
| 
Рас------------------- Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: 
Fairpoint | slope, slope, | erodes easily. | droughty, 
| peres slowly. percs slowly. | slope. 
| 
-- Moderate: Moderate: [moderate: Severe: [moderates 
| peres slowly. peres slowly. slope, | erodes easily. | droughty. 


| small stones, | | 
l ] регса slowly. | | 


Moderate: |Moderate: Severe: Severe |Moderate: 
slope, | slope. slope. erodes easily. | droughty, 
percs slowly. percs slowly. | slope. 

FhA, FhB-------------- Severe: |Moderate: | зетеге: Moderate: Moderate: 
Fitchville wetness. wetness, | wetne: | wetness. wetness. 


percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and Camp areas | Picnic areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol | | 
= | 
| | | 
GhB------------------- Slight---------- |Slight--------- |Moderate: |s1ight---------- Moderate: 
Gilpin small stones | thin layer. 
| slope. | 
| 
|Moderate: Moderate: severe: Slight------ ~~-- |Moderate; 
| slope. slope. slope. | slope, 
| thin layer, 
[ 
GnA------------------- |Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Mederate: {Slight . 
Glenford | wetness, wetness, wetnesa, wetness. 
percs slowly. | percs slowly. perca slowly. 
l 
бав. [Moderat Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |siight. 
Glenford wetness, wetness, slope, 
percs slowly. | percs slowly. wetness, 
perce slowly. | { 
| | 
Gnc2- Moderate: Moderate: Severe: | Severe: | Moderate: 
Glenford slope, | slope, slope. erodes easily. | slope. 
wetness, | wetness, 
percs slowly. perce slowly. | 
| 
Hte------------------- Moderate: Moderate: Severe: | Slight---------- |Moderate: 
Hazleton slope. | slope. slope. | | slope, 
droughty. 
HtD------------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Severe: 
Hazleton slope. | slope. slope, | slope. slope. 
| | 
HtE--------------2----- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
Hazleton | slope. slope. slope. | slope. 
| 
HyE------------------- Severe Severe: |Severe: severe: 
Hazleton | slope slope. | slope, slope. 
| small stones, 
| large stones. | 
| 
Moderate: Moderate: Slight---------- Moderate: 
| wetness, wetness, wetness 
percs slowly. percs slowly. wetness, | 
i | percs slowly. | 
[ | 
Kk-------------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
Killbuck wetness, wetness. wetness, | wetness. | wetneas. 
flooding. I | flooding. | flooding. 
l | ! 
Severe: Moderate: [nodezate: {Slight 
flooding. wetness. wetness, | 
1 flooding. | 
| 
Moderate: Slight---------- Moderate: 
slope, | thin layer, 
small stones, | | area reclaim. 
thin layer, Í 
Moderate: Moderate: Severe: |S1ight---------- Moderate: 
Loudonville slope. slope. slope. slope, 


See footnote at end of table. 


thin layer, 
ares reclaim. 
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TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


| 
Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol 
l il 
1 
LvD, LvE-------------- Severe: Severe: Moderate: Severe: 
slope. slope. slope. slope. 
Severe: [Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
ponding. | ponding. | ponding. ponding. ponding. 
|Moderate: Moderate: Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
slope. | slope. | slope. | erodes easily. | slope. 
|severe Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
flooding, | wetness. wetness, | wetness. 
wetness. l | flooding. 
1 
Mg-------------------- Severe: Bevere: Severe: |8етеге: 
Melvin flooding, ponding. | ponding, | ponding. 
ponding. | flooding. flooding. 
Severe: Moderate Severe: |Moderate: 
flooding, wetness. wetness. wetness, 
| wetness. flooding. 
| 
Pg*, Pu*. | l 
pits | 
| 
ReA, ReB-------------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Ravenna | wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. 
Slight---------- |siight---------- Moderate: slight. -|Modsrate: 
| slope, large stones. 
| small stones. | | 
RgC------------------- Moderate: Severe: Slight---------- Moderate: 
Rigley slope. slope. | | large stones, 
| | в1оре. 
Severe: Severe: |Moderate: | severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. 
| 
Severe: Severe: |Moderate: | severe: 
slope. slope. | slope. | slope. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| ponding. ponding. ponding. ponding. 
mpg-------------------- |Severe: Slight- -|Moderate: Severe: Moderate: 
flooding. | | flooding. erodes easily. | flooding. 
|Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Udorthents slope. | slope | slope. | slope. 
up*: 
UVdorthentg----------- Severe: [Severe: | severe: |severe: | severe: 
slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
pits. | | 
| | I 
WeC2------------------ |Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
Westmoreland slope. slope. slope. | erodes easily. | slope. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and Camp areas | Picnic areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol 
| l | 
| | I | 
WeDà------------------ Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |severe: 
Westmoreland slope. slope. slope. erodes easily. slope. 
1 I 
WeE------------------- |Severe: | Severe: |Savere: | severe: Severe: 
Westmoreland slope. slope. | slope. slope, slope. 
l erodes easily. 
! l 
Wgca*: I 
Westmoreland--------- |Moderate: Moderate: Severe Severe: |Moderate: 
| slope. slope. | slope erodes easily. | slope. 
Coshocton------------ Moderate: [Moderate: Severe: |Severe: |Moderat: 
slope, | slope, slops. | erodes easily. | wetnes: 
wetness. wetness. slope. 
| | 
WoD2*: | | | 
Westmoreland--------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: | Severe: 
slope. slope. slope. easily. slope. 
| | 
Coshocten------------ Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
slope. slope. | slope. easily. | slope. 
WsB------------------- Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: |severe: Slight. 
Wooster percs slowly. perce slowly. | slope, | erodes easily. 
| small stones, 
| percs slowly. | 
| | 
мас, WsC2------ ------- Moderate: Moderate: [Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
Wooster slope, slope, | siope. erodas easily. | slope. 
| percs slowly. percs slowly. 
l | 
Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
slope. slope. slope. erodes easily. | slope. 
| 
: | | 
Wooster-------------- Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Blight. 
perce slowly. | peres slowly. slope, | erodes easily. 
| small stones, | [ 
porca slowly. I 
I 
Chili---------------- Slight---------- |siignt---------- Moderate: Slight- -|Moderate: 
slope, | droughty. 
| | small stones. | 
| | i | 
Wtc2*: | 
Wooster-------------- Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
| slope, | slope, slope. | erodes easily. slope. 
| percs slowly. | perce slowly. 
Chili---------------- |Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Slight---------- Moderate: 
| slope. slope. slope. | droughty, 
| slope. 


See footnote at end of tabl 
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| | | | 
Soil name and | Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails; Golf fairways 
map symbol | | | | | 
| | 1 | | 
| | | | 
| | | I 
| | | | 
|Sevexe: | Severe: | severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | erodes easily. | slope. 
| | | | 
|Severe: | |Moderate: | Severe: 
| slope. | | slope. 
| | l 


| slope. 
| 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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Absence of an entry indicates that the 


Potential for habitat elements 


]Potential as habitat for-- 


Soil name апа wild | 
map symbol | Grain |@rasses | herba- |Hardwood| Conif- |wetland [Shallow |Openiand|Woodland [wetland 
Jana seed| апа ceous | trees | erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
crops |legumes | plants | | plants | areas | | 
| | | I | 
| [ | | 
AmE---------------- Poor Fair Good [Good [Good Very [very Fair [good Very 
Amanda | | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
l ! l ! | | 
лев": | | ! ! 
Amanda------------ Good Good Good {Good Good Poor Very Good Good Very 
| l | | | poor. | poor. 
| I ! 
Wooster----------- Fair [Good Good [Good Good Poor very Good Good Very 
| | poor. | poor. 
| | | | 
Awc2*: | 
Amanda------------ (Fair Good Good [вооа Good Very [very {вооа [асса Very 
| I poor. | poor. | | Poor. 
Wooster----------- Fair Good Good Good Good [very [very Good [ооа [very 
| | i | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
| l | ! | 
AwD2*: | 
Amanda------------ Poor Fair Good Good Good [very [very [Fair |sooa [very 
| | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
| ! ! 
Wooster----------- Poor Fair Good [Good Good [very [very Fair Good Very 
| | | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
| l | 
Poor Fair |Poor Poor very Very Poor Poor Very 
| | | poor. | poor. | poor. 
| | I 
Very Poor [Poor [Poor Poor Vary Very Poor Vary 
poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 
1 
Вас, BnF------ -----|vezry [very [Poor Poor |Poor Very Very very Poor very 
Bethesda | poor poor | poor. | poor. poor. poor. 
| | 
ВСА, BtB- [вооа Good Good Good Poor Very [Good | ооа very 
Bogart ] poor. | | poor. 
| і 
[Fair [Good Good Good very Very [Fair [кайг [very 
| | peer. | poor. | | poor. 
| | | 1 1 
Fair Good Good [Good [very Very [Poor [Fair [very 
poor. | poor. | | poor. 
| | 
BvF----------.------ very Poor Good | ооа [вооа [мегу [very [Poor [Fair [very 
| poor. poor. | | poor. 
| | | 
| | | 
[Good Good [вооа [very Very Poor [rair [very 
| | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
| 
ul 
Good |сооа Good Poor very Good Good Very 
| роог. роог. 
I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 
Е Potential for habirat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | wild 
map symbol Grain {Grasses | herba- |Hardwood| Conif- |Wetland |Shallow |Openland|Woodland Wetland 
and seed] and ceous | trees | erous | plants | water |wildlife wildlife|wildlife 
| crops [legumes | plants | plants | | аке! | 
| | | l 
l | | 
сас, сас2- Good [вооа | ооа |вооа [very Very [Good [Good |уесу 
Canfield | | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
| 
Ce- | Poor | Poor Poor Poor Good Good | Poor [Poor Good. 
Carlisle | ] | | | | | 
1 | | | 
CgB---------------- Good [Good Good [вооа Good Poor [very Good Good very 
Centerburg | | poor. | poor. 
1 I | | 
CgC2--------------- Fair Good Good [вооа Good very [very Good |Good [very 
Centerburg 1 | poor. poor. poor. 
I | | 
CnA, CnB----------- Good Good Good [Sood Good IE Very Good [Good [Very 
Chili | poor. | poor. 
| | 
©пс2--------------- |Fair Good боса |Good Good [very Very Good Good very 
Chili | | poor. | poor. poor. 
| l | 
CnD2, CnE---------- |Роог Fair Good Good |Good [very very Fair Good very 
chili | poor. | poor. poor. 
| 
CnF---------------- [Very {Poor |воо& Good |sooa very Very |Poor |сооа very 
Chili | poor. | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
| | 
CoE*: | | | | 
Chili------------- [Poor Fair Good [вооа Good [very [very Fair | вооа |very 
| | 1 poor. | peor. | poor. 
| | | | | 
Amanda------------ Poor Fair Good |sooa Good very |very Fair | вооа [very 
| poor. | poor. poor. 
| | | 
СрА, - | good Good {Good Good {Good Poor very {Good [Good [very 
Cidermill | роок. poor. 
CtB-- воса Good Good |вооа [Poor Very Good Good very 
Coshocton 1 | poor. poor. 
| 
pici- Gooá Good Good |Gooa very Very Good Good Very 
Coshocton | | | poor. | poor. poor. 
| l 
CtD2--------------- Poor Fair Good Good [Good Very Very |rair Good very 
Coshocton | | | ] | poor. poor. | 1 | poor. 
| [ | 
CER, و ا ن د‎ me Very Poor Good good Good Very very Poor Good Very 
Coshocton poor. | | poor. poor. | і | poor. 
| | | 1 | 
BEuA---------------- Fair Good Good [вооа Good Fair ] reir Good Good Fair. 
Euclid | | | | | 
| | I | 1 | | 
FaB---------------- [Fair Fair Fair [Fair Fair Poor [very Pair Fair [very 
Fairpoint | poor. | | poor. 
| | | | | 
FaC---------------- Poor Fair Fair [Fair Fair very [very Fair Fair [very 
| роок. poor. poor. 
| | | | 
-|rair Good Good [Fair Fair |Poor Poor Good Fair Poor. 
Farmerstown | | 
| | і 


See foctnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 
[ Potential for habitat elementa [Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and wila | | | 
map symbol Grain |Grasses | herba- |Hardwood| conif- |wetland |Shallow |openiand|woodland|wetland 
| апа cecus | trees | erous | plants | water |wiidlife|wildlife|wildlife 
l1egumes | plants | plants | areas 
1 | | | 
| | | 1 
Good Good Fair [Fair very [very Good [Fair [very 
| poor. | poor. | | poor. 
| | | | 
Good Good Good |sooa Fair Fair [вооа [вооа |rair. 
| ! | | | 
l | | | 
Good {Good [Good Good Poor Very [вооа | вооа [very 
| | | poor. | | | poer. 
| l 
Good [Good Fair [Fair Poor [very Good Fair Very 
| | poor. poor. 
| f i i | 
Good Good [Fair Fair Very Very [вооа [fair [very 
| poor. poor. | | | poor. 
| | ! 
Good Good |Gooa Good Poor Poor [оой Good |2eor. 
Glenford | | | 
| | 
GnB-------- -------- Fair Good |Gooa Good Good | Poor [very Good Good Very 
Glenford | | | poor. роок. 
| | | 
Fair Good [Good Good Good [very [very Good Good Very 
| poor. | poor. poor. 
| | | 
Pair Good Good Good Good Very very |Gooa | Good Very 
poor. poor. | | poor. 
| | 
HtD---------------- Poor Fair Good |Gooa Good very very [Fair |Fair very 
Hazleton 1 1 роог. poor. | | poor, 
| | | | 
HtE---------------- Very [Fair [соса [ооа Good very |very [Fair | Fair Very 
Hazleton poor. | | | peor. | poor. poor. 
! | 
HvF---------------- Very Poor Good Good Good [very [very Poor Good Very 
Hazleton poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 
Кев---------------- вооа Good Good Good Good Poor very вооа Good Very 
Keens poor. poor. 
1 
|Fair | Fair Fair Fair Good Fair Fair Fair Fair. 
l 
l l | 1 
[Good [Good Good Good [Poor |Poor Good Good Poor. 
! | l I I 
| | | I 
Good вооа Good [вооа [оог |very Good Good very 
Loudonville | | | poor. poor. 
LVC: - [Fair Good Good Good [БЕ К very Good Good very 
Loudonville | | | poor. poor. poor. 
| | | 
LvD, LvE-- [Fair |сооа Good | вооа |very Very Good {very 
Loudonville i | | | poor. poor. | poor. 
| | | 
Ly----------------- [Fair Fair |Роог Poor |Poor |Good Good Fair Poor |Good. 
Luray | [ I I | 
| l l I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Potential for habitat elements 


[Potential as habitat for-- 


Soil name and wila | [| | | | 
map symbol | Grain |огаввев | herba- |Hardwood| Conif- |Wetland |Shallow |Openland|woodland|Wetland 
[апа seed| апа ceous | trees | erous | plants | water  |wildlife|wildlife|vildlife 
| crops [legumes | planta | plants areas | | 
l I | [ 
| | | | 
Мес, McD----------- Fair [вооа Good Good Good Very [very [вооа [вооа |very 
| | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
l | | 
Poor Poor [Poor Poor Good [Good Poor [Poor good. 
I | | I 
| | | 
very Very Very [very Geod Good very |very Good. 
poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. | poor. 
| 
[Good [Good Good [Sood Fair Fair Good |Good | Fair, 
| | I | | 
I | | | 
| | 
|.| 
Good Good Good |@ood Fair Fair Good Good Fair. 
| | | | | | 
| | | I | | 
{Good [вооа Good Good | Poor very Good | Good [very 
poor. | poor. 
Good Good Good Good Poor Very Good Good very 
| | | poor. | | poor. 
I | | I | 
RgC---------------- Fair Good Good [вооа Good [very [very Good | вооа [Very 
Rigley | poor. | poor. | poor. 
RgD---------------- Poor Fair Good Good Good Very Very Fair Good Very 
Rigley [ | poor. | poor. | poor. 
l | | i | 
ScD---------------- Very Poor | Poor [very Very [very [very Poor Very [very 
Schaffenaker poor. ] | poor. poor. | poor. | poor. poor, | poor. 
I | | 
Ве-----=----------- [zair Fair Good |вооа |Gooà Good Good Fair Good Good. 
Good Good Good Good | Poor [very Good Good very 
| | | | poor poor. 
| | | | 
|Poor [rair |cooa Good [Paor [тесу Poor Fair Very 
l | 1 | poor. poor. 
I | 
Udorthents-------- Poor Poor Fair Good Good Poor very |Poor Fair very 
poor. | | poor. 
| | | 
pits. | | | 
| | | 
Мес2--------------- [zair Good Good [Good Good very [very Fair Good very 
| | poor. poor. | poor. 
| | 
Fair Good Good |вооа Very very | Fair [вооа |very 
| poor. poor, | | | poor. 
| | | 
Ramana Very Fair Good Good good very very Fair | Good [very 
Westmoreland poor. poor. poor. | poor. 
| | 
See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


1 Potential for habitat elementa [potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | Wild 
map symbol Grain |Grasses | herba- |Herdwood| conif- |Wetland |Shallow |openlaná|woodland|wetland 
and seed| and ceous | trees erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
| скора |1egumes | planta plants | — l l 1 
[ I I ! 
! ! ! 
Wgc2*; | | | 
Westmoreland------ Fair Good Good Good Good Very Very |Fair [Good {Very 
poor. poor. | | | poor. 
| | 
Coshocton--------- Fair Good Good Good Good very very [Sood | оса [very 
poor. poor. | | | poor. 
| 
WgD2*: | | | 
Westnoreland----—- Poor Fair Good Good Good Very Very [Fair [Good |very 
poor. poor. | | | роок. 
Coshocton--------- Poor Fair Good Good Good very very [Fair [Good |verv 
poor. poor. | | | роок. 
Good Good Good Good Poor Very [Good |šooa |very 
poor. | | | роок. 
HEC, WaC2---------- Fair Good Good Good Good very [very [Goad [Good [very 
Wooster | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
| | I ! 
Poor Fair good Good Good very [very [Fair [Good |very 
poor. | poor. | | poor. 
| | | | 
| | | | 
[вооа |вооа Good Poor [very |Gooa Good [мегу 
| | poor. | | poor. 
I | | 
{вооа [Good Good Poor [very [асса Good [very 
I | | poor. | | poor. 
| | 1 | | 
| | [ | | 
[соса | воой Good Very [very [вооа Good [Very 
| | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
| | 
{Good [Good Good Very |very |Good Good [Very 
l | poor. | peor. | | poor. 
l l l | | 
| | | | | 
[вооа [Good Good very |very [Fair Good |verv 
| | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
| | 
|Good |sood Good very |very [Fair Good [very 
| | роог. | poor. | | poor. 
l 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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(Bome terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the "Glossary." 


"slight," "moderate," and Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


"severe." 


TABLE 14.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


S 


Soil Survey 


text for definitions of 


information in this table indicates the dominant scil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite 
investigation] 


| l 
Soil name and | Shallow Dwellings Dwellings 1 Small | Local roads Lawns and 
map symbol ] excavations without with commercial | and streets landscaping 
basements basements | buildings 
| 
Severe: Severe: vere: Severe: | Severe: 
slope, slope. slope. slope | slope. 
I 
| 
Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Slight. 
dense layer, shrink-swell. | wetness, shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, 
wetness. shrink-swell. | slope. low strength. 
Woogter---------- Moderate: Slight--- -|Medezate: Moderat: |Slight. 
wetness. | wetness. low strength, | 
| | frost action. | 
1 | | 
AwC2*: | 
Amanda----------- Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: [Moderat. Moderate: 
dense layer, shrink-swell, | wetness, | shrink-swell, | slope. 
wetness, slope. slope, | low strength, 
slope. shrink-swell. | slope. 
Wooster- Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Bevere: Modera: Moderate: 
wetness, slope. wetness, slope. low strength, | slope. 
Blope. | slope. slope, | 
1 frost action. | 
| | I 
| | 1 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severi |severe: 
slope. slope. slope slop | slope. 
Wcoster---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe; Severe: Sever 
slope. slope. slope. slope. slope. slope. 
| 
BkD, BkE, Severe: Severe: Sever Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Berks slope. slope. slape. slope. slope. | slope, 
i | small stones. 
| | 
BIP Moderate: Severe: [Severe Severe: |Severe: 
Bethesda | dense layer, unstable fill.| unstable £i11.| unstable fill.| unstable £i11.{ small stones, 
| large stones. ] | droughty. 
BnC--------------- |moderate: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severo: Sever 
Bethesda dense layer, unstable fill.| unstable fili.| slope, unstable £111. | small stones, 
large stones, unstable Fill. droughty. 
slope. 
| 
BnF- Severe: Severe: |severe; |Severe: Severa: Severe: 
Bethesda slope. slope, | slope, | slope, slope, small stones, 
unstable fill.| unstable fill.| unstable fi11.| unstable fill.| droughty, 
1 | slope. 
I 
BEA severe: Moderate: Moderate: Бетеге: Slight. 
Bogart cutbanks cave,| wetness. wetness. frost action. 
| wetness. 
! 


Sea footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
Soil name and Shallow Dwellings | Dwellings Small Local romds Lawns and 
map symbol excavations | without | with | commercial and streets landscaping 
basements | ___ basements | | buildings [| 
| | 
| ! 
BtB--------------- Severe: |моаехсах‹ Severe: Moderate: Severe: Slight. 
Bogart cutbanks cave, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, frost action. 
wetness | | slops. i 
i і | I 
BvD, BvE, ВУР----- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Bevera: Severe; | Severe: 
Brownsville | slope. alope. slope. slope. slope. | small stones, 
elope. 
l 
myrti: | | | 
Brownaville------ | Severe: Severe: Severe | severe: Severe: |seveze: 
slope. slope. slope. slope. slope. small stones, 
| i | | slope. 
l ! | | | 
Rock outcrop. І | 
i | 
Severe: |Moderate: Severe: Moderat: |Severe: Moderate: 
wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness, | frost action, | wetness. 
l | slope. 
I | 
сас, cdc2---------|severe: Moderate: Severe: Severe Severe Moderate: 
Canfield wetness. wetness. slope. | frost action. | wetness, 
I slope. 
l 
Ce-- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severs: |Severe: Severa: 
Carlisle excess humus, | ponding, ponding, ponding, ponding, ponding, 
| ponding. low strength, low strength, low strength, frost action, excess humus. 
| subsides. subsides. subsides. subsides. 
! 
CgB- iain eii i umi i Severe: Moderate: Severa: 
Centerburg wetness. wetness, | wetness. action. | wetness. 
shrink-swell. | | 
| 
Cgc2-- Severe Moderate: Severe: Moderate: 
Centerburg wetness. wetness, | wetness. action. | wetness, 
shrink-swell, | | slope. 
slope. | | 
! 
CnA----------- ----|severe: Slight- Slight Moderate: 
Chili cutbanks cave. | | droughty. 
! | 
|Severe: Slight--------- Slight--------- Moderate: |Moderate: 
| cutbanks cave. slope. action. | droughty. 
l 
Severe: Moderate: |#oderate; |Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
cutbanks cave. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope, | droughty, 
| | frost action. | slcpe. 
| ! 
| severe: Бетеге: |Severe: Severe: 
cutbanks cave,| slope. | slope. | slope. slope. 
slope. jl | 
I | 
CoE*: | 
Chili------------ Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
cutbanks cave, | slope. slope. | slope. | slope. | Slope. 
slope. | li 
| ! 
Amanda----------- Severe Severe | Severe: 
| slope. slope. slope slope. 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil Survey 


! | 
Soil name and Shallow Dwellings | Dwellings Small | Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol excavations without | with commercial | and streets | landscaping 
| | | basements bagements | _ buildings 
l 
| | 
Severe: Slight--------- [S1ight--------- Slight--------- |Moderate: |Sligbt. 
Cidermill cutbanks cave. low strength, | 
| frost action. 
| 
©рв Severe: | Slight--------- Slight--------- IModerate: [Moderate: |Slight. 
Cidermill cutbanks cave.| slope. | low strength, | 
| | frost action. | 
I I | 
CtB--------------- |Severe: Moderate: Moderate: Sever Moderate: 
Coshocton wetness. | wetness, wetness. , low strength, | wetness. 
| shrink-swell. ahrink-swell, | frost action. 
slope. | 
| | 
=== = | severe: Moderate: Severe: Severe: | Severe: Moderate: 
Coshocton wetness. wetness, wetness. slope. low strength, | wetness, 
| shrink-swell, frost action. slope. 
| slope. 
| 
CtD2, CtE, CvD----|Sever: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Coshocton wetness, slope. wetness, | slope. low strength, alepe. 
slope. | slope. | slope, 
| | | frost action. 
| i 
|geveze: Severe: | Severe: |severe: Severe: Moderate: 
wetness. flooding, flooding, | flooding, low strength, | wetness, 
wetness. wetness. | wetness. | £1ooding. flooding. 
| | fzest action. 
| | | 
Blight--------- Severe: Severe: |Severa: Severe: Moderate: 
unstable fill.| unstable fill.| unstable fill.| unstable fill.| droughty. 
| 
FaC--------------- Moderate: Severe: Severe: | Severe: Moderate: 
Fairpoint slope. unstable fill.| unstable fill.| slope, unstable £111.| droughty, 
| unstable fili. slope. 
| | 
FeB--------------- |Moderate: |Severe: Severe: Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Farmerstown | dense layer. unstable fili.| unstable fill.| unstable fill.| unstable fill.| droughty. 
| 
#єс--------------- |Moderate: Severe: Severe: |Severe: | Бетеге: | Moderate: 
Farmerstown | dense laver, | unstable fill.| unstable fill.| slope, | unstable fill.| droughty, 
slope. unstable £111. | I 
| 
Pha, FhB-- Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Fitchville | wetness. | wetness. | low strength, | wetness. 
| frost action. 
| 
GhB--------------- |Moderate: Slight--------- Moderate: Moderate: Moderate; 
Gilpin ] depth to rock. depth to rock. frost action. thin layer. 
GhC--------------- Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
Gilpin slope, slope. | slope, slope, slope, 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. frost action. thin layer. 
| 
Severe: |Moderate: | Moderate: Severe: |slight. 
wetness. wetness, l wetness, low strength, | 
shrink-swell. | | shrink-swell. | frost action. | 


footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14,--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
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| | l 
Soil name and | Shallow Dwellings Dwellings | Small Local roads | nawa end 
map symbol | excavations without with | commercial and streets | landscaping 
{ basements | basements | buildings | | 
1 | I l 
| l I 
T-—------|Severe: Moderate: Severe: |Moderate: Severe: |s1ight. 
Glenford | wetness. | wetness, wetness. | low strength, | 
| | shrink-swo1l. | frost action. | 
| | [ | 
| | [ 
GnC2-------------- |Severe: |Moderate: Severe: Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Glenford | wetness. | wetness, wetness. slope. | low strength, | slope. 
| | shrink-swell, | £rost action. | 
| slop [ | | 
| l | | 
| Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: 
Hazleton | depth to xock,| slope, slope, | slope. slope, | slope, 
| slope. large stones. | large stones, | frost action, | droughty. 
| 1arce stones. depth to rock. large stones. | 
НЕЮ, НЕЕ, HvF----- | severe: Severe: | Severe: | 
Hazleton | slope. slope. | siope. | 
KeB--------------- |8evere: Moderate: Severe: |severe: |Moderate: 
Keene | wetness. wetness, wetness. | low strength, | wetness. 
| shrink-swell. | frost action. | 
l | I 
| | 
Severe: Severe: |Severe: | 
flooding, flooding, flooding, | flooding, | wetness, 
wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness, | flooding. 
| low strength. | 
| 
Lo---------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Mederate: 
Lobáell wetness. flooding. flooding, flooding. | flooding, | flooding. 
wetness. | frost action. | 
LvB T severe: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: [Moderates |Moderate: 
Loudonville depth to rock. | shrink-awell, | depth to rock. | shrink-swell, | depth to rock, | thin layer, 
depth to rock. | slope, | low strength. | area reclaim. 
| depth to rock. | | 
| I 1 
LYC--------------- Severe: Moderate: Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Loudonville depth to rock.| shrink-swell, depth to rock.| slope. | depth to rock,| slope, 
| slope, low strength, thin layer, 
depth to rock. | slope. | area reclaim. 
LvD, LvE-- ---- | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Loudonville | depth to rock,| slope. depth to rock,| slope. slope. slope. 
| slope. slope. 
Ly---------------- |Severe: Severe: Bevere: Бетеге: Severe: Severe: 
Luray | pending. ponding. ponding, ponding. lew strength, | ponding. 
ponding, 
| frost action. 
McC, Мср---------- |Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
Mechanicsburg | slope. shrink-ewell, slope, slope. low strength, slope. 
| в1оре. slope, 
| | shrink-swell. 
[ I 
Ма---------------- | severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Melvin | wetness. flooding, flooding, | flooding, low strength, | wetness, 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness, flooding. 
| flooding. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil Survey 


TABLE 14.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


| 
Soil name and Shallow Dwellings Dwellings Small | local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol excavations without with commercial | апа streets | landscaping 
| basements | basements | | puiidings 
| 
| | 
~|Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: | severe: |Severe: 
| ponding. flooding, | flooding, flooding, ] flooding, | ponding, 
| ponding. ponding. ponding. ponding, flooding. 
low strength. | 
| | I 
Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: ]seveze: [Moderate 
orrville | cutbanks cave, | flooding, flooding, flooding, flooding, wetness, 
wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. frost action. flooding. 
| 
Pg", pus, | 
Pits l 1 
| | 
ReA, ReB---------- |severe: | Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Ravenna wetness. | wetna wetness, wetness. 
| frost action. 
Slight--------- ]slight--------- |Moderate: Moderate: 
| slope. | large atones. 
| 
Rgt--------------- Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: 
Rigley slope. slope. slope. | slope. slope. large stones, 
| і | slope. 
| I 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. slope. | slope. slope. slope. 
| | | | 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |severe: | Severe: 
Schaffenaker | slope, slope. | slope, slope. | slope. | slope. 
depth to rock, | depth to rock. 
cutbanks cave. | 
| | 
Severe: Severe: |seveze: Severe: Severe: | Severe: 
ponding. ponding. | ponding. ponding. low strength, | ponding. 
ponding, 
| frost action. | 
| l I 
Severa: Severe: |eevere: [Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
cuthanks cave.| flooding. flooding. | £1eoding. flooding. flooding. 
| 
ча^- Severe: | Severe: Severe: |. 
Udorthents | slope. | slope. slope. slope. 
| і 
ре: | 
Udorthentg------- [Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| slope. | slope. slope. slope. | slope. 
| 
Pits. | | | 
I | 
Wac2- Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: Moderate Moderate: 
Westmoreland depth to rock,| slope. depth to rock,| slope. low strength, | slope. 
| slope. | slope. I slope, | 
| frost action. | 
1 
мер2, WeE--------- Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: liess: 
Westmoreland slope. slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
I I I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
Soil name and | shallow Dwellings Dwellings Small Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol | excavations without with | commercial and streets | landscaping 
1 | basements | basements | ^ buildings | 
| | ! | 
Wgca*: 
westmoreland----- Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: |Moderate: Moderate 
depth to rock,| slope. depth to rock, | slopa | low strength, | slope. 
slope. | slope. | slope, 
| | frost action. 
Coshocton- Severe: Moderate: Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
wetness. wetness, wetness. ] slope | low strength, 
| shrink-swell, | | frost action. 
| slope. | | 
| 
WgD2* : 
Westmoreland----- [severe Severe: Severe: | severe: 
| slope. slope. | slope. | slope. 
| ! 
Coshocton-------- Severo: Severe: [Severe: Severe: Sever 
wetness, slope. wetnes. slope. low strength, | slope. 
slope. slope. | slope, l 
| frost action. | 
WsB-- Moderate: Slight--------- Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |siignt. 
Wooster wetness. wetness. slope. low strength, 
frost action. 
WBC, WaC2--------- |Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
Wooster | wetness, slope. wetness, slope. | low strength, | slope. 
slope. l slope. | slope, I 
| | frost action. 
| 
ивр2- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Wooster | slope. slope. slope. slope. 
WtB*: | i i 
Moderate: |s1ight--------- [Moderate: | Moderate: Moderate: |siight. 
wetness. wetne: slope. low strength, | 
frost action. | 
Chili------------ Severa: Slight--------- Slight--------- |Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
cutbanks cave. | | | slope. frost action. | droughty. 
| | I | 
! ! l 
Moderate. Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: 
wetness, slope. wetness, slope. | low strength, | slope. 
slope. | | slope. | | slope, 
| | | £rost action. 
! l l 
Chili------------ Severe: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate Moderate: 
cutbanks cave. | slope. slope. slope. | slope, droughty, 
| frost action. | slope. 
| | ! 
Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. slope. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: 
cutbanks cave, slope. slope. | slope. 
slope. 
| l 


* Ses description of the 


map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map 


wait. 
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TABLE 15.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the "Glossary." See text for definitions 
of "slight," "good," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation) 


| l 
Soil name and Septic tank Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area Daily cover 
map symbol absorption areas | sanitary | for landfill 
fields | | landfill 1 
| l I 
| 
AmE----------------- Severe: Severe: | severe: Severe: |Poor: 
Amanda | percs slowly, slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
| slope. | 
| 1 
AwB*: ] 

Amanda------------- Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: Slight-------- wo Fair: 

percs slowly. | seepage, | too clayey. too clayey. 
| slope, | 
| | wetness. 
і 
Severe: | Moderate: Moderate: Fair: 
| wetneas, ` | wetness, wetness. wetness, 
| peres slowly. | ] too с1ауеу. | small stones. 
| | 
| | 
Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: Moderate: |Faix: 
perce slowly. | slope. | slope, | slope. | too clayey, 
too clayey. | | slope. 

Wooster------------ Severe: | Severe: Moderate: Moderate: |zair: 
wetness, | slope, wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
percs slowly. wetness. slope, | slope. | small stones, 

too clayey. | slope. 
| 
AwD2*: | | 
Amanda------------- |Severe: Severe: Severa: | Severe: ]Poor: 
| peres slowly, slope. slope. | slope. slope. 
slope. | 
| 
|Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
| wetness, slope. slope. slope- 
perca slowly, | 
slope. | 
BkD, BkE, BkF------- |severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Berks | depth to rock, slope, slope, seepage, small stones, 
slope. | depth to rock, | depth to rock, slope, slope, 
| seepage. | seepage. | depth to rock. area reclaim. 
| 
|Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
| peres slowly, | unstable fill. | unstable fill. unstable fill. small stones. 
unstable fill. | | | 
| | 
BnC----------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: | Severe: Boor: 

Bethesda percs slowly, slope, unstable #111. | unstable fill. small stones. 

unstable fill. | unstable fill. 
| 

BaF----------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 

Bethesda perce slowly, slope, slope, | slope, small stones, 
slope, unstable fill. unstable fill. | unstable fill. slope. 
unstable fill. | | 

| I | I 


Sea footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench Area Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption | areas sanitary 1 sanitary | for landfill 
fields l landfill landfill 1 
| l ! 
| | 
BtA, BtB------------ Bevere: Severe: | severe: |Severe: | Poor: 
Bogart wetness, seepaga, | seepage, seepage, | small stones. 
wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
| 
BvD, BvE, Severe: |seveze: |Severe: Poor: 
Brownsville slope. seepage, | seapage, seepage, Small stones, 
slope. slope, slope. slope. 
ByF*: | 
Brownsville-----——- Severe: Severe: | severe: Severe: Poor: 
slopa. seepage, seepage, seepage, small stones, 
| slope. slope. slop slope. 
| | 
Rock outcrop. | | 
| | | 
сав. Бетеге: |Moderate: Severe: |Moderate: Fair: 
Canfield wetness, | slope. wetness. | wetness. small stones, 
percs slowly. | wetness. 
| | 
сас, сас2----------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: |Еаїг: 
Canfield | wetness, | slope. wetness, | wetness, small stones, 
percs slowly. I | slope, slope, 
| | wetness. 
Се------------------ |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe |?oor: 
Carlisle | ponding, seepage, seepage, | seepage, | ponding, 
| perce slowly, | excess humus, ponding, | ponding. excess hums. 
subsides. | ponding, { excess humus. | 
| ! I 
CgB----------------- | sever Severe: [Severe: Moderate: |Fair: 
Centerburg | wetness, wetness. wetness. | wetness. | small stones, 
percs slowly. l | wetness. 
| ' 
CgCa---------------- |8evere: Sever | Severe: Moderate: Fair: 
Centerburg | wetness, slope, wetness, wetness, small stones, 
| percs slowly. wetness. | slope. slope, 

| wetness. 
| 

CnA, CnB------------ Slight----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Fair: 

Chili | seepage. seepage. seepage. too clayey, 
| small stones. 
! 

n Mođerate: Severe: Severe: Fair: 

Chili slope. seepage. seepage. too clayey, 
small stones, 
slope. 

Severe: Severe: Poor: 
seepage, slope. 
slope. 

Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
| seepage, | Seepage, | seepage, slope. 
| | slope. | slope. | slope | 
| I 
Amanda------------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe |Poor: 
| percs slowly, slope. slope. | slope slope. 


slope. 


Бөө footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 
| 
Soil name and Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench | Area Daily cover 
map symbol absorption | areas sanitary sanitary for landfill 
fields l landfill landfill 1 
| | 
| 
CpA, CpB------------ Slight Severe: |Severe: Severe: [ғаїг: 
Cidermill | seepage. seepage. seepage. | too clayey, 
| | | thin layer. 
| 
CtB----------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Moderate: 
Coshocton wetness, wetness. seepage, wetness. 
| perce slowly. wetnes | һага to pack. 
CtC2---------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Poor: 
Coshocton wetness, slope, seepage, wetness, too clayey, 
| peres slowly. | wetness. | wetness. slope. | hard to pack. 
| | 
GEDA, CER, Cvb------ | severe: Severe: Savere: severe: |Poor: 
Coshocton wetness, slope, seepage, slope. too clayey, 
percs slowly, | wetness. | wetness, hard to pack, 
slope. | | slope. slope. 
| 
EuA----------------- | severe: Severe: Severe: |8evere: Poor: 
Euclid flooding, flooding, flooding, | flooding, wetness. 
wetness, | wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
percs slowly. | | 
i 
FaB----------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: | severe: Poor: 
Fairpoint porcs slowly. | unstable fill. unstable fill. unstable fill. | small stones. 
unstable fill. | 
| 
Severe: |seveze: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
percs slowly, | slope, unstable #111. unstable fill. | small stones. 
| unstable fill. unstable fill. | 1 
I 
тсв----------------- Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Poox: 
Farmerstown | peres slowly, fill. | unstable fill. unstable fill. | smali stones. 
| unstable £111. | | 
I 
pec------ Severe; Severe: |j severe: Severe: |Poor: 
Farmerstown | peres slowly, slope, | unstable fill. unstable fill. | small stones. 
| unstable fill. unstable fill. 
| 
FhA, FhB------------ Severi |severe: | Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Fitchville | wetness, wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
percs slowly. 
| | 
Severe: |Severe: | severe: Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock. | depth to rock. area reclaim, 
thin layer. 
GhC----------------- Severe: |severe: Severe: Бетеге: Роог: 
Gilpin Gepth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. | depth to rock. area reclaim, 
slope. thin layer. 
| 
GnÀ, GnB------------ |severe: |Severe: Moderat: |Noderate: Fair: 
Glenford wetness, wetness. wetness, | wetness. | too clayey, 
peres slowly. too clayey. wetness. 
GnCa---------------- | severe Severe: | Moderate: [=аіг: 
Glenford wetness, slope, | wetness, ] too clayey, 
percs slowly. wetness. slope. slope, 
| | too clayey. | wetness. 
1 | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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І 
Soil паше and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench Area Daily cover 
map symbol absorption areas sanitary l sanitary for landfill 
[| fields landfill 1 landfill | 
! ! 
нес- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Hazleton | poor filter. slope, | seepage, small stones. 
| seepage. | depth to rock. 
HtD, HtE- Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Hazleton | poor filter, | slope, | slope, slope, 
| slope. seepage. | seepage, | seepage. small stones. 
depth to rock. | 
! 
EvE----------------- Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Hazleton slopa, | slope, slope, slope, slope, 
poor filter. seepage. seepage, seepage. small stones. 
| 
KeB----------------- Severe: Severe: |Severe: Moderate: Poor: 
Keene wetness, wetness. seepage, wetness. too clayey, 
| percs slowly. wetness. hard to pack. 
| i 
Rk------------------ | Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
Killbuck flooding, flooding, flooding, | flooding, wetness. 
wetness, wetness. wetness. |! 
| percs slowly. | 
| | 
Lo------------------ Sever Severe: |Severe: Fair: 
Lobdell flooding, flooding, flooding, | wetness. 
| wetness. seepage, sespage, [ 
| wetness. | wetness. | 
| | 
IwB----------------- Severe: Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: Poor: 
Loudonville depth to rock. depth to rock, | depth to rock, | seepage. | area reclaim, 
| seepage. seepage. | thin layer. 
| l 
Lyc- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: [Moderate: Poor: 
Loudonville depth to rock. depth to rock, | depth to rock, | seepage, area reclaim, 
seepage, seepage. slope. | thin layer. 
| slope. | | 
| I | 
LvD, LvE- Bevere: Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
Loudonville depth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock, slope, area reclaim, 
slope. seepage, | seepage, slope, 
slope. | slope. thin layer. 
Severe: |severe: Severe; Severe: Foor: 
ponding, ponding. ponding. ponding. ponding. 
percs slowly. 
1 | 
Мес, Men------------ Moderate: |Severe: Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
Mechanicsburg | depth to rock, | seepage, расе. seepage. | seepage, 
percs slowly. slope. | small stones. 
| l l 
Má-- |Severe: [Severe: Severe: ]Seveze: [Poor: 
Melvin flooding, flooding, | flooding, | flocding, | wetness. 
wetness. wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
I | 
Мў------------------ Severe: severe: Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
Melvin | €looding, flooding, | £1ooding, | flooding, | ponding. 
ponding. ponding. ponding. | ponding. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--SANITARY FACILITIZS--Continued 
| | 
Soil nume and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench Area Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption | areas | sanitary sanitary for landfill 
fields landfill landfill 
| | | 
окю------------------ |Severe: [sever |Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
orrville flooding, seepage, flooding, flooding, | wetness. 
wetness. flooding, seepage, wetness. 
wetness. | wetness. | 
| | | 
Pg*, Pu*. | | | 
Pits | 
| 
ReA, ReB------------ Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
Ravenna wetness, wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
percs slowly. | 
l 
Slight----------- Sever |Severe: Severe: |Fair: 
seepage. | веера; seepage. | small stones. 
| 
Moderate: Severe: |Severe: Fair: 
slope. seepage. seepage. small stones, 
slope. 
Severe: (severe: Poor: 
slope. seepage, slope. 
slope. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Schaffenaker | slope, | slope, slope, | slope, 
| depth to rock, rock, | depth to rock, seepage, | area reclaim, 
poor filter. seepage. depth to rock. seepage. 
Se------ ----- Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Sebring ponding, | ponding. | ponding. | ponding. 
percs siowly. 
Tg------------------ Severe: Severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Tioga flooding, flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | thin layer. 
wetness, seepage, seepage, | seepage, 
poor filter. wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
! | 
Ud*----------------- | --- === --- | aoe Poor: 
Udorthents ] slope. 
| 
Up*: | | 
Udorthents--- -| sse 285 Bem | =>. Poor: 
| | slope. 
| 
Pits. l 
| 
Wet2 ---- |Мойегасе: Severe: |Severe: Moderate: Poor: 
Westmoreland slope, | slope. | depth to rock. slope, small stones. 
| depth to rock, depth to rock. 
| регса slowly. 
WeD2, WeE----------- Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Westmoreland slope. | slope. | depth te rock, | slope. small stones, 
slope. slope. 
Wgca*: | | 
Westmoreland------- Moderata: |severe: |Severe: [Moderate |Poor: 
slope, slope. depth to rock. | slope, small stones. 


depth to rock, 
percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 


depth to rock. 
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Soil name and l Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench | Area Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption l areas | sanitary 1 sanitary for landfill 
| fields | 1 landfill | landfill 
| 
weca*: | | 
Coshocton- - Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Moderate Poor: 
wetness, slope, | seepage, wetness, too clayey, 
| perca slowly. wetness. wetness. slope. hard to pack. 
Severe: Severe: Poor: 
| slope | slope. depth to rock, small stones, 
slope. | slope. 
| 
Coshocton---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: [Poor: 
| wetness, slope, seepage, | slope. too clayey, 
| регсв slowly, wetness. | wetness, | bard to pack, 
slope. | siepe. | slope. 
Severe: Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: Fair: 
wetness, | wetness, | weens | wetness, 


WEC, 
Wooster 


WED2* : 
Wooster------------ 


percs Blowly. 


Severe: Severe: 
wetness, | slope, 
percs slowly. | wetness. 
l 
| Severe: Severe: 
| wetness, 
percs slowly, 
slope. 
I 
|Severe: | Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness. 
percs slowly. 
[s1ight----------- Severe: 
| seepage. 
|Severe: Severo: 
wetness, slope, 
percs slowly. wetness. 
Moderate: Severe: 
slope. seepage, 
slope. 
Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness, slope, 
| perce slowly, wetness. 
slope. l 
! 
| Severe: [severe 
| slope. seepage, 
| slope. 


| too clayay. 


| slope, 
| too clayey. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 


wetness, 
| slope, 
| tao clayey. 


Severe: 
| seepage. 


Severe: 


|Moderate: 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
| seepage. 


Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
| seepage. 


seepage, 


| 
|Severe: 
| 
| slope. 


| small stones. 


Fair: 
wetness, 
small stones, 
slope. 


small stones. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
small stones. 


Fair: 
wetness, 
small stones, 
| siepe. 


Fair: 

too clayev, 

| small stones, 
| slope. 


Poor: 
| slope. 


Poor: 
| slope. 


* See description of the 


map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 16.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the "Glossary." 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions 


of "good," "fair," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation) 


| Roadfill l Sand Gravel 


Topsoil 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| zmprobabi. 
excess fines. 


Improbable: | Improbable: 
excess fines. excess fines. 

Wooster-------------- Fair: Improbable: | Improbabla: 
wetness. | excess fines. excess fines. 


| improbabile: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Improbable: 
excess fines. 
| 


improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
| excess fines. 


BkD------------------- Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: 

Berks area reclaim. | excess fines. | excess fines. 
| 

BkE, BkF-------------- Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: 

Berks slope, | excess fines. excess fines. 


area reclaim. | 


Fair: | Improbable: 
large stones. excess fines. 
| 


| 
| Improbable: 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


BnuF------------------- |Роок: Improbable: 
Bethesda slope. excess fines. excess fines. 
| | 
| 
BEA, BtE----- --------- Fair: Improbable: Improbable: 
Bogart | wetness. excess fines. excess fines. 
I 
1 
BvD- Improbable: Improbable: 
Brownsville reclaim, excess fines. | excess fines. 
| thin layer, 
slope. | 


See footnote at end of table. 


|Poozr: 
slope. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


i 

Fair: 

| small stones, 
| slope. 


Poor: 
| small stones. 


| Poor: 
1 slope. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
| small stones. 


Poor; 
| slope, 
| small stones. 


Poor: 
| area reclaim, 
] small stones. 


| Poor: 

| area reclaim, 
small stones, 
| slope- 

l 
Poor: 

small stones, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 

Small stones, 
area reclaim, 
| slope. 
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area reclaim, 
Slope. 


| | 
Scil name and 1 Roadfill Sand Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol | | 
| = = L 
| | 
| | 

BVE, ByE------------ |2oox: Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 

Brownsville | slope. excess fines. excess fines. | small stones, 
| | araa reclaim, 
| | slope. 

l | 
ByF*: | ! 
Brownsville-------- | Poor: Improbable: Improbable [Poor: 
slopa. excess fines, excess fines. small stones, 
area reclaim, 
slope. 

Rock outcrop. 

сав, cac, cdc2------ Fair: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 

Canfield wetness. excess fines. excess fines. small stones. 

| 

Ce-- Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 

Carlisle wetness, excess humus, excess humus. excess humus, 

low strength. wetness. 

CgB, CgC2- Fair: | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 

Centerburg wetness. excess fines. excess fines. small stones. 

| 

cna, CnB, Probable. Probable Poor: 

Chili small stones, 

area reclaim. 
! 

CnD2, CnE----------- | Fair: Probable------------- Probable------------- [Poor: 

Chili | slope. | small stones, 
| l | area reclaim, 
| L | slope. 
| | | 

Спе----------------— |Poor: Probable------------- Probable------------- |Poor: 

Chili | slope. | | small stones, 
| | area reclain, 
| { slope. 
| i 

CoE*: | l 

Chili-------------— | Fair: Probable------------- Probable------------- Poor: 
| alope. small stones, 
| | area reclaim, 
| { slope. 
| 

Amanda-------------. Fair: Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
| slope excess fines. excess fines. slope. 

CpA, CpB------------ РЕ ا شت خت ت ج‎ Ld Probable------------- Probable------------- Poor: 

Cidermill | | area reclaim. 
I | l 

CtB, CtC2----------- | Poor: Improbable: [zmprobable: Poor: 

Coshocton | low strength. excess fines. excess fines. | small stones, 
| | | area reclaim. 

| 

CtD4---------------- |Роок: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 

Coshocton | low strength. excess fines. | excess fines. small stones, 

I 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
| | 
Soil name and | Roadfill Sand Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol | 
| 
[ 
CtE------------------- Poor: Improbable: Improbable: [?oor: 
Coshocton slope, excess fines. excess fines. | small stones 
low strength. | area reclaim, 
| slope. 
| 
сур------------------- Роок: Improbable: Improbable: [|Poor: 
Coshocton low strength. excess fines. excess fines. | small stones 
| area reclaim, 
| slope. 
I 
EuA------------------- Fair: Improbable: Improbable: |Good. 
Euclid wetness. excese fines. excess fines. 
Рав. Рас-------------- Fair: Improbable: Improbable: Boor: 
Fairpoint shrink-swell. excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 


Fha, 
Fitchville 


съв, GhC 
Gilpin 


Gna, 


Glenford 


HtC-- 
Hazleton 


HtD- 
Hazleton 


| zair: 
| low strength, 
| wetness. 


| Poor: 

| thin layer. 

I 

[Fair: 

| low strength, 
| wetness. 


Fair: 
| low strength, 
| wetness. 


| area reclaim, 
| thin layer, 
| large stones. 


|rair: 

| slope, 

| aree reclain, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 


slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
low strength. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbahle: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 
Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 
improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


1 
Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


area reclain. 
Poor: 
area reclaim, 


small stones. 


Good. 


slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
large stones, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
| area reclaim. 
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TABLE 16.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
| | | l 
Soil name and I Roadfill | Sand Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol | | | | 
=l | | uu i — 
| | I | 
| | 
ЕК-------------------- [Poors | Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
Killbuck | wetness, | excess fines. excess fines. | wetness. 
| low strength. | | 
| | 
по-------------------- |Fair: | Improbable: Improbable: [Fair: 
Lobdell | wetness. | excess fines. excess fines. | small stones. 
| I 
Poor: [Improbable : Improbable: |Роок: 
area reclaim. | excess fines. excess fines. | small stones. 
| | 
LvD, LvE-------------- Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
Loudonville area reclaim. | excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones, 
| | slope. 
| i 
Ly-------------------- Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
Luray low strength, | excess fines. excess fines. | wetness. 
wetness. | | 
| | 
McC, Mep-------------- Fair: | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Mechanicsburg area reclaim. | thin layer. thin layer. | small stones, 
| | area reclaim. 
| | 
Má-------------------- Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: [Poor: 
Melvin low strength, | excess fines. excess fines. | wetness. 
wetness. | | 
I ! 
Mg- Poor: | zmprobabi Improbable: |Poor: 
Melvin wetness, | excess fines. excess fines. | wetness. 
low strength. | | 
Or-- Fair: | Improbable: Improbable: |Fair: 
Orrville wetness. | excess fines. excess fines. | small stones, 
| | area reclaim. 
| 
Pg*, Pu*. [ 
Pits | 
I 
ReA, ReB-------------- Poor: Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
Ravenna wetness. excess fines. excess fines. | area reclaim, 
| wetness. 
| 
RgE---——— “s... Good----------------- Improbable: Improbable: | Paix: 
Rigley excess fines. excess fines. | small stones. 
| 
RgG------------------- Good----------------- Improbable: Improbable: | Fair: 
Rigley excess fines. excess fines. | small stones, 
] slope. 
1 
RgD------------------- Fair: Improbable: Improhable: | Poor: 
Rigley slope. excess fines. excess fine ] slope 
| | 
8ср------------------- [goor: Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
Schaffenaker | area reclaim, thin layer. too sandy, [ small stones, 
| thin layer. thin layer. | slope. 
! 
Se- |Poor: Improbable: Improbable: [Poor: 
Sebring | wetness. excess fines. excess fines. | wetness. 
| I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--CONSTRUCTION MATZRIALS--Continued 
t | 
Soil name апа f Roadfill | Sand Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol | | | 
| | 
1 
1 Probable------------- [poor: 
1 | small stones, 
l | area reclaim. 
| Д 
пах. | --- Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
Udorthents | excess fines. | excess fines. slope. 
| | 
Up*: | | 
Udorthents----------- === Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
excess fines. | excess fines. slope. 
Pits. | 
Wec2 = [таіғ: [improbable Improhable: Poor: 
Westmoreland | area reclaim, excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
| low strength. area reclaim. 
WeD2 Fair: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
Westmoreland area reclaim, excess fines. | excess fines. small stones, 
low strength, | | area reclaim, 
| slope. | i slope. 
! 
Wo B= = jeoor: | improbable Improbable: Poor: 
Westmoreland | slope. | excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
| area reclaim, 
l slope. 
I 
часа*: | 
Westmoreland--------- Fair: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 


WgD2*: 
Westmorelandá--------- 


Coshocton------------ 


WBB, WaC, WsCa 


Wooster 


area reclaim, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
low strength. 


|Fair: 

| area reclaim, 
low strength, 
slope. 


Poor: 
low strength. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness, 
slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 


excess fines. 


| 
| 
| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 
| 
| 
| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbeble: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fine 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbabla: 
excess fines. 


improbabl 
excess fines. 


small stones, 
area recl 


Poor: 
small stones, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
area reclaim, 
slope. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
area reclaim, 
slope. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 
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| 
Soil name ага | Roadfill Sand ] Gravel Topsoil 
map symbol | | 
| | l 
| [ | 
| I | 
WtB*, WtC2* | | 
Wooster-- Fair: | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. excess fines, excess fines. small stones. 
1 
Probable |Probabie- Poor: 
l ] small stones, 
| | | area reclaim. 
| I 
WtD2*: | I 
Wooster-------------- Fair: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
wetness, excess fines. | excess fines. small stones, 
slope. | | slope. 
! | 
Chili---------------- Fair: Probable---------- Probable------------- | Poor: 
slope. small stones, 


area reclaim, 
slope. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL MATERIAL FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF STRIP-MINED LAND 


(Sone terms that describe restrictive soil feature, 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil w 


definitions of "fair" and "poor"] 


are define 
not evalu: 


а in the "Glossary." 
ated. See text for 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Surface layer 
1 (А horizon) 


Subsoil 
[ (B horizon) 


Substratum 
(С horizon) 


Wooster---------------- 


BkD**, 
Berks 


BkE**, 


BkF**----- 


BnB, Вос, 
Bethesda 


BLA, 


Bogart 


BvD**, BVE**, 
Brownsville 


ByF*,**: 
Brownsville------------ 


Rock outcrop. 


сав, сас, 
Canfield 


caca 


се, 
Carlisle 


Centerburg 


Ses footnotes at end 


Fair: 
too acid, 
| erodes easily. 


| 
| 
Fair: 


too acid, 
erodes easily. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
erodes easily. 


Poor: 
too acid, 
large stones. 


|Роок: 
| too acia. 


Fair: 

| too acid. 
I 
I 


Poor: 
too acid. 


Poor: 
too acid, 


Fair: 
too acid, 


Fair: 
too acid, 
erodes easily. 


9f table. 


| too acid, 

| erodes easily, 
| too clayey. 

I 


Fair: 

too acid, 
erodes easily, 
| too clayey. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
erodes easily. 


Poor: 
too acid 


Fair: 
too acid, 
| too clayey. 


Poor: 
too acid, 
large stones. 


| 
| 
| 
Poor: 

too acid, 


| large stones. 


Fair: 
| too acid, 
| erodes easily. 


Fair: 

too acid, 
erodes easily, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
erodes easily. 


Fair: 
erodes easily. 


|Fair: 
| too acid, 
erodes easily. 


Poor: 
too acid, 
large stones. 


Poor: 
too acid. 


Poor: 
Groughty. 


| Poor: 

| too acid, 
droughty, 
large stones. 


| 
|Poor: 
] too acia, 
droughty, 
large stones. 
| 
| 
| 
Fair: 

too acid, 
| droughty, 
| erodes easily. 


Fair: 
erodes easily, 
too clayey. 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL MATERIAL FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF STRIP-MINED LAND--Continued 


Map symbol and | Surface layer Bubsoil l Substratum 
soil name | (A horizon) (3 horizon) | (C horizon) 
| | 
CnA, Сив, CnC2 | | 
CnD2, CnE, CnF--------- Fair: |?oor: 
Chili | too acid. aroughty. 
| 
| too clayey. 
|Fatr: jFair: [Poors 
too acid | too acid, | droughty. 
aroughty, 
| too clayey. 
| 
Fair: | Fair: Fair: 
too acid, too acid, erodes easily. 


Cpa, 
Cidermill 


Ctp2** 


CtB**, 
СЕТ. 
Coshocton 


ctca*, 


erodes easily. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
erodes easily. 


erodes easily. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
| larga stones. 


FaB, 


Fitchville 


GhB**, Ghgsr------------ 
Gilpin 


GnA, GnB 
Glenford 


Fair: 
erodes easily. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
erodes easily. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
| erodes easily. 


Poor: 
| too acid. 


Fair: 
| too acid, 
| erodes easily. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


| erodes easily, 
| too clayey, 


Fair: 
too acid, 
erodes easily, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too acid. 


[Poor: 
too acid. 


Fair: 

too acid, 

| erodes easily, 
| too clayey. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
erodes easily, 
tco clayey. 


Poor: 
tco acid. 


Fair: 

too acid, 
erodes easily, 
| too clayey. 


|Faix: 

| too acid, 
too clayey, 
large stones. 


too acid, 
too clayey, 
| large stones. 


Fair: 
erodes easily, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
droughty. 


Poor: 
too acid, 
| droughty. 


| Fair: 
erodes easily, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too acid. 
| 
[Fairs 

erodes easily, 
too clayey. 
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TABLE 17.--SOTL MATERIAL FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF STRIP-MINED LAND--Continued 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Surface layer 
| (a horizon) 


Subsoil 
(8 horizon) 


| 
substratum 
| (C horizon) 


i 


HtC**, HED**, 
Hazleton 


HtE**----- 


Kk 


Lobdeil 


LvC**, 


LyD**, 


|Poor: 
| too acid. 


Poor: 
| tao acid, 
large stones. 


Fair: 
| too acid, 
| erodes easily. 


Fair: 
erodes easily. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
erodes easily. 


Fair: 
| too acid. 


McC**, McD**------------ 
Mechanicsburg 


ма, Mg- 
Melvin 


кав, RgC, 
Rigley 


Schaffenaker 


Fair: 
too acid, 
| егойея easily. 


ir: 
erodes easily. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
erodes easily. 


|Роог: 
too acid. 


Poor: 
| too acid. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Poor: 
too acid, 
large stones. 


|Poor: 
| too acid, 
| large stones. 


Fair: 

| too acid, 

| erodes easily, 
too clayey. 


| 
| reir: 

erodes easily, 
too clayey. 


[ваіг: 
| too acid, 
erodes easily. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
too clayey. 


|таїг: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 

too acid, 
droughty, 
erodes easily, 
too clayey, 

| large stones. 


Fai 
erodes easily, 
| too clayey. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
| erodes easily. 


Poor: 
tco acid. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
| large stones. 


| Poor: 
| too acid. 


Poor: 
too acid, 
large stones. 


Poor: 
too acid, 
large stones. 


Fair: 
too acid, 
erodes easily, 
too clayey, 
large stones. 


[Fair: 
| exodes easily, 
too clayey. 


|Fair: 
| erodes easily. 


|rair: 
too acid, 
large stone 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
ároughty, 
| large stones. 


| Fair: 
erodes easily, 
| too clayey. 


Fair: 
dxoughty, 
erodes easily. 


Fair: 
tco acid, 
| droughty, 
| large stones. 


|Poor: 
| too acid. 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL MATERIAL FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF STRIP-MINED LAND--Continued 


Map symbol and Surface layer | Subsoil 1 Substratum 
soil name (A horizon) | (В horizon) | (С horizon) 
| | | 
| ! 
Eg = سس ا ت ت ت ت‎ Fair: Fair: Fair: 
Sebring too acid, too acid, | erodes easily, 
erodes easily. | erodes easily, | too clayey. 
| too clayey. | 
I 
ту---------------------- Fair: Pair: Poor: 
Tioga | too acid, too acid, droughty. 
| erodes easily. | droughty. 
Ud*, Up*. | 
WeC2**, WeD2**, WeE** Fair: Fair: Fair: 
Westmoreland | too acid, too acid, too acid, 
| erodes easily. | too clayey, droughty, 


| too clayey, 
| large stones. 


WgC2*,**, WgD2*,** 


westmorelaná--- ---|Feir: Fair: [Fair: 
| too acia, too acid, | too acia, 
| erodes easily. too clayey. | droughty. 
too clayey, 
large stones. 
Coshocton--- Poor: | Fair: 
| too acid, too acid. | too acia, 
| erodes easily. | too clayey, 
| | large stone: 
! | 
Ивв, WsC, WsC2, WsD2----|Fair: Feir: Pair: 
Wooster too acid, too acid, too acid, 
erodes easily. erodes easily. erodes easily. 
1 I 
WtB*, WtC2*, | | | 
Wooster-- | reir: | Fair: 
| too acid, | tee acid, | too acia, 
erodes easily. | erodes easily. | erodes easily. 
Chili---------------- =~ [Fairs Fair: Poor: 
too acid. too acid, droughty. 


| too clayey. 


1 
| droughty, | 
| 
l 


* Bes description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of 


the map unit. 
** The soil is underlain by bedrock within a depth of 5 fe 
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TABLE 18.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


See text for definitions of 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the "Glossary 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. The 
information in thie table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite 
investigation) 
Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Soil name and Pond Embankments, Aquifer-fed | Terraces 
map symbol reservoir dikes, and excavated | Drainage anā Grassed 
areas | levees ponds | diversions waterways 


| 
| 
Deep to water [Slope, Slope, 

| erodes easily.| erodes easily. 


Deep to water  |Erodea easily 


Wooster---------- |Moderate: Severe: Severe: Slope---------- Erodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
| seepage, piping. no water. wetness. | rooting depth. 
slope. | 


AwC2*, AwD2* 
Amanda. 


- | severe: Slight--------- Severe: Deep to water (Slope, Slope, 
| slope. | no water. erodes erodes easily. 


Wooster---------- Severe: Severe Severe: Slope, |Slope, 
slope. piping. ne water. erodes easily,| erodes easily, 
| wetness. rooting depth. 
BkD, BkE, BkF----- Severe: Severe: | Severe: Deep to water |Slope, [Depth to rock, 
Berks seepage, seepage. no water. | depth to rcck,| large stones, 
slope. large stones. | slope. 
| | 
-|Moderate: | Severs: Severe: [Deep to water |Large stones---|Large stones, 
Bethesda slope. | seepage, no water. | | droughty. 
piping. | | l 
вас. Severe: Severe |severe: [Deep to water |Slope, [large stones, 
Bethesda slope. seepage, no wat | large stones. slope, 
| piping. [ | droughty. 
l | | 
BnF--------------- | Severe: Severe: |Severa: Deep to water [|510ре, Large stones, 
Bethesda | slope. seepage, | no water. large stonea, | slope, 
piping. | slippage. droughty. 
l 
i-------------- Severe: Severe: vere: [Frost action--- |Wetness- Favorable. 
seepage. | piping. cutbanks cave. | 
| | | | 
----|Severe: Severe: [ severe: Frost action,  |Wetness-------- Favorable. 
Bogart seepage. piping. | eutbanks cave. | slope. 
BvD, BVE, BVF: |Зетеге: |peep to water }б1оре, Large stones, 
Browngville | piping, no water. large stones. | slope, 
large stones. | droughty. 
ByF*: 
Brownsville Severe: Severe: Slope, Large stones, 
piping, no water. ! large stones. slope, 
large stones. | droughty. 


Rock outcrop. 


See footnote at end of tabla. 
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TABLE 18.--WATER MANAGEMENT- -Continued 
Е a Limitations for-- ERE sm Features affecting-- 
Soil name and Pond Embanknentgz, Aquifer-fed | | Terraces 1 
map symbol reservoir dikes, and excavated | Drainage and Grassed 
areas __ leveses І ponds | diversions waterways 
1 ! ! 
I | 
CdB--------------- Moderate: Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, Erodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
Canfield seepage, piping. no water. frost action, | wetness. rooting depth. 
| slope. ! slope. 
| 
сас, cáci--------- Severe: Severe: Severa: Percs slowly,  |Slope, Slope, 
Canfield slope. piping. no water. frost action, | erodes easily,| erodes easily, 
slope. | wetness. rooting depth. 
| | 
Ca- Severe: Sever Severe: | Ponding, Ponding, Wetness. 
Carlisle seapage. excess humus, | slow refill. subsides, ] seii blowing. 
ponding. frost action. | | 


CnC2, CnD2, Сок, | 


seepage, 
slopa. 


evere: 
slope. 


Severe 
seepage. 


|Moderate:r 
| seepage, 
slope. 


СЕС2, Ctp2, CtE---| Sever 
| slop 


Coshocton 


CvD- 
Coshocton 


Moderate: 
Fairpoint slope, 
See footnote at end of table. 


Slight- 


thin laver. 


Slight----.---- Severe: 
| no water. 
Severe: Severe: 
piping. | no water. 
| ! 
Severe: Severe: 
piping. | no water. 
| 
! 
Sever: 
no water. 
Slight- Severe: 
по water. 
Severe: Severe: 
piping. no water. 
]Moderate: | Severe: 
| thin layer, | no water. 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 
i 
Moderate: | Severe: 
| thin layer, no water. 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 
| I 
|Severe: [| Severe: 


no water. 


| Severe: | Severe: 
piping, slow refill. 
wetness. 

Severe: Severe: 
piping. no water. 


[Frost action, 
slope. 
I 


[Frost action, 
slope. 


|Dee» to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


[Deep to water 


Deep to water 


! Percs slowly, 
frost action, 
slope. 

I 
! 


Percs slowly, 
frost action, 
| slope. 

! 
Percs slowly, 
frost action, 
slope- 


Flooding, 
frost action. 


Deep to water 


Erodes easily, 


erodes sasily. 


]Erodes easily 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
| wetness. 


easily, 


Erodes easily, 
wetness. 


Wetn 


Large stones, 
erodes easily. 


Erodes easily, 


| wetn rooting depth. 
| I 
Slope, |5їоре, 
erodes ваяі1у, | erodes easily, 
| wetness. rooting depth. 
| 
[Favorable------ |Droughty. 
1 
|Stope, 
| droughty. 
Slope---------- Slope, 
droughty. 
I 
|Slope, Slope, 


erodes easily. 
Erodes easily. 


|Erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


erodes easily, 
| percs alowly. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
| parca slowly. 


erodes easily. 


Large stones 
erodes easily. 
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TABLE 18.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Limitations for-- 


Features affecting-- 


Soil name and Pond Embankments, Aquifer-fed | ‘Terraces 
map symbol reservoir dikes, and | excavated Drainage | and Grassed 
areas levees ponds L diversions waterways 
l 
| | i 
Severe: Bevere: |Sevexe: Deep to water Slope, |Large stones, 
slope. piping. no water. | large stones, slope, 
1 | erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
Moderate: Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Large stones, |Large stones, 
slopa. piping. no water. erodes easily.| erodes saaily. 
| | 
Severe: Severe: |Desp to water |Slope, Large stonas, 
| slope. no water. | large stones, | slope, 
1 erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
| 
Moderate: Severe: Severe: Frost action---|Erodes easily, |wetness, 
seepage. piping. no water. wetnenz. erodes easily. 
i 
Moderate: Sever Severe: Frost action, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
seepage, piping. | no water. slope. wetness. | erodes easily. 
slope. | 
GhB--------------- |ходегабе: |Severe: |Severe: Deep to water |Depth to rock, |Depth to rock. 
Gilpin seepage, thin layer. | no water. | large stones. | large stonei 
depth to rock, | 
slope. | 
| I 
Ghe--------------- Severe: ]Sever: |Severe: Deep to water |510ре, Slope, 
Gilpin slope. thin layer. depth to rock,| depth to rock, 
lazge stones. | large stones. 
E Moderate: Severe: |Severe: Frost action---|Erodes easily, |Erodes easily. 
Glenford seepage. piping. | no water. wetness. | 
GnB--------------- Moderate: Severe: Severe: Frost action, |Erodes easily, 
Glenford seepags, piping. no water. slope. | wetness. 
slope. | 
Severe: Severe: Frost action, |Slope, slope, 
Glenford piping. no water. slope. | erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
| l 
| [ | 
Htc, HtD, нек. Severe: Severe: [ревер to water Large stones, 
Hazleton seepage. no water. | slope, 
large stones. | droughty. 
| | 
HvE- |Severe: |Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Large stones, [Large stones, 
Eazleton sespage, seepage, ro wate: | slope, slope, 
slope. large stones. | | too sandy. | droughty. 
| | 
Көв--------------- Moderate: [Moderate: Severe: Peres slowly, {Erodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
Keene | seepage, | thin layer, по water. frost action, | wetness. percs slowly. 
slope. piping, slope. 
hard to pack. 
Kk---------------- Moderate |Severa: Severe: Flooding, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
Killbuck seepage wetness. slow refill. frost action. | wetness. erodes easily. 
Severe: Moderate: Flooding, Erodes easily, |Erodes easily. 
piping. deep to water,| frost action. | wetness. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| slow refill. 
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TABLE 18.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 
z ___ Dimitationa for-- _ l Features affecting-- _ 
Soil name and Pond | embankments, Aquifer-fed ] Terraces 
map symbol reservoir excavated | Drainage | апа I Grassed 
[| areas i ponds 1 diversiona | waterways 
1 
l | I I 
LvB--------------- |Moderate: | severe: Severe [Deep to water [Depth to rock, |Depth to rock, 
Loudonville seepage, piping. no water. | area reclaim. aren reclaim. 
Gepth to rock, I 
| slope. | 
LvC, DvD, LvE---- Severe: Severe: [овер to water (slope, Slope, 
Loudonville piping. | no water. depth to rock,| depth to rock, 
| area reclaim. 
| | | 
Severe: Severe: Ponding, Wetness. 
piping, slow refill. frost action. I 
| ponding. l 
| l 
McC, McD---------- Severe: |Severe Severs: [Deep to water |Slops, [Large stones, 
no water. | large stones, slope, 
| erodes eneily.| erodes easily. 
l | | 
Moderate: |Flooding--~---- [zxodes easily, |Wetness, 
| slow refill. wetness. erodes easily. 
wetness. | l 
i I ! 
Severe; Moderate Ponding, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
piping, slow refill. flooding. ponding. erodes easily. 
| ponding. | 
I | 
огт------------—--- Moderate: vere: Severe: Flooding, Erodes easily, |wetneas, 
Orrville seepage. piping, cutbanke cave.| frost action. | wetness. | erodes easily. 
| wetness. I [ 
| 
Рд", Pur. | l 
Pita | | | 
! f 
Rea- Severe: evere: ]Percs slowly, |Erodes easily, 
l | piping, | no wacer. | frost action. | wetness. 
| | wetness. | 
1 
Severe: Severo: |Percs slowly, [Erodes easily, |wecness 
Ravenna | slope. piping, no water. frost action, | wetness. | erodes easily. 
wetness, | slope, | 
I ! 
Бетеге: Severe: Deep to water  |Favorable------ Favorable. 
seepage piping. no water. | 
| | 
[Severe: Severe: |Severe: Deep to water Slope. 
seepage. piping. no water. 
1 1 l 
RgD--------------- Severe: Severe: |]Severe: [Deep to water |Slope---------- |S1ope. 
Rigley seepage, piping. mo water. 
slope. | 
| I | 
Severe: Severe: water [Slope, [Slope, 
Schaffenaker seepage, no water. | depth to rock, | droughty, 
| piping. | | too sandy. | depth to rock. 
Moderate: Severe: Severe: | Ponding, [Erodes easily, |Wetness 
Sebring seepage. | piping, slow refill. | frost action. | ponding. | erodes easily. 
| ponding. 


See footnote at end of tahle. 
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TABLE 18 


WATER MANAGEMENT- Continued 


Soil Survey 


Limitations for-- 


Features affecting-~ 


Soil name and Pond | Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | Terraces 
map symbol reservoir dikes, and excavated Drainage | апа Grassed 
reas | levees ponds diversions waterways 
| l 
| 
тя-------------- -|Bevere: Severe: Sever |Deep to water [Erodes easily  |Erodes easily, 
Tioga | seepag piping. cutbanks cave. | | droughty. 
| l | 
ча* === --- ]Severe: Deep to wat ] === | --- 
Udorthents | no water. 
| | | | 
Up*: | l | 
Udorthents------- -—- == Severe: Deep to water --- | --- 
| no water. 
! | 
pits. | 
1 
WeC2, WeD2, WeE--- Severe: Severe: Мо water------- [Deep to water 
Westmoreland | slope. piping. 
WgC2*, WgD2*: | 
Westmoreland-----|Severe: Sever: No water --|Deep to water Slope. 
slope. piping. 
l 
Coshocton-------- Severe: Moderate: | Severe: Perce slowly, |Slops, [S1ope 
slope. thin layer, | no water. | frost action, | erodes easily, | erodes easily, 


WeC, WaC2, Wa: 


Wooster 


weea*, 
Wooster-- 


weDa*: 


|Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate 
seepage 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| Severe: 
seepage, 
| slope. 


hard to pack, 
| wetness. | 


| 
Severe: 


piping. | 


piping. | 


| Severe: 
| piping. 


|severe: 
| piping. 


|Severe: 
piping. I 


Severe: 
piping. 


Severe: 


| severe 


|severe: 


| slope. 


no water. 


no water. 


no water. 


Deep to 


no wat 


water 


wetness. 


| 
Exodes easily, 
| wetness. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
wetness. 


Erodes easily, 


perce slowly. 


Erodes easily, 
rooting depth. 


Slope 
erodes easily, 
rooting depth. 


Erodes easily, 


| wetness. rooting depth. 

| 

|Favorable------ Droughty. 

| 

| 

|slope, 

] erodes easily, easily, 
wetness. | rooting depth. 

| 
Slope---------- | 510рт, 
droughty. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


(The symbol « means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated) 


1 Classification | Frag- Percentage passing 1 
Soil name and |Depth} USDA texture I [ments sieve number-- |riquid | Plas- 
Unified | AASHTO | 3-10 I | I | limit | ticity 
|inches| 4 | 10 | 40 200 | | index 
1 | Pot | I Pet | 
m cr [na 0-5 ES | 20-35 | 3-10 
cu | 


| 8-24|с1ау loam, loam, |сь, с-мі [A-4, А-6 | 0-5 |90-100|85-100|80-100|60-95 | 25-40 5-18 
silty clay loam, | | | 
34-58|Clay loam, loam |cL, CL-ML,|a-4, А-6 | 0-5 |85-100|75-95 |70-95 |55-75 | 25-40 3-18 


мі | 
58-80|Loam, silt loam |мь, CL-HL,|a-4 9-5 |85-100|75-95 |65-95 |50-85 | 20-35 3-10 
Ге | 
I | | I | 
AwB*, AWC2*, | | | 
AwD2*: | | 
Amanda--------- | 0-8 [silt loam-------- ML, CL-ML,|A-4 | o-5 |520-100|85-100|75-100|55-90 | 20-35 | 3-10 
| cL | | | | 
| 8-25]с1ау loam, loam, |CL, CL-Mb |A-4, A-6 | 0-5 |90-100|85-100|80-100]60-95 | 25-40 | 5-18 
| silty clay loam. Í | f | 
25-45|Clay loam, loam |cL, Сї-м,]А-4, А-6 | 0-5 |85-100]75-95 |70-95 |55-75 | 25-40 | 3-18 
am | | 
|45-80|toam, silt loam |M, CL-ML,|A-4 0-5 [85-100|75-95 [65-95 |50-85 | 20-35 3-10 
| | NES 
Silt loam-------- |м, cr-wr,|A-4, a-6 | о 50-100|80-100|70-95 (50-90 | 25-40 | 4-14 
сі ! | ! 


8-28|Loam, gravelly  |ML, CL, А-4, А-6 0 85-100|70-100]60-95 |45-90 | 

loam, silt loam.| SM, sc | | | | 
|28-48|1oam, gravelly |с, CL-ML,|A-6, a-a | 0-5 |80-100|65-95 |60-90 |45-75 | 
| loam, clay loam.| sc, sc-su| | | | | 
48-60|Loam, gravelly |xr, CL, A-4, A-6,| 0-5 |75-100|60-95 [45-85 |30-70 | 20-35 3-12 


| loam, sandy | sm, sc | a-2 | | 
Lo | | | | 
Bkp, BKE, BkP----| 0-3 [Very stony silt |ом, SM, А-2, A-4 |15-30 [40-80 |35-70 |30-60 |a5-as | 25-36 5-10 
Berks | loam, | sc, sc | 
3-23|Channery loam, GK, ас, A-1, A-2,| 0-30 [40-80 [35-70 |25-60 |20-45 | 25-36 5-10 
very channery SM, EC A- | | | 
| loam, channery | | 
| silt loam | | | 


23-26|Weathered bedrock --- --- | --- |--- --- 


Вов, вас, BnF----| 0-3 [Very channery Gc, sc А-6, A-7,| 5-25 |55-70 |35-5й |30-50 |25-45 | 35-50 | 12-24 
Bethesda | | clay loam. A-2 | 

| 3-80|very channery GM-GC, ML, |А-4, A-6,|10-30 |45-80 {25-65 |25-65 |20-60 | 24-50 3-23 

| clay loam, very | CL, GM A-7, A-2 | | | | 

| | channery silty | | [ | | 

| clay loam, | | | 

channery clay | | I 

i loam. i | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPÉRTIES--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Frag- Percentage passing I 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture i menta | sieve numbar-- Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | Unified AASHTO 3-10 | limit | ticity 
inches| 4 io | 40 | 200 index 
E Pet | | [ Pet | 
| | | 1 
ВСА, BtB: -| 0-8 [silt 1oam-------- [wu А-4 0 90-100|75-100|65-30 |50-80 | 20-35 | NP-10 
Bogart 8-23|Loam, silt loam, |CL, SC, A-2, A-4,| 0-3 [80-95 [50-80 [45-70 [30-60 | 20-35 | 3-14 
gravelly clay SM, ML A-6 | | 
loam. | | | | 
2з-42|вгауе1їү sandy |вс, CL,  |A-2, A-4,| 0-3 [65-85 [35-75 |20-75 |20-60 | 20-40 | 3-14 
clay loam, very | SM, ML А-6 | | 
| gravelly coarse | 
| sandy loam, very | | 
gravelly loam. і | | | | 
42-80|Gravelly loam, sw, GM, |A-1, А-2,| 0-5 {60-85 [35-70 15-60 | 5-40 | «30 | NP-8 
| very gravelly вс, SC-SM| A-4, А-3| | 
loamy sand, 
gravelly sandy | | 
loam. | ! | 
| 1 | | 
вур, BVE, BvF----| 0-2 |Channery silt ML, CL-Nb, |A-4 0-15 |50-80 |45-70 |40-70 [35-60 | 25-35 | 5-10 
Brownsville | loam. GM, GN-GC | 
2-30|Channery silt ML, CL-NL,|A-i, A-2,| 5-40 (35-80 |30-70 [25-70 |20-60 | 25-35 5-10 
loam, channery GM, GM-GC| A-4 | d 
loam, very | | | | 
| channery silt 1 
1 loam. | | 
30-42|Channery 1оаш, GM, GP-GM, 15-60 |25-65 |20-55 |15-50 |10-45 | 20-35 2-10 
| very channery SM, SP-SM| | | 
| | silt loam, 1 | | 
| extremely | | l ] 
| channery silt l | | | l 
! loam. | I ! | | 
42-45|Weathered bedrock] --- J] === === one --- eem --- eee | سس‎ 
| | 
ByF*: | 
Brownsville----- 0-3 jChannery silt Гм, cn-mn,|A-4 0-15 |so-so |45-70 |40-70 |35-60 | 25-35 5-10 
| loam. | eu, cu-cc] 
3-33|Channery silt ML, CL-Mb,|A-1, A-2,| 5-40 |35-80 |30-70 |25-70 |20-60 | 25-35 5-10 
loam, extremely | GM, GM-GC| А-4 | | 
| channery silt | | | | 
| loam, very | | | 
ehannery silt | | | 
loam. | | | | 
33-45 |Channery silt GM, GP-GM,|A-i, А-2,|15-60 |25-65 |20-55 [15-50 |10-45 | 20-35 | 2-10 
loam, extremely | SM, SP-SM| А-4 | | 
1 channery loan, | | | 
very channery | | | 
silt loam. ] { і | 
|45-47| Weathered bedrock --- --- --- | --- | --- | --- د | — | س‎ 
| | | | l | 
Rock outcrop. | l | | 
| | 
сав, các, Cdca---| 0-6 |8116 loam-------- m ja-a 0-2 |930-100|75-100|70-100|55-50 | 25-35 | 2-10 
Canfield | 6-26|Loam, silt loam, |ML, CL,  |a-4, А-6 | 0-3 [80-100170-95 [60-90 |45-55 20-40 | 3-16 
gravelly loam. | СІ-МІ, SC | | | 
26-A5|Loam, silt loam, |M, CL, |А-@, А-6 | 0-3 [80-95 |70-90 |60-85 [45-80 | 20-35 3-14 
gravelly loam. | CL-ML, S| | 
45-80|Loam, silt loam, |ML, CL,  |A-4, А-6 | 0-5 |80-95 |70-90 |60-85 |45-80 | 20-35 | 2-12 
| gravelly loam. CL-ML, SM I | 
| | 1 | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| |_ Classification |Frag- | Percentage passing 1 1 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture I [monta sieve number-- [Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | | Unified AASHTO | 3-10 | | limit | ticity 
inches| 4 10 | 40 |20 | | index 
In I і | get. | [ I Pet | 
| | | | | | | 
[рт [А-8 | = к sess mem uc | саен 
| үз. Е | | 
CgB, CgC2-------- 0-9 |Silt loam-------- ML, CL-ML, |A-4 | 0-5 [|90-100|85-100!80-100|]65-50 | 20-30 | 3-10 
Centerburg | cu | 
9-18|clay loam, silty |ML, CL, А-6, А-4 | 0-5 |90-100|75-100|70-100|55-90 | 25-40 | 5-18 
| clay loam, silt | cr-wr | | | 
| | loam. l | 
|is-45|clay loam, loam |ML, CL-ML,|A-4, A-6 | 0-5 |85-100]75-95 |70-95 [55-85 | 25-40 | 5-18 
cL | 
|45-80]Loam, silt loam |ы, CL-ML, |А-4 0-5 [s85-100|75-95 |65-90 {50-80 | 20-30 | 3-10 
| E | | l ! 
| | | ! | l 
CnA, Сав, CnC2, | | | l if | 
CnD2, CnE, CnF--| 0-8 |Loam------------- ML, CL-ML |A-4 9 |85-100|75-100|65-85 |55-75 | 25-35 | 4-10 
Chili | 8-18|Loam, gravelly |м, SM, |[a-4, A-2,] 0 65-100|50-80 |35-70 |20-65 | «30 | мр-12 
clay loam, GM, CL | А-6, | | | | 
| gravelly sandy | А-1-в | [ | | | 
| loam. | | | | | 
[18-56|very gravelly |5м, ax, А-1, А-2 | 0-5 |45-80 [35-75 |25-55 |15-35 «30 | МР-В 
nay loam, very] GM-GC, | I | 
gravelly loam, 5с-8М П | | ] | 
gravelly sandy | | | | | 
| loam. | | | | | 
56-80|Stratified GW, GM, [А-2 | 5-10 |30-70 |25-65 |10-45 | 2-20 | --- | NP 
| gravelly loamy SP, SM | | [ 
sand to very [ [ | | | 
| gravelly sand. | l | | 
| | | | | 
| ! | | i 
Loam------------- |xr, cr-ur |A-4 0 85-100|75-100|65-85 |55-75 | 25-35 4-10 
Тоат, gravelly |ML, SM, |A-4, A-2,| 0 65-100|50-80 [35-70 |20-65 «30 NP-12 
{ clay loam, | GM, сь | А-6, | | 
| gravelly sandy | A-1i-5 l | 
| loam. l 
|20-44|very gravelly SM, GM, A-1, А-2 | 0-5 |45-80 [35-75 |25-55 |15-35 «30 | mr-8 
| sandy loam, very| GM-GC, | | | 
| | gravelly loam, 8с-5м | | l | [ 
| gravelly sandy | | | | 
loam. | | | I 
44-60 |stratified low, GM, A-1 5-10 |30-70 |25-65 |10-45 | 2-20 | --- | mw» 
| gravelly loamy | SP, SM | | 
sand to very | | i 
gravelly sand. l | | | | 
| i 
Amanda---------- | 0-8 |roam------------- |м, cn-Wr,|Aa-4 0-5 [90-100 ИТА 20-35 | 3-10 
cL | | 
s-30|Clay loam, loam, |CL, СІ-МІ |А-4, А-6 | 0-5 |90-100|85-100|80-100|60-95 | 25-40 5-18 
silty clay loam.| | 
30-56 [Clay loam, loam |с, CL-ML,|A-4, А-6 | 0-5 |85-100|75-95 [70-95 |55-75 | 25-40 3-18 
| ML 
56-60|Loan, silt loam |ML, cL-Mr,|a-4 | 0-5 [|ss-100|75-95 |65-95 |50-85 | 20-35 3-10 
| er | 
I ! | | | l 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


Soil Survey 


1 | Classification |Frag- | Percentage pai | 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | I ments | sieve number /.— [Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | Unified AASHTO 3-10 | ] | limit | ticity 
| l inchea| 4 | 10 | 40 200 | | index 
In [ Pet ! | [ | zet | 
I | I l 
©рА, CpB- --| 0-9 |Silt loam-------- CL, CL-ML |A-4, А-6 o 100 | 100 |90-100|70-90 | 20-35 | 5-15 
Ci&ermill | 9-28|siit loam, silty |CL, CL-ML |A-6, А-4 ° 100 | 100 |90-100]70-90 | 20-35 | 5-15 
| | clay loam. | l | 
28-42|Gravelly clay |w, sm, А-4, a-2,| 0-5 |65-100|40-85 |35-75 |30-70 | «30 | ЫР-15 
loam, very | ex, cr A-6 | | | | 
gravelly loam, | | | | 
| gravelly sandy | | | | | 
| clay loam. | | | | | | 
42-50|Gravelly clay SM, GM, |a-1, A-2 | 0-15 [45-80 [30-70 |25-55 |15-35 | «30 | ыР-8 
| loam, very GN-GC, | | | | | 
gravelly loam, Sc-sH | | | 
very gravelly | | | | | 
coarse sandy | | | | | 
| 108m. | | | | | 
50-80|Stratified SM, GM, ja-1 0-15 [30-70 |25-65 |10-45 | 2-25 «25 | NP-3 
| | gravelly coarse | GW, SP | | | 
| sandy loam to | | | | | | 
| | very gravelly | | | | | 
| coarse sand. | | 
| | | | | | 
сев, ceca. ctp2, | | | | | | | | 
Ctz--- Silt loan-------- ML, CL-ML |A-4, А-6 | 0-5 [|85-100|80-100170-95 |60-50 | 25-40 4-12 
Coshocton 8-22|Silt loam, silty |с, CL-ML |A-6, А-4 | 0-5 |85-100|80-100/70-95 |60-90 25-40 | 6-18 
| clay loam, clay | 
| | loam. | | l 
]22-42|Silty clay loam, |CL, CH A-7, A-6 | 0-10 [70-100|60-95 |55-90 |50-85 | 35-55 | 20-35 
silty clay. | [ | 
42-65|Channery silty CL, CH, A-7, A-6,| 0-20 |40-100|30-95 |30-85 |30-80 | 30-55 | 16-35 
| clay loam, silty| GC, SC А-2 | | | 
clay, very I | 1 | | 
channery loam. | | | 
65-70|Weathered bedrock --- --- | --- --- | --- --- je d --- --- 
| i | l | 1 
CvD-------------- 0-3 [very stony silt |w, CL-ML |A-4, А-6 | 3-15 |85-100|80-100|70-95 |60-90 | 25-40 4-12 
Coshocton loam. | | 
s-15|silt loam, silty |с, chomp |a-6, A-4 | o-s |85-100|80-100|70-55 |60-90 | 25-40 6-18 
clay loam, clay | | | 
loam. | | | | | 
16-48|Silty clay loam, |CL, CH {a-7, a-6 | 0-10 |70-100|60-95 [55-90 |50-85 | 35-55 | 20-35 
| silty clay, | 
| сһаппегу clay і | | 
loam. | | | | 
48-60|Channery silty |CL, CH, |А-7, a-6,| 0-20 |40-100|35-95 [30-85 |30-80 | 30-55 | 16-35 
| clay loam, silty| Gc, sc | А-2 | 
| clay, very | | 
| channery loam. | | | | | | | 
-| 0-9 [Silt 1oam-------- ML, CL-EL |A-4 [о | 100 100 [95-100|85-100| 25-35 | 4-10 
| 9-42|Silty clay loam, |CL, с-м |А-6, А-4 ° 100 |95-100|90-100| 80-100] 25-40 | 4-15 
ailt loam. | | | 
42-80|Silty clay loam, |ML, CL, A-4, A-6 | 0 95-100|90-100|80-100|70-55 | 20-35 2-13 
silt loam, loam.| CL-ML | 1 | | 
| 


See footnot. 


е at end of cable. 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


l Classification |Frag- | Percentage passing | I 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture ments | sieve number-- {Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol Unified | AASHTO 3-10 | | limit | ticity 
| | linches| 4 | 10 40 200 | | index 
In | | Pet l Pet | 
! | | l | 
Кав, КаС--------- 0-8 |5116 loam-------- CL, CL-ML |A-4, А-6 | 0-5 90-100|80-100|70-100|50-30 | 20-40 4-18 
Fairpoint 8-80|Gravelly clay Sc, CL, [А-4, A-6,|15-30 |55-75 |а5-65 |20-65 |15-60 | 25-50 | 4-24 
| 1oam, very CL-ML, SC| А-7, a-2| | 
| channery silty | | | I 
I clay loam. | | 
| | | | | I | l 
FcB, ¥ac--------- 0-9 [silt loam-~------ Jon, cr-xn.|A-6, a-a | o-5 |90-100/80-100/70-100(50-90 | 25-40 4-14 
Farmerstoyn | ML | 
| 9-23|toam, silt loam, |с, ML, А-4, A-6,| 0-5 |75-100|65-100/55-95 [40-85 | 25-50 3-23 
| channery silty | зм, sc | A-7 | | 
clay loan. | | | [ 
23-80|Very channery сь, GC, А-4, A-6,|10-30 [65-90 |45-85 |40-80 |30-70 | 25-50 3-23 
| silt loam, | ex, ur А-7, А-2 
| сһаппегү loam, | | | | | | 
very channery | | | I | 
silty clay loam. | | 
| | 
FbA, FhB--------- | 0-7 |siit leam--------|cn-Mr, cr |a-4, А-6 | o | 100 100 |35-100|85-95 | 24-40 | 4-16 
Fitchville 7-40|Silt loam, silty |cL, ML o | 100 100 [30-100|80-100| 28-50 | 5-23 


clay loam. | | 
[40-80 |3116 loam, loam, |ML, CL, А-4, А-6 ° 35-100|90-100|80-100|60-100 
| silty clay loam. | CL-ML | | 


20-40 3-18 


- 
' 

M 

a 


GhB, GhC--------- 0-9 [silt loam-------- CL, CL-ML [A-4, А-6 | 0-5 [80-95 |75-90 {70-85 |65-80 | 20-40 
Gilpin 9-26|Channery loam, ос, EC, А-2, A-4,| 0-30 [50-95 |45-50 [35-85 [30-80 | 20-40 4-15 
channery silt CL, CL-ML| A-6 | | 
| loam, silty clay l | | 
| loan. | | 
26-34|Channery loam, GC, GM-GC |A-1, A-2,| 0-35 |25-55 |20-50 |15-45 |15-40 | 20-40 | 4-15 
very channery | А-4, А-6 | | | | 
| | 


silt loam, very l | 
| channery silty 
| clay loam. 


34-36 | Unweathered --- [= d | >= --- --- | --- == --- 
bedrock. | | | 
| | 
GnA, GnB, GnC2---| 0-8 |silt loam-------- ]cn-mn, cr,|A-4, А-6 9 100 | 100 |95-100|в0-100] 25-60 4-14 
Glenford | w [ | | 
8-34|Silty clay loam, |01, CL-ML,|A-6, A-7,| o | 100 100 |95-100[80-100| 25-45 5-18 
silt loam. ML | А-4 | | 
34-44|Silt loam, silty |cL, ML, А-6, А-4 о 100 ][$5-100|90-100|75-100| 20-40 3-18 
clay loam. | cr- | | 
44-80|Stratified silty |ML, CL, А-4, A-6 о  |s5-100|90-100]85-100|70-100| 20-40 3-15 
| clay loam to с-м | | l | 


| fine sandy loan. | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


Soil Survey 


| Classification — |Prag- | Percentage passing І | 
Soil name and j|Depth| USDA texture | [ments | sieve number. [Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | unified AASHTO 3-10 | limit | ticity 
inches| 4 10 40 200 _ | index 
In Pet | I I pee | 
1 | I 
ныс, ныр, HtE----| 0-5 |Loam------------- ML А-4 | 0-5 ]90-100]90-100]78-90 |65-70 
Hazelton | 5-35|Chanmery sandy |М, SM, (A-2, A-4,| 0-50 [60-95 }45-90 |35-70 |20-55 «30 | NP-8 
| loam, loam, very| ML, SC | A-1 | 
channery loam. | | 
{39-51 |Спаппегү loam, GM, SM, А-2, А-1,| 0-60 |55-80 |35-75 |25-65 |15-50 «30 | NP-8 
| very channery sc, ос A-4 | | | 
sandy loam, very | | 
channery loamy | | | 
sand. 1 i 
51-55 |Unweathersd --- --- === --- | --- --- --- --- --- 
| bedrock. || | 
HyB-------------- | 0-3 |Very bouldery |wn, cM, smja-4, A-2 | 5-15 [60-85 |50-80 |50-70 35-55 | --- --- 
Hazleton ] loam. 
3-35|Channery sandy |GM, SM, А-2, A-4,] 0-50 [60-95 |45-90 |35-70 |20-55 «30 | ыр-в 
loam, channery | ML, SC А-1 | 
| loam, loam. | | 
35-50|Channery loam, lom, вм, |a-2, A-1,| 5-60 [55-80 |35-75 |25-65 [15-50 | <30 NP-8 
very channery | SC, GC | A-a | | ] 
sandy loam, very | 
channery loamy | 
| sand. | | | | I 
50-54 |Unwenthered | -- 1 --- --- | --- --- | --- --- | | 
| bedrock. | | | | | | 
KeB-------------- 0-10|siit loam-------- CL, CL-ML,|A-4, А-6 ° 95-100|90-100|85-100|70-95 | 25-36 | 4-12 
Keane ML | | 
10-20|Silt loam, silty |CL, CL-ML,|A-6, А-4 | о |95-100|90-100]85-100]75-100| 25-40 6-18 
| clay loam. NL | | 
20-51|silty clay loam, |CL, CH А-6, А-7 | 0-5 ]95-100|75-100|70-95 |65-90 | 30-55 | 10-28 
silty clay. | | 
51-76|Channery silty |с, cH A-6, А-7 | 5-20 |65-100|55-100|55-90 |50-85 | 30-55 | 10-28 
| clay loam, | | 
| channery silty | | | | | 
clay, clay loam. | | I || | 
76-80|Weathered bedrock --- | | --- --- [--- --- --- 
0-9 |silt loam- ML, CL-ML |A-6 0 100 |95-100|90-100|65-90 | 25-35 | 4-10 
Killbuck | 9-17 Bilt loam, silty |с, CL-ML |A-4, А-6 a 100 |95-100|90-100|80-95 | 25-40 4-15 
clay loem. | 
17-27|Silty clay loam, |CL ja-6, А-7 | € 90-100|85-100|80-100|70-95 | 30-50 | 12-30 
silty clay, silt | | 
loam. | | 
|27-80|silty clay loam, |CL A-6, A-7 0 30-100|85-100|80-100|70-95 | 25-45 | 11-28 
| silt loam, clay | | 
| Loam. | | 
I | 
Lo--------------- 0-i2|silt loam-------- мі, CL-ML, |А-4 ° 95-100 |90-100| 80-100 65-90 | 20-30 | NP-8 
Lobdell ch | 
[12-26| оаа, silt loam |ML А-4 о [90-100|80-100|70-95 |55-85 | 20-35 | NP-10 
26-80|stratified sandy |ML, SM, A-4 o [90-100|80-200|65-85 |40-80 | 15-35 | ыр-10 
| с1ау 1oam to | со-мъ, сі | 
| silt loam. I 
і l 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Classification _ |Frag- Percentage passing 1 1 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture [ments |tiquid | Plas- 
map symbol unified | AASHTO | 3-10 limit | ticity 
inches| 4 10 40 200 index 
an | ree вст | 
| 
LvB, LvC, LvD, | 
туЁ-------------| 0-8 [silt 1овш---—---- ML, CL-ML |A-4 0-1 |95-100|80-100|70-95 |55-90 | 20-35 | 2-10 
Loudonville 8-24|Loam, silt loam, |CL, CL-ML |A-4, А-6,| 0-2 |90-100|80-100|65-90 |50-85 | 25-42 | 6-18 
| silty clay loam. | А-7 | | 
24-33|Loam, very ix», SM, GM|A-4 2-25 [55-90 |45-80 |40-75 |35-60 | 20-35 | NP-8 
| channery loam, | | | 
| channery sandy | | I 
| loam. ! | | | 
33-36 |unweathered == ===. [== = [| === --- == | s 
I bedrock. | | 
| | f | | 
| Silty clay loam |с, CH, A-6, A-7 о 100 100 [95-100|85-95 | 35-55 | 10-25 
Luray | MH, ML | | 
15-34|Silty clay loam, |с, сн, А-6, А-7 0 100 | 100 |95-100]80-95 | 35-60 | 15-30 
silt loam. | мн, ML | | | 1 
34-62|Stratified fine |cr, wr, A-6, A-A,| 0 100 [o5-100|80-100|55-100| 25-50 | 5-20 
sandy loam to | CL-ML A- | i 
silty clay loam. | | | 
| | 
мес, McD- --| 0-9 |siit 1оаш-------- |, cr, А-4, А-6 | 0-2 |90-100|85-100|80-100|60-90 | 20-35 | 2-12 
Mechanicsburg | cum l | 
| 9-48|Loam, silt loam, |CL, CL-KL, |A-4, x-6,| 0-5 |75-100|65-100|60-95 |50-90 | 25-45 | 6-20 
{ silty clay loam.| М | a-7 | | 
|48-64|Channery loam, [SM, aM, |А-1, А-2 |30-в0 |35-60 |10-50 | 6-45 | 3-35 «30 | NP-8 
| very channery вр-ом, | | | | | 
| sandy loem, sp-s | | | | i | | 
| extremely | | | | | | | 
| channery loam. | | | | | | | 
| 64-66 | Unweatherea и ss p مک ق‎ d mmm. ЕЕ sms ap rece: 
| bedrock. | | | | | | 
I | | | 1 | | 
0-8 |Silt loam-------- CL, CL-Mb, |A-6 о  [95-100|90-100|80-100|80-95 | 25-35 | 4-10 
м, | | | | | 
8-44|Silt loam, silty |CL, CL-ML |А-@, А-6 9 |95-100 |30-100|80-100|80-95 | 25-40 | 5-20 
clay loam. | | | | | 
44-76|silt loam, silty |CL, CL-ML |A-4, А-6 о  [&5-100|80-100|70-100|60-95 | 25-40 | 5-20 
clay loam, loam. | | | | { | 
| I ! I I | 
Mg--------------- 0-6 |Silt loam-------- CL, CL-ML,|A-4 | ° |95-100|90-100|80-100|80-95 | 25-35 | 4-10 
Melvin I ML | | | | | | 
| 5-46|Silt loam, silty |С, CL-ML |A-4, А-6 | o |95-100]90-100|80-100|80-95 | 25-40 | 5-20 
| clay loam, | | | | 
]46-60|Silt loam, silty CL, CL-ML |A-4, a-6 | 0 [|85-100|80-100|70-100|60-95 | 25-40 | 5-20 
| с1ау loam, loam. | | | | | 
ro 0-7 {Silt loam-------- ML, CL-NL, [А-4 0 | 100 m 85-100|60-80 | 20-35 | 3-10 
Orrville сі | l | 1 | I 
7-26|Silt loam, loam, |CL, CL-ML,|A-4, А-6 | 0-2 |95-100|75-100|70-95 |50-90 | 20-40 | 2-16 
| silty clay loam.| ML | | | I 
|26-80|stratified EL, CL. ]&-4, A-2.| 0-2 |95-200|65-100| 40-85 |15-75 | 15-35 | NP-10 
gravelly loamy Su, SC | A-1 | | l | 
sand to sllt | | | | | 
loam, I | | | | 
I 1 і I | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil Survey 


1 і — Classification Frag- Percentaga passing l 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture 1 [ments | sieve number-- Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | | Unified | AASHTO | 3-10 | | | limit | ticity 
| |. |inches| 4 | 19 ao | 200 ] index 
[та | | pet | | I Pet 
| | | | 
Pg*, Pu*. [ | | | | 
Pits | ! | | | 
| | | 
ReA, ReB--------- | 9-7 |siit 1саш-------- ML, CL-Mb |A-4 | 0-1 |90-100]80-100|70-95 |60-90 | 25-35 | 4-10 
Ravenna | 7-2i|Loam, silt loam, |CL-ML, CL |а-4, А-6 | 0-1 |85-100|а0-95 |70-90 |60-90 | 25-40 | 6-15 
| gravelly loam. | | | | 
[22-45 |Loam, silt loan, |CL, ML, A-4, А-6 | 0-3 [85-95 |65-50 |60-85 |50-во | 20-35 3-15 
| gravelly loam. | CL-ML | | 
|45-80]|1,саш, silt loan, |ML, CL, А-4, А-6 | 0-5 |80-95 |65-90 |55-80 |45-60 | 20-32 3-12 
] sandy loam. SM, sc | ] 
| | 
пов, RoC, RgD----| 0 Sandy loam------- SM, ML, A-2, А-4 | 0-10 [80-95 |75-90 |55-80 |25-65 | «30 NP-7 
Rigley S8C-SM, І | 
CL-ML | | 
8-56|Channery sandy |5М, ML, А-2, A-4,| 0-10 |65-95 {60-96 |40-75 |20-60 | «30 | NP-7 
| loam, channery | GM, 9М-0С| a-i | | | | 
| loam, sandy | | | | 
| loam. | | 
56-78|Chanzery sandy  |GM, GC, A-2, A-1,| 0-20 [55-80 |45-70 |30-60 |15-50 | «35 NP-15 
loam, channery Sw, sc A-4, A-6 | | | 
loam, very | 1 | I 
i channery sandy | 1 | | 
1 clay loam. | il | 
|78-84|Weathered bedrock --- --- --- سس‎ | --- -—- | -=-= --- 
| | 
Вер-------------- 0-3 [Loamy sand------- SW-SM, |А-1, A-2,| 0-5 |85-100[75-100|35-80 | 5-35 | --- NP 
Schaffenaker SP-SM, SM| A-3 | 
3-16|Loamy sand, loamy|SW-SM, [А-1, a-2, | 0-5 [85-100|75-100]35-80 | 5-35 | --- NP 
| fine sand, sand.| SP-SM, SM| A-3 
|16-21|Loamy sand, BW-SM, А-1, А-2,| 9-10 |60-100|55-100|30-60 | 5-25 --- | m 
| channery loamy SP-SM, SM| A-3 | 
| fine sand, | | | 
channery sand. | | | | 
21-33|Loamy sand, loamy|SW-SM, |А-1, A-2,| 0-10 |75-100|70-100|35-80 | 5-35 | --- | xe 
fine sand, sand.| SP-SM, SM| А-3 | [ | 
33-38 |Unweathered asa [=== aon --- --- --- --- --- --- 
bedrock. | | | 
I | 
gg--------------- 0-12|Silt loam-------- ML, CL-ML, [А-6 o | 100 | 100 }95-100]85-95 | 20-35 | 3-10 
Sebring I cL | | l | 
12-48|Silty clay loam, |CL, ML |A-4, a-6,| 0 | 100 |95-100|90-100|80-100| 30-50 | 7-22 
gilt loam. А-7 | | | | | | 
48-80|stratified sandy |мь, cr, |А-2, A-4,| o  |90-100|85-100|s5-100|30-95 | 20-45 3-20 
] loam to silty CL-ML, SC| А-6, A-7| | | 
clay loam. | | | | 
mTg--------------- 0-8 |Lomsm---- ou A-4 | ° 100 |95-100|65-95 |40-B5 «15 | NP-4 
Tioga 8-36|Silt loam, loam, |SM, GM, ML|A-1, A-2,| 0 55-100|50-100|35-90 |20-80 «15 | NP-2 
gravelly fine | &-4 | | 
sandy loam. | | l 
[36-80|silt loam, GW-GM, GM,|A-1, A-2,| 0-10 |35-100|30-100|15-90 | 5-80 «15 NP-2 
| gravelly loam, Su, ML | А-4, A-3| ] | 
| very gravelly | | 
| loamy sand. l | 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 
Classification Frag- Percentage passing I 
Soil name and [Depth| USDA texture ments sieve number- Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol Unified AASHTO 3-10 | limit | ticity 
| | | L ` inches| & 10 40 | 200 | index 
EX Pet | Pet | 
| I | 
vas, | i | 
Udorthents | | 
| | | 
Up*: | | 
Udorthents------ 0-60 ML, SM, A-4 0-10 |95-100|90-100|65-95 |35-75 «30 NP-15 
5С-5М | | 
60-80 |variable--------- === --- = === --- --- == | === | === 
| | 
pits, I | 
I | 
WeC2, WeD2, WeE--| 0-7 [Silt loam----~-~~ ML, ch A-4, A-6 ° 85-100|80-100|75-55 |60-95 <35 | MP-10 
Westmoreland 7-39|Silty clay loam, |CL, ML, А-4, A-6,| 0-15 |65-100|55-95 |50-90 |45-85 | 22-45 | 2-20 
| clay loam, GM, ас | a-7 | | | 
| channery silt | | | ] 
loam. | | | | | 
39-54|Very channery GM, GC, |A-2. А-1,| 0-20 |25-95 |20-95 |15-90 15-80 | 20-40 | 2-20 
loam, very SM, SC | A-4, А-6] | | | 
channery silt | i | | 
loam, channery i | | 
| silt loam. l | 
54-70 |Weathered --- --- = =- | — ==> ees — | --- 
| bedrock. I | 
70-72 |Unweathered oe --- --- --- | --- --- --- = | 
| bedrock. | | 
| I 1 
наса, WgDa*: | | | 
Westmoreland----- 0-8 [silt loam-------- ML, CL А-4, А-6 ° 85-100|80-100|75-95 |60-95 «35 | NP-10 
8-53|Silty clay loam, |CL, ML, A-4, A-6,| 0-15 |65-100|55-95 [50-90 [45-85 | 22-45 | 2-20 
| clay loam, silt | GM, GC A-7 
loam. 
53-70|Weathared bedrock | [| | --- 
79-72 |Unweathered [| Í | 
| bedrock. | | | 
| I | 
Coshocton-------- 0-8 [silt loam-------- ML, CL-ML |A-4, А-6 | 0-5 [85-100|80-100/70-95 |60-90 | 25-40 | 4-12 
8-18|Silt loam, silty |CL, CL-ML |A-6, А-4 | 0-5 |85-100|80-100|70-95 |60-90 | 25-40 | 6-18 
| clay loam, clay | | | 
loam. | | | 
18-40|Silty clay loam, |CL, CH [A-7, А-6 | 0-10 |70-100|50-95 |55-90 [50-85 | 35-55 | 20-35 
silty clay. | | | 
40-52|спаппету silty |с, CH, |А-7, A-6,| 0-20 [40-100[30-95 |30-85 |30-80 | 30-55 | 16-35 
| с1ау loam, silty| сс, sc | А-2 | | | 
| clay, very | l | | | 
| channery loam. | | | | | 
52-55|Weathered bedrock --- | = | --- d-- |--- нн چن‎ --- | --- 
l 1 l f | 


See footnote at the end of table. 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINESRING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


Soil Survey 


[| | Classification — |Frag- Percentage passing | 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture [ments sieve number-- [Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | unified AASHTO | 3-10 | | limit | ticity 
| linches| а 10 | 40 | 200 | index 
m | | Pee | | | | Pct 
| I I | 1 1 
| | I 
0-9 |Silt loam-------- ML, CL-ML, ja-4, A-6 | 0 30-100|80-100|70-95 [50-90 | 25-40 4-14 
cL | | | 
9-23|Loam, gravelly ML, CL, A-4, A-6 | 0 85-100|70-100|60-95 |45-90 | 30-40 6-15 
| loam, silt loam.| SM, SC | 
23-40 |Loam, gravelly CL, CL-ML,|A-6, А-4 | 0-5 |80-100|65-95 |60-90 |45-75 | 25-40 4-15 
| loam, silt loam.| SC, SC-SM | | 
40-80|Loam, gravelly |MD, CL, A-4, A-6,| 0-5 |75-100|60-95 [45-85 |30-70 | 20-35 | 3-12 
loam, sandy зи, SC A-2 | | 1 | 
loan. | | | | 
I | | і | 
WtB*, WtC2*, | | | | 
мер2*: | | 
Wooster-------- 0-9 |silt loam- |w, Cn-Mn,|A-4, А-6 0 90-100|80-100|70-95 |50-90 | 25-40 4-14 
| e | | 
9-26|Loam, gravelly |мі, CL, А-4, А-6 o |в5-100]70-100|60-95 |45-90 | 30-40 | 6-15 
loam, silt loam.| SM, SC | | 
26-44|Loam, gravelly Cb, CL-ML,|A-6, А-4 | 0-5 |80-100|65-95 |60-90 |45-75 | 25-40 | 4-15 
loam, clay loam.| SC, SC-SM| | | | 
44-60|Loam, gravelly ML, CL, [а-4, a-6,| 0-8 [75-100}60-95 |45-85 |30-70 | 20-35 | 3-12 
loam, sandy | эм, sc | a-2 T | | 
loem. | | | 
| 1 | 
Chili- 0-9 |Loam------------- ML, CL-ML о |85-100|75-100|65-85 [55-75 | 25-35 | 4-10 
9-20|Loam, gravelly ML, SM, o |65-100|50-в0 |35-70 |20-65 | «30 | NP-12 
| clay loam, ом, cT | | | | | 
gravelly sandy | | л-1-в | i | | 
loam. l l | | l 
|29-51|Very gravelly jsm, cw, |л-1, А-2 | 0-5 |45-80 [35-75 |25-55 |15-35 «30 | wP-8 
| sandy loam, very| GM-GC, | 1 | 
| gravelly loam, | Sc-sM | | | 
gravelly sandy I | 
loam. | | 
51-60|Stratified си, GM, А-1 5-10 [30-70 |25-65 |10-45 | 2-20 — | s> 
gravelly loamy sP, SM | | || 
| gand to very І | 
| gravelly sand. | | | 
| | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 20.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


(The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Entries under "Erosion factors--T^ apply to the entire 
profile. Entries under "Wind erodibility group" and "Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. 
Absence of an entry indicates that data were not available or were not estimated) 


| Erosion|Wind | 
Moist |Permeability|Available| soil |shrink-swell | factors|erodi-|organic 
bulk water reaction potential bility| matter 
density capacity T |group ` 
g/cc In/hr In/in l | Pet 
I l l 
|1.25-1.45| 0.6-2.0 0.18-0.24 5-4| 6 | 1-3 
1.45-1.65| 0.6-2.0 0.15-0.20 | 
1.45-1.70| 0.2-0.6 0.13-0.19 | 
1.50-1.85| 0.2-0.6 0.08-0.12 | 
| | | 
AwB*, AwC2*, | | | 
AwD2*: | | | ! 
Amanda--------- | 0-8 |i2-27|1.25-1.45| 0.6-2.0 [0.18-0.24 5-4| 6 1-3 
| 8-25|23-35|1.45-1.65| 0.6-2.0 |0.15-0.20 
25-45|23-35|1.45-1.70| 0.2-0.6 |0.13-0.19 
45-80 |15-25|1.50-1.85| 0.2-0.6 0.08-0.12 | 
| 
11-20|1.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 0.18-0.23 aj 5 1-3 
18-24|1.35-1.65| 0.6-2.0 |0.14-0,18] | 
18-28|1.55-1.75| 0.2-0.6 [0.08-0.12[4. | 
|48-60]12-22|1.40-1.65] 0.2-2.0 |0.ов-0.14]4.5-7. 
| | 
BkD, BRE, BkF----| 0-3 | 5-23|1.20-1.50| 0.6-6.0 }|0.08-0.12] 3 a 1-3 
Berks 3-23| 5-27[1.20-1.60| 0.6-6.0 0.04-0.10 
23-26| --- | --- --- --- 
| 1 
вов, вос, BoF- 0-3 |27-35|1.45-1.65] 0.2-0.6 [0.04-0.10 5 8 <.5 
Bethesda 3-80|27-35|1.60-1.90| 0.2-0.6 [0.04-0.10 
I I | 
BtA, BtB--------- 0-8 | 7-24|1.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 |0.16-0.21 5 5 2-3 
Bogart 8-23|18-30|1.25-1.60] 0.6-6.0 0.11-0.16 | 
23-42] 8-30|1.20-1.60| 0.6-6.0 0.08-0.16 | 
42-80| 4-16|1.20-1.50| 6.0-20 0.02-0.07 | 
| | 
BvD, BVE, BvF----| 0-2 | 8-18|1.20-1.45| 0.6-6.0 [0.09-0.17 5 8 1-3 
Brownsville 2-30| 8-18|1.30-1.60| 0.6-6.0 |0.07-0.14 
30-42| 8-18|1.30-1.60| 2.0-6.0 9.03-0.12 | | 
{42-45} --- --- 0.2-0.6 - | l 
| | 
ByF*: | | | | 
Brownsville-----| 0-3 | 8-18|1.20-1.45| 0.6-6.0 [0.09-0.17| s| a | 1-3 
3-33| 8-18|1.30-1.60| 0.6-6.0 |0.07-0.14] 
33-45| 8-18|1.30-1.60| 2.0-6.0  ]|0.03-0.22] 
45-47| --- - 0.2-0.6 - | | 
| l | | 
Rock outcrop. | | | 
| | | | 
сав, сас, cdc2---| 0-6 |10-22|1.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 0.18-0.23 4| 5 | 1-3 
Canfield 6-26|18-27|1.45-1.70| 0.6-2.0 0.14-0.19 | | 
26-45|15-27|1.60-1.90| 0.06-0.2 9.07-0.10 
45-80|15-25]1.55-1.85| 0.06-0.2 9.07-0.10 
I | l | 
Ce | 0-60 [0.13-0.23] 0.2-6.0 0.35-0.45 s| 2 >70 
Carlisle | | | 
I | | | 


Bee footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 20.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Soil Survey 


| | Erosion|Wind 
Soil name and |Depth|Clay | Moist  |Permeability|Available| |Shrink-swell | factors|erodi-|Orgenic 
map symbol | bulk bility| matter 
L density | | T |group _ 
| zn Pct | g/cc | | |. Pet 
po 
CgB, CgC2 0-9 |10-22|1.25-1.45 sis 1-3 
Centerburg 9-18 |20-35 |1.40-1.70 
18-45|25-35 1.45-1.70| | 
[45-80 |15-25|1.55-1.85| | | 
| | | | 
CaA, сюв, cnc2, | | jl | | 
CnD2, Спи, CnF--| 0-8 | 5-18|1.30-1.50 A] 5 | 1-3 
Chili 8-18 |18-30|1.30-1.55 
18-56] 5-18 |1.30-1.55 
56-80] 1-10|1.25-1.50| | 
| | | 
CoE*: | | | | 
Chili----------- | о-в | 5-18|1.30-1.50| 4| 5 | 2-3 
8-20|18-30|1.30-1.55 | | 
20-44| 5-18|1.30-1.55 l l 
44-60| 1-10|1.25-1.50 
Amanda---------- | 0-8 |12-27|1.25-1.45 | 6 | 4-3 
8-30|23-35|1.45-1.65 j0.15-0.20| | | 
30-56]23-3511.45-1.70 |0.13-0.19]5.1-7. Jo.37] | | 
56-60115-25|1.50-1.85 |0.08-0.12|5.6-8. i | 
СрА, CpB--------- | 0-9 |15-25|1.30-1.45 0.18-0.22|4.5-7. 5 | 1-3 
Cidermill | 9-28 | 18-30 |1.40-1.60 
[28-42|15-30|1.30-1.60 | 
[42-50 |10-30|1.25-1.60 | 
50-80] 1-10|1.20-1.50 | 
| | 
сев, Ctc2, CtD2, 
CtE---- -----.| 0-8 |15-23|1.30-1.50| 5 1-3 
Coshocton 8-22|18-30|1.35-1.55| 
22-42 |27-45|1.40-1.65 ]0.10-0.17| 
42-65|24-45|1.45-1.70 |0.08-0.12| 
65-70] --- | - 
| | 
CyD-------------- 0-8 |15-23|1.30-1.50| | e 1-3 
Coshocton 18-30|1.35-1.55 | 
27-45 |1.40-1.65| | 
24-45|1.45-1.70 
1 
Жад----——==--=---- 0-9 [12-27 1.25-1.50| | 5 2-3 
Buclid | 9-42 |18-35|1.45-1.65| | 
42-80 |15-22|1.45-1.60| | | 
| 
Рав, FaC- 18-27|1.35-1.50 | 6 | .5-2 
Fairpoint | 8-50|27-35|1.60-1.80 I | 
| | | 
FcB, FeC- 0-9 |18-27|1.35-1.50| | 6 | .5-2 
Farmerstown 9-23|18-35|1.50-1.90 I | 
[23-80 | 18-35 |1.60-1.90 
FhÀ, FhB--------- | 0-7 |16-27|1.30-1.45 | 6 | 2-3 
Fitchville 7-40|20-35|1.45-1.70 | | 
|‹0-в0}16-30[|1.40-1.65 | | 
l 


See footnote 


at end of table. 
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TABLE 20.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


| Erosion|Wind 
Soil name and |рерсь |С1еу | Moist |Permeability|Available| Soil |Shrink-swell | factors|erodi-|Organic 
map symbol | { bulk | water [reaction] potential | bility| matter 
u me | | density [capacity | K | T |urour 
In Pet | g/cc In/hr | zn/in | Pct 
GhB, Ghc--------- 0-9 |15-27|1.20-1.40| 0.6-2.0 m 5 -5-4 
Gilpin | 3-26|18-35|1.20-1.50|] 0.6-2.0 0.12-0.16 
[26-34|15-35|1.20-1.50| 0.6-2.0 0.08-0.12 
|за-з6| --- | عض‎ =-= | —- 
| | 
GnA, GnB, Gnc2---| 0-8 |15-27|1.30-1.45| 0.6-2.0 |0.16-0.20 6 1-3 
Glenford 8-34|18-35|1.65-1.65| 0.2-2.0 |0.14-0.18 
[34-44 |18-35| 1.45-1.65] 0.2-0.6 0.13-0.17 
|44-80|15-30|1.40-1.60| 0.2-2.0 0.12-0.17 
| 
Htc, HtD, HtE- 0-5 | 7-18|1.20-1.40| 2.0-6.0 [0.12-0.16 8 2-4 
Hazleton 5-39| 7-18|1.20-1.40| 2.0-20 ]0.08-0.12 | | 
39-51| 5-15|1.20-1.40| 2.0-20 0.06-0.12 | | 
51-55] --- --- --- -=-= | | 
[ | 
HvF-------------- 0-3 | 7-18[1.20-1.40| 2.0-6.0 0.10-0.16 3 8 2-4 
Hazleton 3-35| 7-18|1.20-1.40| 2.0-20 0.08-0.12 
35-50| 5-15|1.20-1.40| 2.0-20 0.06-0.12 
50-54] --- --- --- --- l 
Tus 
KeB-------------- 9-10|12-25|1.30-1.45| 0.6-2.0 0.21-0.24 j4| 5 1-3 
Keane 10-20|18-33|1.30-1.55| 0.2-2.0 0.18-0.22 | | 
20-51|30-45|1.40-1.60| 0.06-0.6 0.10-0.15 | | 
51-76|27-53|1.40-1.60| 0.06-0.6 0.08-0.13 | | 
76-80| --- --- 0.0-0.2 === | | 
і 
Kk | 0-9 |15-25|1.20-1.45| 0.6-2.0 5 6 4-6 
Killbuck | 9-17|18-32]1.25-1.55| 0.2-2.0 
|17-27|25-45|1.30-1.60| 0.2-0.6 
||] 1.35-1.60| 0.2-2.0 
| | 
то--------------- 0-12|15-27|1.20-1.40| 0.6-2.0 |0.20-0.24 5 | 5 1-3 
Lobdell 12-26|18-30|1.25-1.60| 0.6-2.0 |0.17-0.22 
[26-80 |15-30|1.20-1.60] 0.6-6.0 0.12-0.18 
| 
LvB, LvC, LvD, | 
LvE------------- | 0-8 {1.30-2.50| 0.6-2.0 0.16-0.20 n s | 4-3 
Loudonville 8-24 [1.35-1.60 0.6-2.0 [0.14-0.18 
24-33 |[1.30-1.50] 0.6-2.0 |0.08-0.14 
33-36 0.0-2.0 
i l i 
Ly--------------- | 0-15|27-40|1.30-1.55| 0.2-0.6 0.21-0.23 5 7 | 4-12 
Luray [15-34|25-35|1.45-1.65| 0.2-0.6 0.18-0.22 
34-62|15-30|1.45-1.60| 0.2-2.0 [0.24-0.18 
| | | 
мес, мер--------- | 0-9 |15-27|i.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 |0.19-0.24 4 5 1-3 
Mechanicsburg | 9-48|20-35|1.40-1.60| 0.6-2.0 [0.11-0.22 Í | 
1.30-1.50] 2.0-6.0 0.03-0.11 | | 
]64-66| --- - | 0.2-2.0 - | | 
| 
ма--------------- 0-8 |12-17|1.20-1.60| 0.6-2.0 [0.18-0.23]5.6-7.8 5 | 6 | .5-3 
Melvin 8-44|12-35|1.30-1.60| 0.6-2.0  |0.18-0.23|5.6-7.8 
44-76| 7-35|1.40-1.70| 0.6-2.0 [0.16-0.23|5.6-7.8 
1 i I | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 20.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


1 | Erosion|Wind 
Soil name and |Depth|clay Moist |Permeability|Available| Soil |Shrink-swell | £actors|erodi-|Organic 
map symbol bulk | | water |reaction| potential | | bility| matter 
density | [capacity | _ | к | T {group | 
тп Pct gice | In/hr | In/in | рн | Pct 
I | [ | 
Mg--------------- 0-6 |i2-17|i.20-1.60| 0.6-2.0 |0.18-0.23|5.6-7 0.43] 5 a ‚5-3 
Melvin 6-46|12-35|1.30-1.60| 0.6-2.0 [0.18-0.23/5.6-7. 9.43| 
46-60| 7-35|1.40-1.70| 0.6-2.0 [0.16-0.23|5.6-7 0.43] 
I | 
12-27|1.25-1.45| 0.6-2.0 |0.18-0.22|5.1-7 0.37| 5 6 2-4 
18-30|1.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 [0.15-0.19|5.1-6 0.37| " 
10-25|1.20-1.40| 0.6-6.0 [|0.08-0.15|5.1-7 0.37| 
| | I 
! | 
1 | 
| 
15-24|1.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 0.17-0.22 6 1-3 
18-27|1.45-1.75| 0.6-2.0 0.14-0.19 
16-27|1.60-1.90| 0.06-0.2 0.06-0.10 
15-27|1.55-1.90| 0.06-0.6 0.06-0.10 
RgB, вас, RgD----| 0-8 | 7-18|1.20-1.40| 2.0-6.0 0.09-0.15 3 -5-3 
Rigley 8-56| 7-18|1.30-1.60] 2.0-6.0 |0.09-0.15 
56-78| 7-30|1.30-1.60| 2.0-6.0 
78-84| --- | --- --- --- --- 
>6.0 2 --- 
»6.0 
»6.0 
»6.0 
=== sse 
| ! | 
Be--------------- 0-12|18-27|1.30-1.45] 0.6-2.0 0.18-0.22 6 | 3-5 
Sebring 12-48|22-35|1.45-1.65| 0.2-0.6 0.14-0.18 | 
48-80|15-30|1.40-1.60| 0.2-2.0 0.12-0.16 | 
| | 
5-18|i.15-1.40| 0.6-6.0 0.15-0.21 5 | 2-6 
5-18|i.i15-1.45| 0.6-6.0 0.07-0.20 | 
3-15|1.25-1.55| 0.6-0 0.02-0.20 | 
| 
2-18|1.50-1.70| 0.6-6.0 0.08-0.14 3 | < 
Udorthents |60-во| --- --- | 0.06-6.0 --- | 
| | 
Up*: | 
Udorthents------ 0-60| 2-18|1.50-1.70| 0.6-6.0 0.08-0.16 3 | «a 
60-80| --- --- 0.06-6.0 --- 1 
| | 
Pits. | | 
| | 
Wec2, WeD2, WeE--| 0-7 |15-27/1.20-1.40| 0.6-2.0 0.16-0.20 5 | 1-4 
Westmoreland | 7-39|27-35|1.20-1.50| 0.6-2.0 0.12-0.18 | 
]39-54|18-27|1.20-1.50| 0.6-2.0 0.06-0,10 | | 
[54-70] --- --- --- --- | l 
| | 
WgC2, WgD2 | | | | 
Westmoreland----| 0-8 [15-27|1.20-1.40| 0.6-2.0 |0.16-0.20|4.5-7 I 5 1-4 
| 8-53|27-35|1.20-1.50| 0.6-2.0  |0.12-0.18|4.5-6.5 
[53-70] --- -— -— d | 
| I 1 і | 
See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 20.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Erosion|Wind | 
Soil name and |Depth|Clay | Moist |Permeability|Available| soil |shrink-awell | factors|erodi-|Organic 
map symbol | | bulk | | water |reaction| potential | [bility] matter 
_ 1 | density | [capacity | 1 K | т |group 
| ха Pct g/cc |  rn/h- | xin | рн | | Pet 
| 
WgC2, WgD2 
Coshocton------- о-в |15-23|i.30-:.50| 0.6-2.0 |0.18-0.23 5 | 13 
| 8-18|18-30[1.35-1.55| 0.2-2.0 [|0.14-0.20 
|18-40|24-42 0.06-0.6 — |0.10-0.17 | 
40-52 [24-42 0.06-0.6 0.08-0.12 | 
52-55] --- 0-0.2 | --- | 
I 
WSB, мас, WsC2, 
WaD2- 9-9 |11-20|1.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 0.18-0.23 5 1-3 
Woost: 9-23|18-24/1.35-1.65| 0.6-2.0 0.14-0.18 
23-40|18-28|1.55-1.75| 0.2-0.6 0.08-0.12 
40-80|12-22|1.40-1.65| 0.2-2.0 |0.08-0.14 
! | 
WtB*, WtC2*, | | 
WtD2*: 
Wooster-------- 0-9 |11-20|1.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 0.18-0.23 5 | 13 
5-26|18-24|1.35-1.65| 0.6-2.0 |0.14-0.18 | 
|25-44|18-28|1.55-1.75| 0.2-0.6  0.08-0.12 | 
|44-60|12-22|1.40-1.65| 0.2-2.0 0.08-0.14 
| 1 
Chili---------- 0-9 | 5-18|1.39-1.50| 0.6-2.0 0.14-0.18 5 | 13 
3-20|18-30|1.30-1.55| 2.0-6.0 0.09-0.16 | 
|20-51| 5-18|1.30-1.55] 2.0-6.0 [0.06-0.12 | 
|51-60| 1-10|1.25-1.50| 6.0-20 [0.02-0.08 
| 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


TABLE 21.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 
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("Flooding" and "water table" and terms such as "rare," "brief," "apparent," and "perched" are explained in the text. The symbol 
< means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is not a concern or that data were 


estimated) 
1 | Flooding | High water table — | Bedrock Risk of corrosion 
Soil name and |#ydro-| | Potential| | 
map symbol | logic| Frequency | Duration |Months | Depth Kind |Months | Depth |Hardness| frost |Uncoated |Concrete 
group | E: ] action steel | 
| | l 1 [ = | = | i 
I 1 | | | 
с None------ |o — | --- »4.0 |perched |Dec-May| >60 | --- [Moderate |Moderate Moderate. 
| | | I | i 
| | | 
| | | | | | 
| | l | | | I 
c None-------- --- ooo »4.0 |Perched |Dec-May| >60 „= Moderate |Moderate |Moderate. 
| 
e None-------- --- ---  |2.5-4.0|Perched |Feb-Apr| >60 | --- [Moderate |Low------ |Moderate. 
BkD, BRE, c None-------- --- == »6.0 | --- === | 20-40 |so£t Low------ | Low------ |High. 
Berks | | | | l | 
| | | | 
BaB, BnC, ВпР----- | =< None-------- | د‎ | === »6.0 | --- - | >60 ane Moderate |Moderate |High. 
Bethesda ] | | | | 1 | | 
| | 
BtA, BtB---------- | в None-------- Los | —-  j2.0-3.5|Apparent|Nov-May| >60 | --- High----- Moderate |High. 
Bogart ! | | | | | 
I 1 | | 
BYD, BVE, BvF----- | €  iNone-------- | - ] - | >6.0 --- --- | 40-72 |soft |Moderate |Low------ High. 
Brownsville П | | | | 
| 1 | | 
ByF*: | | l | I | 
Brownsville------ с None-------- | = =-- |] >6.0 = --- 40-72 |Soft Moderate |Low------ |zign. 
| | | 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | | 
| | 
сав, сас, cac2----| c None-------- | --- -== 1.5-3.0|Perched |Nov-May| >60 = |High----- Moderate |Moderate. 
Canfield | | 
| | | | | 
Се---------------- | A/D |мопе-------- | --- | --- 4.5-1.0|Apparent|Sep-Jun| >60 oo High----- High----- Low. 
Carlisle і | 
I | | | 
сав, CgC2----- ----| €  [Nene-------- | --- | --- 1.5-3.0|Perched |Nov-Apr| >60 --- High----- High----- |Moderate. 
Centerburg | | | | | 
| | | | | 
СпА, CnB, CnC2, ] | | | | | 
CnD2, CnE, CnF---| в  ]|None-------- | -- | --- »6.0 ==- | --- | >60 | — [Moderate |Low------ High. 
Chili | l | ! i I | | 
| I | | [ | 


Sea footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 21.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Flooding - 


High water table 


| 
Frequency Duration |Months | Depth Find |Months 


Risk of corrosion | 


Uncoated |Concrete 


_steel 


CPA, Срв---------- 
Cidermill 


сев, CtC2, Ctp2, 
СЕЕ, CvD--------- 
Coshocton 


Кав, FaC---------- 


FRA, FhB---------- 
Fitchville 


съв, Ghc-. 
Gilpin 


GnA, GnB, GnC2---- 
Glenford 


HtC, HtD, HtE, 
Hv¥------- ------- 
Hazleton 


Loudonville 


Frequent-~--|Brief 


|oecasional |Brief: 


See footnote at end of table. 


[мопе-------- wee 
I 

|None--~----- --- Perched |Dec-May 

|None-------- --- >6.0 --- --- l 

| 

| 

Perched |Jan-Apr| 


1.5-3.0 


Occasional (Very brief 1.0-2.5 | Apparent | Nov-Jun. 


1.0-2.5|Perched |Nov-May 


2.0-3.5|Perched |Nov-May 


1.5-3.0|Perched |Jan-Apr 


1 
0-1.0|Apparent |моу- Топ 


2.0-3.5|Apparent|Dec-Apr 


Moderate |Moderate. 


Low------ High. 

l 

| 
High----- [High 

! 
High----- High 
High----- Moderate. 


Low------ High. 


[Moderate |Moderate. 


Low------ High. 
High----- Bigh. 
High----- Moderate. 
Low: Moderate. 


Moderate |High. 


O!UO 'Ajuno?) seuloH 
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TABLE 21.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


і Flooding High water table Bedrock Risk of corrosion 
Soil name and Hydro- [Potential] 
map symbol | 1egic| Frequency Duration |Months | Depth кіпа |Months | Depth |Hardness| frost  |Uncoated [concrete 
|group | 8 action | steel 
| | xt | | zn 1 і 
I 1 | 1 i 
Ly---------------- em |Мопе-------- --- | --- *«1-1.0|Apparent|Nov-Jul| >60 | --- High----- High----- [tow. 
Luray | | | | | 
1 | | | | 
Мас, Мер---------- с  [None-------- --- | --- »6.0 | --- --- 0-72 | Soft [Moderate [Moderate |mederate. 
Mechanicsburg | | | l | 
| 1 1 | 
на---------------- | р Frequent- Dec-May| 0-1.0|Apparent|Dec-May| >60 --- High----- High----- Low. 
| | | 
D Frequent- Very long |Sep-Jun| +2-0.5|Apparent|Jan-Dec| >60 --- | --- Eigh----- Low. 
| I I 
| | 
c Occasional |Very brief|Nov-May|1.0-2.5]Apparent|Nov-Jun| >60 --- High----- High----- Moderate. 
| to brief. | | | 
| | 1 | | | 
| ! | | i | | 
| l | | l 
| | l | 
ReA, ReB---------- с None-------- ] --- | --- 0.5-i.5|Perched |Моу-тшп| >60 | --- 
Ravenna | 
| | | | 
RgB, RgC, RgD----- | з None-------- -- --- »6.0 --- --- >60 | --- | --- Low------ High. 
Rigley | | | I 
| 1 | | I 
>6.0 | --- |--- 20-40 [Hard I1ow------ Low------ High. 
| | 
*1-1.0|Apparent|Nov-Jun| >60 --- High----- High----- |Moderate. 
| | 
|[Nov-May|3.0-5.0|appazent|Feb-apr| >60 = Moderato |Low------ Moderate. 
| | | 
I I l 
| >6.0 --- --- >60 Ee Moderate |High----- Moder: 
1 l | 
| | ! 
| | >6.0 | =- --- | >60 === Moderate |High----- Moderate. 
Udorthents | | | | 
| | I 
Pits. | | | 
1 1 | i | 
мес2, WeD2, WeE---| 5 |Мопе-------- --- --- >6.0 --- | --- Í >40 Juara |xoderate |Low------ High. 
Westmoreland | | | | | 
l 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 21.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


l _ Flooding High water table | Bedrock _ | | Risk of corrosion 
Soil name and  |Hydro- [Potential] 
map symbol | logic| Frequency | Duration [Months | Depth Kind {Months | Depth |Hardnese| frost |Uncoated [Concrete 
| action | steel 
1 Ft = I 
| ] | l 
WgC2*, WgD2*: | | | | 
Westmoreland: |None--~----- | --- --- 26.0 --- --- | >40 Hard |moderate |Low------ High. 
l i I 
Coshocton-------- --- ---  |i.5-3.0|Perched |тап-Арг| 40-84 |soft |zigh----- [нїөї----- |High. 
| | | 
WsB, Wec, ивс2, | i 1 | | 
WsD2------~~----- | --- 4.5-4.0|Perched |Feb-Apr| >60 --- Moderate |Low------ | Moderate. 
Wooster | i 
i | | I 
WtB*, WtC2*, | I 
WtD2*: | 
Wooster------- -- --- --- 2.5-4.0|Perched |rFeb-Apr| >60 == Moderate |Low------ |Moderate. 
--- --- 56.0 --- --- >60 | Moderate 


* See description of tho map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 22.--: 


INEERING INDEX TEST DATA 


(RN means report number; HO, horizon; MAX, maximum dry density; OPT, optimum moisture; LL, liquid limit; PI, plasticity 
index; AA, AASHTO; and UN, Unified) 


! | | | | | 
1 1 1 | Moisture | Mechanical analysis | | Classi- 
| | | | | density Percentage | Percentage | fication 
Soil name and Parent | хм |ререъ| go | l passing sieve-- | smaller n 
location material | ] | | | No. | No. | No. | No. | than | 
| | | xx | opr | 4 |16 4o | 200 | 0.005 | 
| | | | l | | _ | | 
| m | [nbs | Pet ! ! | | Pct | 
| | | cu £t] | | | | | 
| | l | | I I I I | 
Farmerstown silt | | | | || | ] | 
loan: |Doamy natural|nL-8-| | | | | | l | 
0.9 mile north-| soil |52032] 0-9 | ap | 113 | 15 | 100 | 100 86 71 | 26 ] 35 | 
northwest of material j52033] 9-23; c [123 | 17 | 100 | 100 | 92 80 | 29 | 32 | 
Farmerstown in | over acid, |52034|23-80| ac iii | ai7 85 7A | 66 58 | 25 | за | 
Clark Township;| unconsoli- | | | | ] 
2,245 feet dated rego- | | | | | | | | | 
south and 290 | lith from | | | | | | | 
feet west of | surface coal | | | | | 1 
the northeast mining | | l | | | | і 
corner of sec. | operations. | | ] | | | | | 
9, T. B N., | | | | | | 
R. SW. | | I | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
Keene silt loam: |Silty |zn-5- | | | | | | 
3 miles south | material [42878] 0-10] ap | 104 19 | 99 98 as | ва | 24 | 35 | 
of Millersburg | and under- |42879|10-20| Bt | 112 | 17 | 100 | 99 96 | 91 | 38 | зз | 
in Mechanic | lying resid-|42880|20-37| ane | 113 | 16 | 96 | 96 93 вз | 48 | 40 | 
Township; 2,565| uum of shale| | | | | I | 
feet north and | and silt- | | | | | | | | 
1,500 feet t| stone. | | | | | | | | | | 
of the south- | | | | | | | | 
west corner of | | | | | | | | | 
sec. 10, T. 8 | | | | | | | | | l 
N. R. 7. l | | | | | | | 1 
| | | l | | | | | | 


ele 
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TABLE 23.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


(An asterisk in the first column indicates that the soil is a taxadjunct to the series. See text for a 
description of those characteristics of the soil that are outside the range of the series) 


Soil name Family or higher taxonomic class 


Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Dystrochrepts 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, acid, mesic Typic Udorthents 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Aquic Hapludalfs 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Dystrochrepts 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Aquic Fragiudalfs 

Buic, mesic Typic Medisaprists 

Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Aquic Hapludalfs 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Ultic Hapludalfs 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Aquultic Hapludalfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Aeric Haplaquepts 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, nonacid, mesic Typic Udorthents 
Fine-loamy, mixed, acid, magic Typic Udorthents 
Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Asric Ochraqualfas 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludults 
Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Aquilo Hapludalfs 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Dystrochrepts 
mixed, mesic Aquic Hapludalfs 

mixed, nonacid, mesic Typic Fluvaquents 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Fluvaquentic Eutrochrepts 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Ultic Hapludalfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Argiaquolls 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Ultic Eapludalfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, magic Typic Fluvaquents 
Fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, mesic aeric Fluvaquents 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Aeric Fragiaqualfs 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludults 

Mesic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 

Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Ochraqualfs 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Dystric Fluventic Eutrochrepts 
Loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Udorthents 

Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Ultic Hapludalfs 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Fragiudalfs 


Interpretative Groups 
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(Dashes indicate that the soil is not assigned to the interpretive group) 


INTERPRETIVE GROUPS 


Soil Survey 


Map symbol | Land | Prine Woodland | Pasture 
and | Capability | Farmland | ordination | and Hayland 
soil name | | symbol | Suitability 
= | | | Group 
| | f 
| | | 
| уте но | 5R | А-2 
| | 
| | 
| тте Yes [ 
| SA | А-1 
| 5D | F-3 
| | 
| IIIe No | 
| SA | А-1 
| 5D F-3 
туе но 
5R А-1 
5R F-3 
vis No A-4 
(north 4F | 
Berks (south aspect)- 3F | 
| 
VIIa No | A-6 
ar 
3F 
утта No H-1 
(north 48 
Berke (south зв 
BnB---------------------------- vis | но --- Е-3 
Bethesda | 
| 
ВпС---- Утв | No ша Е-3 
Bethesda | 
I 
BnF---- vite | No | --- н-1 
Bethesda | 
| 
т Yes | 5A A-6 
1 
тте Yes 5A A-6 
| 
| 
туе | но в-1 
Brownsville (north | | AR 
Brownsville (south | | 3R 
| | | 
уте но | | в-2 
Brownsville (north | iR | 
Brownsville (south | 3R | 
| 
BvF---- утте No | H-1 
Brownsville (north | AR | 
Brownsville (south | 3R | 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERPRETIVE GROUPS--Continued 


(Dashes indicate that the soil is not assigned to the interpretive group) 


Map symbol Land Prime | Woodland Pasture 
апа Capability Farmland | Ordination and Hayland 
soil name ] Symbol Suitability 
| Group 
| 
| 
| No H-1 
Brownsville (north aspect)- VIIe aR 
Brownsville (south aspect) - утте зв 
Rock outcrop- EE 
тте Yes 5D F-3 
1 
l 
IIIe | No 5D F-3 
! 
TIte No 5D F-3 
IIIw No 6w 0-1 
IIe Yes 5A A-6 
| 
IIIe i No 5A A-6 
| 
| 
тїз | Yes “C А-1 
| 
| l 
тте | Yes an A-1 
XIIe No an l А-1 
| 
i | 
No | | А-1 
| | 
| | 
CnE---------------------------- M No | aR | А-2 
Chili | | 
| | 
ر ی ی ر ت م و ت ت ی‎ утте | но aR | H-1 
| | 
| 
vie No A-2 
46 | 
i 5R | 
| | 
r Yes | 5A | А-1 
| | 
| | 
тте Yes | БА | А-1 
| ! | 
l і | 
Ct Bo = nnn ann wenn nnn nnn nnn nnn سس‎ тте | Yes | ФА | А-6 
Coshocton | | | 
| | 1 
сєс2--------------------------- ттте | No | AA | А-6 
Coshocton | | | 
| | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERPRETIVE GROUPS--Continued 


(Dashes indicate that the soil is not assigned to the interpretive group) 


Map symbol Land I Prims | Woodland Pasture 
and Capability Farmland | Ordination and Hayland 
soil name | Symbol Suitability 
а Group 
Ctp2- Ive No A-2 
Coshocton (north aspect) aR 
Coshocton (south aspect} 3R 
| | 
уте | но | А-З 
Coshocton (north | | 48 
Coshocton (south [ | 3R 
сүр. ута No A-4 
Coshocton (north 45 
Coshocton (south E 
ЕзА-----------------------—---- | тїч Yes** 5A с-з 
Buclid | 
| 
PaB----------------------0------ 1 IIIs No --- | B-4 
| 
| 
туз No --- в-4 
| 
IIIe No =-= | в-4 
| 
l 
IVe No | --- Il B-4 
Farmerstown 
FhA--- IIw Yes** 5А cel 
Fitchville | 
I 
IIe | Yes** 5А | e-1 
| | 
I 
IIe Yes AD F-1 
IIIe No 4D | F-1 
| 
| | 
т | Yes 5A [ А-6 
| 
| 
тте | Yes SA A-6 
IIIe No 5A A-6 
Glenford 
| | 
нес IIIe | но | AF B-1 
Hazleton | | | 
| | 
нер -- туе No в-1 
Hazleton (north aspect)- - 4r 
Hazleton (south aspect)- 3r 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERPRETIVE GROUPS--Continued 


(Dashes indicate that the soil is not assigned to the interpretive group) 


Map symbol Land | Prima Woodland Pasture 
and i Capability | Farmland Ordination | and Hayland 
soil name | j Symbol | Suitability 
l n | Group 
| 
I 
vie $ No B-2 
Hazleton (north aspect) | AF 
Hazleton (south aspect) | зт I 
l 
HVF- утте No H-1 
Hazleton (north aspect) aR 
Hazleton (south aspect) 3R 
кКев---------------------------- | тте Yes | 4А | A-6 
Keene I | 
| 
Rk---------+~------------------- TIIw Yeg*** | sw с-з 
Rillbuck 
ر‎ IIw Yas 5A A-5 
Lobdell i 
| 
LvB---------------------------- тте Yes | 4D т-1 
Loudonville | | 
| 
bvc- IIIe | No ар F-1 
Loudonville 
| 
LVD- | туе No | AR F-1 
Loudonville | 
| 
LyvE---------------------------- | уте I No | ак F-1 
Loudonville | | I 
i | 
шу----------------------------- IIw | Yes** sw с-1 
Luray 
| 
D —— IIIe No | 4A | А-1 
Mechanicsburg | | 
i | 
Мер---------------------------- туе І No | aR A-1 
Mechanicsburg | 
| 
иа----------------------------- IIIw Үен*** и с-з 
Melvin | 
| 
Ve ji No 6w | 
| 
| 
тту Yes** 5A | c-a 
Orrville | 
| 
Pg- See No mum l an 
Pits, gravel | 
cem No sus ack 
ReA---------------------.------- IIw Yeg** 5D | c-2 
Ravenna l | 
| | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERPRETIVE GROUPS--Continued 


(Dashes indicate that the soil is not assigned to the interpretive group) 


Map symbol Land | Prime | Woodland Pasture 
and | Capability Farmland | ordination | and Hayland 
soil name | | Symbol | suitability 
: | | Group _ 
| I 
| | 
вев---------------------------- тте | Yes** 5D с-2 
Ravenna l | 
| | 
RgB------------------------77-7 тте Yes 4А | A-1 
XIIe No 4A | А-1 
Rigley | 
RgD- Ive No А-2 
Rigley (north aspect)- ав 
Rigley (south aspect)- | 3R 
| 
ScD- VIs No F-1 
Schaffenaker (north aspect) | зз 
Schaffenaker (south aspect) 2з 
Se- тїї | Yes** 5н с-2 
Sebring | | 
| 
Irw [ Yes an A-5 


No | sem =- 
| 
Рае No | sis | 222 
Udorthents 
Pits | 
| | | 
Wec2- IIIe | но an ] A-1 
Westmoreland | 
| 
Ive | No 4R | A-2 
I 
| 
vie но | AR А-З 
| 
I | 
IIIe No | 
| 4A A-1 
| 4A | А-6 
! | 
Ive No 
Westmoreland----------- 4R | 
Coshocton (north aspect) - 4R | 
Coshocton (south aspect) 3R ] 
IIe Yes 5D | F-3 
| 
i 
IIIe | но 5D | F-3 
| 
| | 
ттїе | но | 5D F-3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERPRETIVE GROUPS--Continued 


(Dashes indicate that the soil is not 


signed to the interpretive group) 


Map symbol Land | Prime Woodland Pasture 
and Capability | Farmland Ordination апа Hayland 
soil name | Symbol | suitability 
| L Group 
| | 
I | 
туе I No 5R -53 
| 
| l 
тте Yes | 
| 5D | F-3 
| | 4A | А-1 
| 
IIIe | No | 
| 5р F-3 
| 4A l А-1 
I | 
туе мо | | 
| 5R 7-3 
| AR А-1 
| 


* Soils in windbreak suitability group 10 are not suited to windbreaks. 
** Where the soil is drained, the capability unit is IIIw-1. 
*** Where the soil is drained, the windbreak suitability group is 2. 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
accessibility issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance 
with publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you 
may also wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office 
and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual's income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410, or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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SOIL LEGEND CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


Map symbols consists of a combination of letters or letters and numbers. The first capital letter is the initial one of 
the map unit name. The lower case letter that follows separates map units having names that begin with the 
same letter, except that it does not separate sloping or eroded phases. The second capital letter indicates the 


SYMBOLS LEGEND 


class of slope. Symbols without a slope letter are for nearly level soils or miscellaneous areas. А final number cf CULTURAL FEATURES SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
2 indicates the soil is eroded. SOIL SURVEY 
BOUNDARIES MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES. — ¿ ia 
SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS сов Once 
County —- Church (rural areas) š | = 
ESCARPMENTS 
AmE Amanda loam, 1B to 25 percent slopes HC Hazleton loam, B to 15 percent siopes Minor civil division ———— School (rural areas) H 
AwB  Amanda-Wooster complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes HID Hazleton loam, 15 to 26 percent slopes Bedrock (points dowh slope) vvyvvyv 
AwC2 Amanda-Wooster complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded HIE Hazleton loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes Field sheet matchiine and neatíine. 
AwD2  Amanda-Wooster complex, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded HvF Hazleton loam, 25 to 70 percent slopes, very bouldery Other than bedrock [points down slope) TII 
BD Berks silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, very stony KeB Keene silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) WATER FEATURES 
BKE Berks silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, very stony Kk Killbuck silt loam, frequently flooded SHORT STEEP SLOPE Mee 
BKF Berks silt loam, 35 to 70 percent slopes, very stony Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
BnB Bethesda very спаппогу clay loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes Lo Lobdell silt loam, occasionally flooded cemetery, oF flood poo! DRAINAGE | 
BnC Bethesda very channery clay loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes Wwe Loudonville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes ‘Approximate Flood Pool Line SOIL SAMPLE (normally not shown) @ 
BnF Bethesda very channery clay loam, 20 to 70 percent slopes LvC Loudonville sit loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes Perennial, double line. — | 
BA Bogart silt юат, 0 to 2 percent slopes Lvo Loudonville silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes STATE COORDINATE TICK — — MISCELLANEOUS | 
BIB Bogart silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes Е Loudonville silt loam, 18 to 25 percent slopes. 1 890 000 FEET P i. single li — E | 
BvD Brow channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes Ly Luray silty clay loam TED эре Wo eS | 5 
BvE Brownsville channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes кой Gravelly spot vo 
BvF Brownsville channery silt loam, 35 to 70 percent slopes McG Mechanicsburg silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. Intermittent p E 
ByF  Brownsville-Rock outcrop complex, 35 to 70 percent slopes McD Mechanicsburg silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes County, farm or ranch — Dumps and other &imilar non soil areas z 
Md Melvin silt loam, frequently flooded j Drainage end cup ü 
сав Canfield silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. м Melvin silt юат, ponded 
Cac Canfield sit loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes d P: ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS mem буо eren аш У 
CdC2 Canfield silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded Or Orrville silt loam, occasionally flooded T * | 
Се Carlisle тиск Federal (2 = 
Сов Centerburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes Pg Pits, gravel = Perennial Cu) Sandy spat = 
CgC2 Centerburg silt oam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded Pu Pits, quarry as [C] 
CmA Chili loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES Severely eroded spot = 
CnB Chili loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes ReA Ravenna silt loam, 0 10 2 percent slopes 
CnC2 Chili loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded ReB Ravenna silt loam, 2 10 6 percent slopes Local. = Marsh or swamp ш 
CnD2 Chili loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded RgB Rigley sandy loam, 3 to B percent slopes 
CnE Chili loam, 18 to 25 percent slopes RgC Rigley sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes RAILROAD — Wet spot v | 
Спе Chili loam, 25 to 70 percent slopes RgD Rigley sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. Mainline only 
CoE  Chil-Amanda complex, 18 to 25 percent slopes | 
CpA Cidermil silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes ScD Schallenaker loamy sand, 12 to 25 percent slopes DAMS 
CpB Cidermill silt юат, 2 to 6 percent slopes Se Sebring silt loam | 
CIB Coshocton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes | 
GIC2 Coshocton silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded то Tioga loam, occasionally flooded Largo (to scale) == 
CID2 Coshocton silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
CIE Coshocton silt loam 25 to 40 percent slopes Ud Udorthents, loamy Medium or Small 
смо Coshocton silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, very stony Up Udorthants-Pits complex 
PITS c] 
EuA. Euclid silt loam, occasionally flooded WeC2 Westmoreland silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
WeD2 Westmoreland silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded в | X 
FaB ^ Fairpoini silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes WeE ^ Westmoreland silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes, eroded а 
Fac Fairpoint silt loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes WgC2 Westmoreland-Coshocton complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
FoB Farmerstown silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes WgD2 Westmoreland-Coshocton complex, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded Mine or quarry * 
FoC Farmerstown silt loam, 8 to 20 percent slopes WsB Wooster silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes | 
FhA Fitchville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes WsC Wooster silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes | 
Fhe Fitchville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes WsC2 Wooster silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
WsD2 Wooster silt loam, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded | 
GhB Gilpin silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes мив. Wooster-Chili complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes | 
GhC Gilpin silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes WIC2 ^ Wooster-Chili complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded | 
GnA Glenford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes WID2 — Woostor-Chili complex, 12 to 18 percent slopes, eroded | 
GnB Glenford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Glenford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
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